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Blowers 
for 


Severe 
Service 


~" 


TYPE H-H 





With foundry cupolas, pulverized coal systems, gas or 
oil fires, or in any other place where you need a constant, 
dependable air pressure you will find the Connersville High 
Pressure Blower to be the most enduring, economical and 
satisfactory. 


Connersville Blowers are scientifically designed to give 
an accurately measured air supply at a low operating cost. 
There are only two moving parts in this blower — the 
impellers. Accurately gauged clearances between impellers 
eliminate internal friction and reduce wear to a minimum. 


Connersville High Pressure Blowers are proving their 
superiority in many of the iron and steel plants of this 
country. They are made for pressures from }2 to 10 pounds 
per sq. in. and for any capacity from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. 
minute. 


Write for our catalog 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


Chicago, Monadnock Block New York, 114 Liberty St. 
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Cemren To Win In 1922 
By C. J. Stark 
—g] OOD cheer has not been prominent in the business 


OF rs J i situation of 1921. In reality, it has been a missing 
2Fa\ quantity. A dull, dead-spirited attitude has charac- 


| terized all commercial affairs. Hesitation and down- 

Nea) right pessimism have been in the ascendancy. The 

material factors upon which this state of mind has fed 

| have been numerous and impressive. Actually what has 

— 1921 1921 has been the manifestations of a fundamental law. This law 
is that of action and reaction. 

The year has witnessed the inevitable backlash of a period of un- 
paralleled economic extravagance. The world having spent lavishly 
of its accumulated wealth, has been struggling to regain solid ground 
through the depths of severe and far-reaching readjustment. The 
cardinal point of it all, however, is that great progress has been made 
toward the goal of rational stability. The fact that many important 
factors are yet to be resquared satisfactorily to the new conditions of 
today should not be allowed to blind the perspective. 

If there was real cause for uncertainty and fear one year ago, 
there is equal ground for the reassertion of reasonable confidence at 
this time. Basically, business is founded upon credit. Seldom has the 
country beheld such a prodigious backing up of idle capital as has 
flooded its banks and strong vaults in recent months. Unless these 
wells of potential strength are tapped by a rebirth of enterprise and 
initiative this very surplus must spell stagnation and continued 
economic distress. Inert credit, however, in time provides its own cure. 
The symptoms of such a reaction already are to be seen in the extra- 
ordinary revival of the bond market. This tends to forecast the gal- 
vanizing influence upon the business situation, of renewed confidence 
and expansion. With respect to its most fundamental factor, the 
business outlook is sound and reassuring. 

Expressed in profits and turnover the coming year may not com- 
pare favorably with the high-tide movements of the recent past. Yet 
the situation will have the might of health and normality. It will 
rest and will be built upon a firm foundation. 

What the business situation most needs at present is a rejuvena- 
tion of rational confidence—a rebaptism of courage and faith. This is 
the spirit that has given America its commercial greatness. The ring- 
ing slogan of the new year should be ‘“‘Back to Business’. The 
rewards will be there for those who will seek them aggressively. 























surface as well, the status of busi- 
ness at the dawn of 1922 is far 
more favorable than 12 months ago. Then 
industry was midway in its historic de- 
cline from dizzy heights of inflation. 
Prices were falling sharply, unemploy- 
ment was spreading, production was reced- 
ing and business men were still dazed 
and unnerved from the first shock of a 
great worldwide economic catastrophe. 
The entire industrial structure was tre- 
mendously strained and out of joint. Re- 
covery was inconceivable until far-reach- 
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ing readjustments of prices, of wages, of 
costs and above all, of ideas of service 
and of profits, had been made. Careful 
study of the situation reveals that of all 
of the many complex adjustments recog- 
nized as essential to economic health one 
year ago, fully 80 per cent now have 
been wholly completed or nearly so. Some 
of them, such as freight rates, wages for 
coal miners and railway empleyes, price 
disparities and the reduced purchasing 
power of the farmer and of Europe, have 
been carried over as problems for which 
solutions must be worked out during 1922. 
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industrial 
A few 


This explains why the 
iine is still ragged and uneven. 
powerful economic factors have been able 
to resist, for a time, the leveling influence 
of healthy deflation. But the central and 
overshadowing fact is that the bottom of 
the decline in activities was struck in 
July and that the gradual rise which 
started at that time, continued until the 
approach of the year-end period for in- 
ventory and normal seasonal let-downs. 
The present lull in activities has given no 
indication that it will approach the low 
levels seen last summer, and the under- 
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GENERAL BUSINESS. AS MEASURED BY A COMPOSITE AVERAGE LINE OF BASIC FACTORS, TURNED UP IN JULY—IN 
PRODUCTION FOLLOWED THE GENERAL TREND 
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HOW THE RISE OF THE CASH RATIO 


OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


SIMULTANEOUS—BOTH REFLECT BETTER FINANCIAL 


lying trend continues unmistakeably for- 
ward. 
Sound Foundation is Laid 


Four great commanding developments 
in the past year have combined to build 
a solid foundation for business resump- 
tion and to lift the general economic 
situation to a new level of promise for 
1922. They are: 

1. Encouraging progress in the direc- 
tion of mternational diplomatic and eco- 
nomic sanity. 

2. Cessation of the momentous price 
decline and the appearance of stabiliza- 
tion, particularly in raw materials. 

3. Phenomenal easing of credit ani 
the fall of money rates. 

4. Absorption of surplus stocks in 
many lines and great strides made in 
industrial and labor liquidation. . 
These fundamental developments strike 

the keynote of the outlook for 1922 and 
form the broad groundwork for the 
steadily growing spirit of confidence in 
the future. They guarantee that the 
opportunity to do business is here. The 
current year promises to be characterized 
by a “back to business” movement on a 
normal basis. Present indications are for 
increasing production, dwindling unem- 
ployment and fairly satisfactory competi- 


tive trade conditions during the 
Sharp competition will encourage the 
trend toward mergers and other effective 
ineans of cutting operating costs and of 
keeping prices within the range of reduced 
buying power. Profits, while narrow, 
should be better than in 1921 and the 
‘quality of goods and services should con- 
tinue to improve. 

The early part of the year probably 
will see the culmination of readjustments 
as yet uncompleted, and the rate of gen- 
eral recovery will depend, in large meas- 
ure, upon the speed and thoroughness 
with which these are made. Cheap raw 
materials tend to absorb cheap capital, 
with resulting business expansion. Thus 
the present easy money conditions com- 
bined with low prices for basic commodi- 
ties constitutes a strong forecast of mod- 
erate revival in 1922. No swiftly rising 
tide of trade activities seems probable 
now, but it is conceivable that impetus to 
improvement might be given by the pres- 
sure of idle funds seeking employment or 
by some great stimulating economic de- 
velopment of worldwide significance. 

In recent months domestic affairs have 
been largely overshadowed by momentous 
changes that have been developing in the 
world outlook, A few months ago 
Europe was immersed in a black sea of 


year 


AND FALLING 
CONDITIONS 


LOAN RATES HAVE BEEN 


despair, but the outlook is now better. 

Encouraged by the success of the Wash- 
ington conference and urged by the dire 
hecessities of the situation, Europe is at- 
tacking the stupendous problem of recon- 
struction and of stabilizing its financial 
and economic situation. The task involves 
putting the reparations upon a practical 
basis, checking paper inflation, enforcing 
the balancing of national budgets, elim- 
inating war fears and lopping off topheavy 
armament costs. Some disposition of the 
huge overhanging international debts in- 
herited from the war is an integral part 
of the general problem. It is impossible 
to foresee what form the solution will 
take but the outlook for Europe has been 
vastly improved by the plans now in the 
making for international finaneial and eco: 
nomic conferences early this year. 


European Interests Are Vital 


This country has a vital interest im 
European affairs. This is true because of the 
allied debts of $11,000,000,000 and because 
of the importance of Europe as a mar- 
ket for American goods. It may be as- 
sumed that this government, while en- 
couraging Europe to take the initiative 
in helping itself, will extend co-operation 
m any measure looking toward the rehabili- 
tation of the economic situation abroad. 











Europe has been aptly described as 
the world’s factory. In order to keep 
busy and to prosper it must buy raw 
and semifinished materials and food on a 
large scale. America has come to depend 
upon Europe to absorb its surplus of 
these groups of commodities. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to deprecate 
the importance of export trade to these 
countries. It is true that only about 7 per 
cent of total annual production is ¢xport- 
ed; but this does not tell the story. Nor- 
mally 66 per cent of the production of 
cotton, 50 per cent of the copper and one- 
third or more of the country’s wheat 
crop are sold in foreign markets, princi- 
pally European. Loss of these markets, 
or their demoralization, seriously reacts 
upon great and important groups of 
American producers, whose plight in turn 
adversely affects the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker. 

The improvement actual and sentimental 
which has occurred in Europe has been 
promptly reflected in: the movement of the 
mercurial and sensitive foreign exchanges. 


Credit Conditions Much Better 


The most spectacular and significant 
movement in the domestic situation has 
been the pronounced improvement in finan- 
cial conditions. This has been reflected 
in rising bank reserves, in decreased loans 
and deposits and in falling interest rates. 
Broadly speaking, the betterment in the 
credit situation has gone hand-in-hand 
with declining prices, falling wages and 
dwindling volume of business with result- 
ing smaller requirements of credit. But 
more than that, it has reflected great 
gains in gold reserves and the thawing 
of the huge mass of frozen credits. 

The banking situation is mirrored in 
the federal reserve system. In 1921 com- 
bined gold reserves of the 12 regional 
banks composing the system increased by 
more than 40 per cent to a total of $2,- 
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870,000,000. Rediscounts of paper for 
member banks dropped 56 per cent, while 
federal reserve notes in circulation have 
declined 28 per cent. The cash reserve ratio 
of the federal reserve system, which stood at 
44.5 per cent last January or less than 
five points above the danger line, now 
stands at near 71 per cent, or more than 
30 points above the zone of danger. 

The present depression is the most 
pronounced in the entire history of 
American finance. Ordinarily the cur- 
tuilment of bank loans during a depres- 
sion is slight because of the borrowing 
to replenish working capital, but last 
year the loans of 820 national banks con- 
tracted 27 per cent. The maximum shrink- 
age in national bank loans in the pariic 
of 1907 was only 5.5 per cent. The 
immense strength of the federal reserve 
system alone prevented a financial crash. 

The fabulous piling up of gold on these 
shores in recent months has added largely 
to the increase in bank reserves. In the 
15 months ended with November, America 
had an excess of gold imports of $815,- 
000,000, of which $638,000,000 came in the 
11 months of 1921. Gold imports in 1921 
were the largest in the country’s history. 
The high prewar record was reached in 
1898 with a total of $158,163,000.. The 
flow of gold has come from nearly every 
part of the globe, much of it from impov- 
erished Europe. It reflects the unbalanced 
exchange situation and the difficulty for- 
eign purchasers have had in obtaining 
credit advances’ from this country. The 
United States now has $3,545,000,000 of 
gold or nearly one-half of the total 
world stocks. Of the country’s stock 
of money gold 80 per cent is in the fed- 
eral reserve system. Under the present 
system of small reserves there is nearly 
20 billions of unused credit. 

The significance of the present credit 
situation becomes more striking when the 
experience of 1920 is recalled. Then it 
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FARM AND METAL PRICES ARE BELOW THE GENERAL PRICE LEVEL, WHILE 


OTHER COMMODITIES ARE ABOVE 
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' Economic Status Today 


and One Year Ago 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 
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was the exhaustion, from various causes, 
of supplies of liquid capital which gave 
the final positive check to the boom. 
Economic history has shown that the 
first definite impetus to recovery after a 
depression comes with the desire to re- 
employ idle capital and the necessity of 
replacing depleted stocks of goods. 

The first indication that there was an 
accumulation of funds seeking employment 
came last autumn with the appearance of 
one of the most impressive investment 
markets in financial annals. Its devel- 
opment was due to the realization by 
investors that lower ‘wages for capital 
were approaching. It also reflected the 
improvement in fundamental conditions 
and the growing confidence in the future. 

One interesting feature of the bond 
market is the fact that there is no longer 
the pressing necessity to use investment 
credit for current business needs as there 
was a year ago. Much of the industrial 
financing early in 1920 was for the pur- 
pose of pulling business “out of the hole.” 
Now it is for financing’ plans for build- 
ing the framework of the approaching 
period of business expansion. During the 
first quarter of last year 40 per cent of 
financing was for current needs. In the 
second quarter the ratio was 50 per cent 
while in the third and fourth quarters, it 
was 17 and 15 per cent respectively. 


Capital Accumulation large 


Despite the fact that 1921 was a year 
of business depression, the country’s ac- 
cumulation of capital was enormous, be- 
ing computed at $8,800,000,000. Fully 
$4,500,000,000 of domestic securities, ex- 
clusive of refunding operations, were 
purchased out of the total savings. Open 
market commercial loan rates have fallen 
from 8 per cent one year ago to 5 per 
cent now. Federal reserve rediscount rates 
have been reduced from the peak of 7 
per cent to 4% per cent at some dis- 
tricts and further reductions are expected. 

Some authorities believe that this tre- 
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mendous pressure of idle capital eventu- 
ally will burst through the dykes and 
inundate the land with another ruinous 
flood of inflation. Others believe that 
the restraint of chastened bankers and 
business men will prevent a repetition of 
the 1920 experience. Certainly thus far 
bankers are proceeding cautiously, largely 
because they are still caring for a great 
many financially weak companies who 
have not yet been able to re-establish 
themselves. The large number of com- 
mercial failures ‘testify to the existence of 
numerous cases Of individual distress de- 
spite the fact that liquidation is nearly 
over in its main fespects. 

It is clear that’ the immense volume of 
available credit will seek employment 
eventually. Some of it will be used in 
fostering a moderate business recovery as 
conditions warrant. But there is another 
channel into which it may flow. Its ex- 
istence together with low rates, will at- 
tract bidders from all over the world, for 
United States is the great reservoir 
of gold and capital. The demand from 
Europe, providing those countries are 
able to devise a sound method of eco- 
nomic reconstruction, will be particularly 
great. Many farseeing American finan- 
ciers believe that the interests of the 
country will be best served by employing 
a considerable share of the surplus credit 
resources for the rehabilitation of Europe 
rather than for excessive and harmful 
expansion at home. 

An analysis of the trend of industrial 
activities during 1921 shows that July 
marked the turning point. In the accom- 
panying chart depicting the curve of busi- 
ness there is shown a composite of the 
average movements of bank clearings, out- 
side of New York city, pig iron pro- 
duction, cotton consumption, railroad gross 
earnings, square feet of building construc- 
tion, coal output, and Bradstreet’s whole- 
sale prices. These are fundamental in- 
dices of the industrial situation and they 
measure in a reasonably accurate way the 
fluctuations of general business. 

Industry enters the year under more 
favorable conditions, in many respects, 
than those prevailing one year ago. La- 
bor efficiency is higher, unit production 
costs are lower and wages in the steel and 
some other industries have been fully 
liquidated. One of the most encouraging 
points of comparison with last year is 
the low condition of inventories of manu- 
factured goods. High inventories, both 
in the quantity and in price, constituted 
the most vulnerable part of industry's po- 
sition at the close of 1920. These have 
been written down heavily by most com- 
panies and wherever possible they have 
been worked off or reduced. Raw ma- 
terial stocks of some commodities are 
still large but not so heavy in any quar- 
ter as early in 1921. ‘ 

The fall of wholesale prices which end- 
ed last summer was the most drastic 
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ever known. The most pronounced de- 
cline in wholesale prices in the previous 
economic history of the United States oc- 
curred following the panic of 1872 when 
prices descended 39 per cent over a period 
of 72 months. In 1920-21 prices fell 46 
per cent in 13 months. Since midsummer 
prices have fluctuated within a fractional 
range and every indication now points to 
the cessation of the violent fall. Most 
economic authorities believe that the 
general trend of prices over the next 10 
years will be downward, though there 
probably will be interrupting zigzag move- 
ments at intervals. 

All this means that greater stability and 
certainty will attend business operations in 
the future. It is significant that raw mate- 
rials which always start up or down 
before other prices and move faster and 
further than they do, have in most cases 
clearly reached bottom. 

With materials cheap and stable, or ris- 
ing, as in some cases, there no longer ex- 
ists a reason for consumers’ reluctance to 
cover future requirements in part at 
least, or for bankers’ refusal to finance 
such purchases. This should be one of 
the forward developments of 1922. 


Price Disparity an Obstacle 


The most g@xious obstacle to general 
revival is the disparity in prices. The old 
price relationships between commodities 
have been wrecked with serious results to 
the purchasing power of large and im- 
portant consumers. The farmers have 
been the worst sufferers in this respect 
and their . plight has” seriously reacted 
upon almost eyery branch of manufac- 
ture and disffibution. It is estimated 
that the farmers’ purchasing power has 
shrunk more than 50 per cent since 
1920. Deflation in metal prices also 
has been the most drastic ever seen. 


5 


The discrepancy in prices is pictured 
in the accompanying chart showing the 
curve of the bureau of labor wholesale 
price index of commodity values. By 
grouping farm products and metals to- 
gether it is found that their combined 
average is only 119 per cent of 1913, 
while other commodities, excluding these 
two groups, stand at 176 per cent. The 
general average is 49 per cent of the pre- 
war level. 

Much has been said about the necessity 
of recuperation in the farmers’ purchas- 
ing power before industrial revival can 
begin. The state of general industry and 
of agriculture bear a relation: to each 
other of both cause and effect. 

During the war there was a _ serious 
crippling of industrial capacity, especially 
in Europe. At the same time the pro- 
duction of agricultural products expanded. 
In this country factories after enjoying 
a brief boom in 1919 and 1920 suffered 
a falling off in demand due to failure of 
foreign purchasing power to revive and 
exhaustion of banking credit. Farm out- 
put, however, did not decline in propor- 
tion. As a result there is a relative over- 
supply of farm products in comparison 
with the volume of finished goods. This 
is the fundamental reason for the dis- 
proportionate deflation of farm prices. 

The unbalanced situation may be rem- 
edied either by more industrial production 
or curtailed agricultural output: The lat- 
ter is unlikely. The increases already 
made in industrial, output in this country 
and the prospects of improvement of 
European purchasing power are develop- 
ments of great promise for farmer re- 
vival. The rise in purchasing power of 
the farmer Will not precede but will fol- 
low industrial betterment. The first ad- 
vance in the direction of increased ac- 
tivities will be made in the industrial cen- 
ters and not on the farms. 
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HOW RAILROAD EARNINGS AND eae eAPFIC HAVE GAINED IN RECENT 
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Business Wins Washington's Aid 


Constructive Program Is Developed by Administration To Advance Commercial Interests of 
Nation—Secretary Hoover Makes Department of Commerce an Effective, Function- 
ing Branch—Tax Reform Started—Business Methods Applied to Government 


ACK to Business” has for Wash- 
B ington the collateral meaning of 

economic restoration and _ politi- 
cal prestige. A new national administra- 
tion is rounding out its first year in 
office. A new congress has concluded a 
special session of seven months and is 
now sitting in its first regular session. 
An unusual opportunity has been af- 
forded in the past 
year both to the 
administration and 
to congress to be 
of real _ service. 
The thing eco- 
nomically sound 
for the country 
should have been 
the right thing 
politically. What 
does an account- 
ing of the stew- 
ardship. reveal? 
First and  fore- 
most, that the ad- 
ministrative end 
of the govern- 
ment has rendered 
positive and im- 
mediate assistance 
to business 
struggling with 
the backlash of 
the Great War. 
Second, that when 
viewed through 
nonpartisan lenses 
congress has en- 
acted much legis- 
lation of a _ con- 
structive character 
and has been espe- 
cially kind to the 
farmer, who is 
still the corner- 
stone of the busi- 
ness structure. In 
peering ahead, it 
should not be for- 
gotten that the 
imminence of the 
next congressional 
election cannot 
help but exert a 
most stimulating influence upon con- 
gress. Many important problems are yet 
to receive attention in the legislative 
branch including those of taxes and tar- 
iffs. Owing to incapacity of the President 
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and the deadlock between a Demo- 
cratic White House and a Republican 
Capitol Hill, the economic and politic- 
al year in Washington did not open 
until March 4. The induction of War- 
ren G. Harding as President and the 
formation of a new cabinet ended 
this stalemate. The changes conse- 
quent to the first political upheaval in 





eight years released new energies. The 
ca>inet, topped by Charles E. Hughes 
as secretary of state, satisfied all but 
the incorrigibly partisan. The wish of 
the incoming executive that March 4 
be observed only be renewed activity 
in trade and industry was auspicious 

Every administrative department of 
the federal government has lent trade 
and industry a 
helping hand in 
the past year. The 
department of 
justice no longer 
casts a menacing 
shadow over 
lawful as well as 
unlawful prac- 
tices. The de- 
partment of la- 
bor, although 
under somewhat 
of an eclipse, has 
ceased to be a 
mere puppet of 
the American 
Federation of 
Labor. The de- 
partment of 
state is making 
history with its 
conduct of the 
limitation-of-arms 
conference, whose 
successful out- 
come will be re- 
flected more in 
the office than in 
the home. Great 
doses of speed 
have been _in- 
jected into the 
postal system. 
The treasury and 
the federal _re- 
serve system have 
been steadied by 
the hand of one 
of the ranking 
bankers of the 
country. Great 
credit is given the 
system’s manage- 
ment despite per- 
sistent criticism from some quarters. 
especially in the Southern _ states 
Helpful as these new policies and ac- 
tivities have been they all have been over- 
shadowed by Herbert Hoover's direction 
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E WANT no paternalism in 

government. We do need in 
government aids to business in a 
collective sense. In a department 
we do not want to either engage 
in business or to regulate busi- 
ness. We need a department that 
can give prompt and accurate 
dagnes’s from both a foreign and 
domestic point of view of eco- 
nomic events, of economic ten- 
cenc'es, of econom‘c ills; that can 
promptly and accurately survey 
econcmic opportunity, economic 
d'scrim'nation and opposition; that 
can give scientific advice and as- 
sistance and stability to industry 
in furnishing it with prompt and 
accurate data upon production, 





What the Department of Commerce Should Be 


BY HERBERT HOOVER 


supplies and consumption; that 
can co-operate with it in finding 
standards and simplificat’ons; that 
can by broad study promote na- 
tional conservation in industry 
and the elimination of waste; that 
can study and ventilate the com 
mercial side of our power possi- 
bilities; that can study and adv se 
national policies in devclopment of 
rail, water and overseas transpor- 
tation; that, in fact covers, so far 
as government functions can cover, 
the broad commercial problems of 
trade, industry, and transportation. 
This can be accomplished more by 
co-ordination of existing govern- 
mental facilities than by increased 
expenditures. 








of the department of commerce and 
his direct, personal assistance to the 
President. His guidance of the na- 
tional unemployment conference which 
convened in Washington on Sept. 26 
at the behest of the President trans- 
lated into fact the basic reason for 
the conference. His reorganization of 
the department of commerce, more 
particularly the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, was an accom- 
plishment greater than that of any 
other cabinet officer, having in mind 
the possibility of aiding trade and 
industry. The department of com- 
merce.now is on the map for the 
figst time since it became a separate 
entity in 1914. 

Conceived originally as a virile con- 
necting link between manufacturers 
and exporters in the Un‘ted States and 
trade opportunities abroad, the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce 
long since had succumbed to the lassi- 
tude of the federal service and become 
the happy hunting ground of long- 
winded consular reports of dubious 
worth and the publisher of a daily 
bulletin in which, hopper-like, reports 
were dumped and printed without in- 
terpretation, little editing and less or- 
der. This was the state of affairs Sec- 
retary Hoover inherited. Seeing great 
possibilities in the bureau because of 
his European experiences during the 
war and his recognition of the need 
of foreign trade, he went before con- 
gress and came away with an appro- 
priation of $250,000 available July 1. 
To direct the rejuvenation of the bur- 
eau Secretary Hoover installed Dr. 
Julius Klein as director on June 22. 

Then, in July and August, Secretary 


Hoover set up 14 separate commodity 
divisions, each having its own spe- 
cialized field and charged with the 
advancement of foreign trade peculiar 
to its commodity. Parenthetically, the 
first commodity division organized 
was the iron and steel one. The other 
13 commodity divisions are agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles, auto- 
motive, electrical goods and machin- 
ery, fuel, boots, shoes and leather, 
lumber, foodstuffs, industrial machin- 
ery, rubber, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and specialties. In explanation the bur- 
eau states: , 


“The men appointed to head the 
commodity divisions are all recognized 
experts in their particular field. They 
were selected with the help and ad- 
vice of the leading organizations in 
each field. Through their specialized 
knowledge and training the bureau 
hopes to be able to be of much direct 
and personal service to the important 
export industries of the United States. 
It is the duty of these men to keep 
in the closest possible touch with 
the centers of the industries they serve 
by way of appropriate commercial or- 
ganizations, trade papers, editors and 
the manufacturers and merchants in- 
dividually. They are charged with the 
responsibility of ascertaining the char- 
acter of the information most ur- 
gently needed by each industry, or 
which would be most generally use- 
ful during different seasons and under 
varying conditions and circumstances. 
With this information at hand they 
make use of the department’s exist- 
ing worldwide facilities, consisting at 
present of more than 600 foreign rep- 
resentatives ir the form of consuls, 
attaches and trade commissioners, in 
promptly obtaining the exact informa- 
tion desired. Their long experience 
in and special knowledge of the pe- 
culiar problems connected with each 
industry should result in the rendering 


of reports which will be understood 
in their true significance by the Amer- 
ican business men concerned. These 
men also see to it that reports reach- 
ing the division from all sources are 
properly interpreted from an industria! 
standpoint and are immediately sub- 
mitted to the points where they will 
do the most good.” 


These 14 commodity divisions placed 
on a business basis, attention was 
turned to the geographical phase of 
export business. In place of the sin- 
gle European division which covered 
not only Europe but also Africa and 
Canada, two new divisions were estab- 
lished—Eastern and Western Europe. 
Then followed the Near East, Latin- 
American and Far Eastern divisions. 
These geographical divisions super- 
vise the preparation of reports and 
replies from interested American busi- 
ness men from the geographical point 
of view, and supplement the commodi- 
ty divisions. Of a wholly different 
character are the divisions of trans- 
portation and commercial laws, which 
followed the geographical divisions. 
The division of commercial laws has 
begun a worldwide survey of the com- 
mercial laws of foreign nations. 

Not yet satisfied that he had ex- 
hausted the bureau’s possibilities, Sec- 
retary Hoover discontinued the daily 
publication of Commerce Reports and 
on Sept. 5 made it a weekly, gave it 
a cover that smashed all tradition by 
looking unlike a government publica- 
tion, ordered commodity division 
chiefs to prepare weekly articles and 
summaries and made the publicaticn 
of real value to both manufacturers 
and exporters. As a balancing aid 
to domestic business, Secretary 
Hoover inaugurated a monthly Sum- 
mary of Current Business, which is 
still in process of refinement. Pro- 
duction statistics are assembled, and 
trends ascertained and charted. 

What is more, these departures of 
Secretary Hoover from the rut into 
which even whole departments fall are 
proving their value. The commodity 
divisions supply an example. The iron 
and steel division is now arranging 
for greater participation of American 
producers in trade openings abroad for 
iron and steel; to obtain wider ac- 
ceptance abroad of American iron and 
steel standards and_ specifications; 
to keep the American producers in- 
formed of foreign production, new 
processes, current prices, exports and 
imports, changes in tariffs, and the 
like. The industrial machinery divi- 
sion is in touch with some 4000 manu- 
facturers as yet not organized, and is 
forming special committees to further 
exports in directions from which ex- 
porting has never been considered. 
The fuel division is making a thor- 
ough survey of American and foreign 
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oil interests throughout the world, The 
transportation division is. furnishing 
free freight rates by land or water 
from anywhere to anywhere—a serv- 
ice rendered gratis by no one else. 

Searcely had Secretary Hoover com- 
pleted this task, the magnitude of 
which no one can appreciate unless 
he himself has become enmeshed in 
the governmental red tape that snarls 
at every turn, when the national un- 
employment conference that had been 
called by the President convened on 
Sept. 26. Excepting possibly Secre- 
tary Hughes’ handling of the arms 
conference, no cabinet officer last year 
undertook a problem so loaded with 
political and economic dynamite. The 
President and Secretary Hoover, long 
before the conference assembled, had 
searched out the trouble and arrived 
at the remedy their diagnosis called 
for, and the sixty-odd representatives 
of capital and labor and’ the people 
who attended the conference signed 
their names to the Harding-Hoover 
prescription. 


Raid on Treasury Blocked 


As the summer wore on the unem- 
ployment situation became more acute 
daily. Federal officials kept their 
fingers on the pulse constantly but 
not until unemployment and the gov- 
ernment became linked up in printed 
word and conversation did Washington 
believe the time had come to use the 
knife. The greater the volume of un- 
employment became the more it was 
argued that relief should be accorded 
by the federal government, and relief 
was synonymous with a raid on the 
public treasury. Practically the first 
suggestion of a federal “dole” prompt- 
ed the call for the conference. Secre- 
tary Hoover's task, to which he had 
been assigned by the President, was 
to thrust the unemployment problem 
back where it belonged—on the states 
and municipalities. The conference 
was in session, barring some recesses, 
from Sept. 26 to Oct. 13. Contentious 
questions concerning wages and hours 
of labor and the open and closed shop 
were adroitly smothered, the conference 
accepted unhesitatingly the recommenda- 
tions contained in the agenda, sug- 
gestions for the formation of local 
committees were broadcasted and 
since Oct. 13 the unemployed ques- 
tion has been effectually disposed of. 
Only those close to Secretary Hoover 
know of the tortuous course through 
which he safely steered the confer- 
ence ship and how he stayed a move- 
ment in favor of a. governmental 
“dole” for the jobless which has cost 
Great Britain more than $200,000,000 
in 16 months. 

Had congress in the past year en- 
acted no legislation other than the 
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act creating the bureau of the budget 
it would have merited praise. Coming 
as it did on the heels of the orgy of 
War spending, the act has greater 
significance. Chief of the functions of 
the newly-created bureau is to “clear” 
the appropriation requests of all gov- 
ernment departments and agencies—a 
procedure even a mediocre business 
man would insist upon but which the 
government has never adopted. By 
Sept. 15 of last year the requests of 
all department and commission heads 
were in the hands of the budget di- 
rector; between then and Dec. 5, when 
the budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning next July 1 was transmitted to 
congress by the President, these re- 
quests were scanned and pared. As 
Budget Director Dawes declared in 
his statement to congress in Decem- 
ber, “for the first time in the history 
of the country a national brdget has 
been prepared ‘based on _ estimates 
from the spending departments act- 
ing under a strong and continued 
executive pressure for economy and 
efficiency”. 


The budget transmitted to congress 
on Dec. 5 estimated governmental ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1, for which congress is 
about to appropriate, at $3,505,754,727. 
This compares with $3,967,922,366 esti- 
mated as the expenditure in the fiscal 
year ended next June 30 and actual 
expenditure of $5,538,040,689 in the 
fiscal year ended last June 30. The 
estimate of the year beginning next 
July 1 therefore is more than $2,000,- 
000,000 under the actual expenditures 
of the year ended last June 30. This 
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evidences economy which is reflected 
in every home of the land through a 
lightening of the tax burden. In the 
accompanying table is given the sum- 
mary of budget expenditures for 1923, 
estimated expenditures for 1922, and 
actual expenditures for 1921, exclusive 
of postal service expenditures paid 
from post revenues. 

A feature of the budget act 
cannot fail of good results is the co- 
ordination of sales and purchases by 
all departments and independent 
agencies. More times than a govern- 
ment should admit, department 
has been selling for a fraction of 
their real value supplies which an- 
other department is buying in the 
open market. It has also frequently 
happened—to the detriment of the 
treasury—that government depart- 
ments have bid against one another 
for the same materials. This is now 
a thing of the past. Whenever a de- 
partment desires to sell surplus ma- 
terials or lay in supplies its inten- 
tion is “cleared” through a branch of 
the budget director’s office. 

Still another phase of the act is the 
role of the director of the budget 
in acting as agent for the joint com- 
mittee on reorganization, which under 
a resolution of May 5, 1921, has been 
studying governmental functions with 
an eye to regrouping. This committee 
has been at work since May and is 
expected to submit its report some- 
time in January. It is proposed that 
the treasury be relieved of many 
functions not strictly financial, that all 
of the shipping and ship regulatory ac- 
tivities of the government save the 
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Exterritoral Jurisdiction 
How the Panama Canal «s Being Used 
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ELABORATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCE REPORTS TYPIFIES SPIRIT 
OF INTENSIFIED SERVICE TO BUSINESS WHICH ANIMATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE TODAY 
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shipping board be grouped under the 
secretary of commerce, for example, 
all engineering activities may be 
lodged in the department of the in- 
terior. If objections can be over- 
come the war and navy departments 
may be merged into one department 
of national defense and the resultant 
vacancy at the cabinet table allotted 
to a new department of public wel- 
fare. Every proposed reorganization 
of the departments in the past has 
precipitated a storm of protest and 
brought little or no accomplishment; 
whether this precedent will stand may 
be seen early in 1922, 


Taxation Receives Much Attention 


In the special session of congress 
which convened on April 11 and ad- 
journed on Nov. 23 the tariff and 
taxation, as was to be expected, played 
the stellar roles. The tax bill is a 
law today while the Fordney tariff 
bill still reposes in the bosom of the 
senate finance committee. Complaint 
concerning the tax bill is not so much 
that it does not reduce sufficiently the 
volume of taxation as it is that the 
proper sources of revenue were not 
tapped. Consideration of the tax bill, 
especially in the senate, was marked 
by the persistence of the advocates 
of the sales or turnover tax, yet when 
the test came in November the 
proposal insignificant sup- 
port in the senate. Admittedly the 
tax bill will not stand for more than 
a year, as receding governmental ex- 
penditures will permit of a further 
lessening of the tax burden, and it is 
expected that the sales tax will be 
heard of again. The great bulk of in- 
come taxpayers will benefit beginning 
with the March 15 payment from the 
increase in the exemption from $2000 
to $2500, and the increase of from $200 
to $400 each for children. Including 
the normal tax, the maximum income 
tax, also beginning March 15, is 58 
per cent. The shipping and traveling 
public will benefit from the lifting of 
the 3 per cent tax on freight charges 
and 8 per cent tax on passenger and 
Pullman fares as of Jan. 1. The ex- 
cess profits tax also went on Jan. 1 
but in its stead came an increase of 
2% per cent—to 12% per cent—on 
the normal income of corporations. 
Numerous small nuisance and luxury 
taxes also went on Jan. 1. 


vote 
marshalled 


Discussion of tariff legislation left 
its imprint upon almost every month 
of 1921. Informal hearings were 
held in January and February by the 
ways and means committee of the 
house, resulting in star-chamber ses- 
sions of subcommittees through 
March, April and May and finally 
the introduction of the Fordney bill 
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in the house in the first week of July 
By Aug. 1 the bill had 
mitted to the senate and referred to 
the senate finance committee. Mid- 
August saw the leaders of the industry 
and its various branches testifying be- 
fore the committee. The difficulties of 
writing a permanent tariff law amidst 
decreasing production costs abroad and 
an ever-fluctuating exchange became 
so manifest in September that the 
Fordney bill was laid aside. Even the 
introduction of antidumping provisions 
and the American valuation plan failed 
to meet the situation. Had a Demo- 
cratic congress writing the law 
the task would have been simple—one 
of reducing rates and adding to the 
free list. Republican 
to impose 
short the free list proved another mat- 
ter. the tariff 
sion were such questions as stabiliza- 
tion of exchange, which in turn 
back to the question of German repa- 
rations, ascertainment of 
production costs here and abroad, and 
how to flood of 
such nations as 
newly-created 

without at the 
tariff wall between 
and the European 


been trans 


been 


For a congress 


equitable rates and cut 


Interwoven in discus- 


went 
comparable 


bar a imports from 
the 


mid-Europe 


Germany and 
states of 
time building a 
the United 
states in our 


same 
States 
debt 
The President, in his message to con- 
gress at the the regular 
session on Dec. 5, urged early enact- 
ment of the Fordney bill and the 
extension of the powers of the federal 
tariff commission to permit it to 
“proclaim American under 
prescribed conditions on any given list 
of articles imported.” There is promise 
now of a successor to the Underwood 
act by spring. 


opening of 


valuation 


Legislation Benefits Farmer 


the farmer benefitted 
most from congress in 1921 and for 
the reason, chiefly, of the formation 
of the so-called agricultural 
the senate. It should be recalled in 
this connection that more than one 
acknowledged leader in the iron and 
steel industry has iterated and re- 
iterated that the buying power of the 
farmer must be restored before gen- 
uiné prosperity can return. 
Hoover himself deplored the 
liquidation of the farmer. The passage 
of the emergency tariff in May and its 
indefinite extension in November pro- 
vided exclusively for the farmer and 
afforded him protection from foreign 
imports of grain and foodstuffs. There 
also were the Capper-Tincher bill, 
regulating the grain exchanges of the 
country; the act giving the secretary of 
agriculture supervision over  stock- 
yards and packing houses; the Curtis 
bill setting up a revolving fund of $25,- 


Without doubt 


bloc in 


Secretary 
over- 
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000,000 for the use of farm-loan banks; 
the agricultural credits bill whereby 
$1,000,000,000 was appropriated for the 
War Finance Corp., and the Kenyon 
bill increasing the interest on farm- 
loan bank bonds without increasing 
the rate of interest to the farmers 
themselves. In the past year con- 
gress also provided for the extension 
of the Alaskan railroad, made peace 
on Oct. 18 with both Germany and 
Austria, appropriated $75,000,000 for 
good roads, provided additional credit 
for the Philippine government in a 
financial crisis, limited immigration, 
and restored credit in South America 
with the passage on April 20 of the 
Colombian treaty. Nor should it be 
forgotten that through a courageous 
stand of the President between $3,000,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000,000 was saved 
by postponement of the soldier bonus 
the session the 
house and senate passed 136 bills and 
resolutions, while 135 additional meas- 
ures wete passed by the house and 
the 


issue, In special 


are pending in senate 


Pittsburgh Base Under Fire 


As- 
Consumers 
the year that 
efforts to indict 
the Pittsburgh point practice. 
On April 30 formal complaint 
was issued by the federal trade com- 
mission, after consideration of the bas- 
point matter 1919, 
when the first conference on the mat- 
ter was held at Washington. On Dec. 
6 the complaint in the was 
amended, and the promise is held 
out that the hearings will be inaug- 
urated in January. Although the steel 
industry necessarily is divided on the 
basing point issue it apparently stands 
solid on cost reporting, an issue dor- 
mant since the summer of 1920 when 
independent producers enjoined the 
trade commission from compelling 
them to submit monthly cost reports. 
On Nov. 25 the trade commission re- 
opened the matter by demanding the 
right to inspect the books of 22 iron, 
steel and coke producers united in the 
Claire Furnace case to combat the 
commission, a demand that was re- 
fused in the district supreme court. 


For the Western and Southern 
Rolled Steel 
out as 
their 


sociation of 
1921 
saw 


will stand 
crowned 
basing 


the 


ing since July 9, 


case 


So far as governmental initiative is 
concerned, the iron and steel industry 
received practically no assistance in 
1921 in the matter of lower freight 
rates. True, export rates were re- 
duced in September and rates on ore 
in eastern and southern territory in 
October, with minor adjustments in 
the rate structure in process all 
through the year, but the interstate 
commerce commission's strict adher- 

(Concluded on Page 27) 








| Wage Deflation Still Incomplete 


Trade Union Rates Are Holding Up General Averages, of American Industries—Need 
for Greater Balance Is Shown by Analysis of Figures—Iron and Steel 50 
1914 Level — Reductions Coming More Slowly 


Per Cent Above 


AGES in the iron and steel 
W  insssie and principal metal 
trades, figured on a basis of 


general averages, are down to a point 
only 50 per cent above the level of 
1914. The rate paid common labor in 
the industry, including the iron ore 
mines in the Lake Superior district, 
is exactly 50 per cent above 1914. 


Sheet mill workers employed by 
those companies having an agreement 
with the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, are re- 
ceiving but 18 per cent more than the 
1914 base rate. At the peak in 1920, 
they received 109.5 per cent more than 
the 1914 rate. Tin mill workers are 
down to 30 per cent, from 96.5 per 
cent, at the peak in 1920. Iron mill 
workers, including the puddlers, are 
47.9 per cent above 1914. Their wages 
when highest in 1920 were 2168 per 
cent above the 1914 rate. 

The changes in the rates paid to 
the various classes of mill workers 
by the United States Steel Corp. ap- 
proximate those of the independent 
mills operating under agreement with 
the Amalgamated association. In the 
compilation of the accompanying table 
and chart showing the changes in the 
Amalgamated mill wages, the 1ates in 
effect in November and December, 
1921 were used. 

Wages paid machinists at present in 
the principal districts of the country 
show a general average of 55 per 
cent above the level of 1914. At the 
peak in 1920 the average was 125 per 
cent greater than that of 1914. Union 
molders in December showed the highest 
rate, compared with what they re- 
ceived seven 


lis, New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Indianapolis. 
The highest union rate paid at any one 
time in any of these cities was $1.062 
per hour, in Detroit, and that cify 
had the highest, 90 cents, in December 1921. 

Union molders’ rates were not strict- 
ly adhered to during the period of 
depression even in some of the so- 
called “union shops”; it often being a 
case of a man going to work for 
what he could get, regardless of union 
affiliations. 

The actual earnings of the mold- 
ers’ probably are much less than 99.1 
per cent above those of 1914. 

An agreement was made by the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense association 
and union molders in Atlantic City late 
in December which provides for a wage 
cut of 10 per cent for stove plates and 
5 per cent on some classes of piece- 
work in stove foundries. 

The depressed period has been un- 
favorable for the trade unions to as- 
sert themselves; many foundries have 
managed to shake off union control. 
They believe the change in this re- 
spect is permanent; but where union 
molders have been out of work the 
foundries have been idle or operating 
at a greatly reduced rate. At a meet- 
ing of the National Founders’ asso- 
ciation in New York recently it was 
pointed out that a year previous the 


“association was combating strikes in 


the shops of 20 of its members. All 
were fought to “a successful con- 
clusion”, and, it was added, “today 
the industry is practically free of 
labor disputes.” 

Great progress has been made in 


liquidating wages in the iron and steel 
industry. The hourly common labor 
wage rate paid by the United States 
Steel Corp., today is 30 cents, as com- 
pared with 20 in 1914. The rate paid 
by the Steel corporation reached the 
peak Feb. 1, 1920, at 50.6 cents on a 
basis of 10 hours. This rate was held 
until May 16, 1921 when it was re- 
duced to 40.5 cents an hour. The next 
change was made on July 16 when 
the corporation abolished the practice 
of paying 50 per cent extra for over- 
time, this change amounting to a re- 
duction of 8.6 per cent in the laborer’s 
earnings for a 10-hour day. It brought 
the rate down to 37 cents an hour, 
figured on a basis of a 10-hour day. 
On Aug. 29 the rate was reduced to 
30 cents. The reductions made by the 
corporation are fairly illustrative of 
those put in effect in the iron and 
steel industry as a whole, but in re- 
cent months a divergence has been 
noted. When the corporation reduced 
to 30 cents some of the independents 
cut to 27 cents, and others, down to 
25 cents. 

The fluctuations in hourly rates paid 
by the Steel corporation to common 
labor at the iron ore mines in the 
Lake Superior district have been sub- 
stantially the same as those at the 
blast furnaces and mills. At the peak, 
53.3 cents an hour was paid on the 
basis of a 10-hour day, while at some 
of its mines in Minnesota as recently 
as November it was paying 32.5 cents. 
The general average in the mining 
districts of Minnesota was 30 cents. 
In Michigan a few cents less was paid, 
and on the Menominee range, where 

work was creat- 








years ago. The 
average still is : 
99.1 per cent above Average Monthly Wages in Iron and Steel 
1914, while the 
ng Industry, and Number of Employes 
highest wages 
: Number of Number of 
they were paid establishments employes half month per month 
in 1920 averaged November, 1921..... 118 124,147 $5,274,084 $92.68 
ctober .......... 11 119,269 4,989,018 81.80 
1357 per cent September ......... 106 106,690 4131,241 77.40 
over 1914. The August fy RS Ee 113 162,787 4,362,233 84.88 
iu : EL RRS ONE: 118 101,638 3,909, 76.96 
cities from which Tune li, BEI AS 117 111/540 4,896,331 87.82 
» Neh aaa 111 111,123 ,419,262 97 .64 
data were ob ME as. ten ean 113 120:641 6,406,764 106.33 
tained in figuring | March ........... 114 133,738 8,173,095 122.18 
v lders’ February ......... 116 143,228 9,274,639 129.70 
union molders January .......... 103 106,676 8,011,217 150. 16 
wages are: Bos- : 
, 1921 (11 months).. 113 116,498 $5,895,238 $100.68 
ton, Chicago, 1928 Biber geititiae Fs 305 172,318 13,015,883 151.06 
wr ests SS aS, away dbs « ,244 9,989,098 128.22 
Cincinnati, De- | RCH dere te 97 180,859 10:734,114 118.74 
trot, Los An- MIE aa Bocis «aoe 97 180,088 8,327,492 92.49 
geles, . Minneapo- 
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ed purposely to 
relieve the hard- 
ship imposed by 
protracted unem- 
ployment che la- 
bor rate dropped 


year previous 

$158.72 to 20 cents an 

160.35 hour, the level 

153.54 of 1914, 

144.04 ; — 

Lente +} im general in the 

148.70 iron and steel 

155.90 industry have 

147.02 b 
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the average monthly wage paid in 
industry, as reported by the bureau of 
labor statistics was $77.40, compare ' 
with $151.06, the average for the year 
1920. This represented a reduction of 
48.7 per cent. But in October the average 
advanced to $81.80, a reduction of 
45.8 per cent from the general level 
of 1920. And in November, the wage 
went up ta $92.68, representing a re- 





Index of Union Wage 
Rates and Hours 


(1913 = 100) 
Rates of 
Rates of Full-time wages per 
wages per hoursper week, full 


hour wee time 
BOGP cae cucaé 90 103 92 
SG oe cena 91 102 93 
2 Sa 92 102 93 
ers 94 101 95 
| eee 96 101 96 
et eae 98 160 98 
ery 100 100 100 
PES 102 100 102 
BEB ed cevase 103 99 102 
ese 107 99 106 
4 te ee 114 98 112 
i 133 97 130 
Seed écccvas 155 95 148 
SL. eaee «oe 199 ry 189 
bidee4 eens 205 94 193 





The foregoing figures are as of May 
each year, as compiled by the bureau of 
labor statistics. A general estimate of 
the index of all union wage rates was 
submitted to the President’s conference 
on unemployment as of August, 1921. 
The figure was 189, indicating a reversion 
of the rates to below those of May, 1920. 











duction of only 38.6 per cent from the 
average of 1920. The figure of $92.68, 
however, compared with $158.72 for 
November, 1920 represented a reduction 
of 41.6 per cent. 

Common labor in the steel industry 
is down from 50.6 cents to 25 to 30 
cents an hour, a reduction of approx'- 
mately 40 to 50 per cent. These and 
other figures in detail bear out the 
assertion made recently by John A. 
Topping, chairman of the koard of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. that the 
industry has reduced the average of 
wages 40 per cent or more. 

The bureau of labor statistics are 
based on figures obtained from a vary- 
ing number of companies, the total in 
1917 and 1918 being 97 companies, 
while in subsequent years more than 
100 companies have been represented 
each month. The figures show that 
the average monthly wage paid in the 
iron and steel industry for the 11 
months, to Dec. 1, 1920, was $100.68, 
as compared with the average of 
$151.06 in the entire year of 1920. The 
former figure was greatly increased 
by the wages paid in the first four 
months of 192). In January, 1921 the 
wage was stilbas high as $150.16, but 
by May it ha@ dropped to $9764. By 
September it had been reduced to 
$77.40, while in October and Novem- 


ber, as already explained, it advanced. 
This was due to the taking back of 
some of the higher-priced labor. 

The total wage outlay of 113 plants 
for the 11 months to Dec. 1 in the 
iron and steel industry, the bureau's 
figures indicate, was $11,790,476. This 
compares with a total of $26,031,766 
for the full year of 1920 for 105 
plants 

The average number of employes 
per plant in 1920 was 1641, while the 
average in the 11 months to Dec. 1, 1921 





Wage Changes Based 


on Selling Prices 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers’ Scale 
Per- Per- Per- 
centage centage centage 
advance advance __re- 


at in duction 
peak Nov.-Dec., from 
over 1921 peak 
1914 over of 
1914 1920 
Sheet mill workers 109.5 18. 43.7 
Tin mill workers 96.5 30. ,. 
Bar mill workers: 
Puddling ...... 235. 50. 55. 
Cinder bottom : 
Heavy scrap. 271. 61, 56. 
Light scrap.. 253. 57. 55.5 
Cast swarth. 250. 57. 55. 
Sand bottom : 
Heavy scrap. 212. 45. 53. 
Light scrap.. 271. 61. 56. 
Muck rolling... 227. 50. 49.5 
Piling on boards 138. $1. 42. 
Heating ....... 174. 34.5 50. 


Guide mill..... 137. 32.5 44. 
Average, bar mill 216.8 47.9 51.6 

















was 1031, a reduction of 37.1 per 

cent. The average number per plant 
engaged in November, 1921 was 1052. 
The total number employed in 118 
plants in November was 124,147. 

The consensus of opinion in indus- 
trial enterprises generally is that unions 
are less of a factor today in determin- 
ing wages and working regulations than 
at any time in the past eight years. 

‘A general estimate of all union wage 
stales was obtained by the President's 
couference on unemployment placing 
the index number as of August at 189, 
compared with 1913 as the base, or 100. 
The rapid rise in wages did not begin 
until 1914 when the world war led to 
increased demand for men in American 
industrial enterprises. 

The only department in the iror and 
steel industry, generally speaking, in 
which employers deal with trades 
unions is in the independent sheet, 
tin and iron mills, through the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. As wages paid the 
union mill workers are based on sell- 
ing prices it is interesting to note 
how they compared with the general 
average of union labor. 

As previously shown, sheet mill 
workers’ wages in December were 18 
per cent over the 1914 level; tin mill 
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Rate prior to war, 1914 
BOSTON: $3.50 for 9 hours 


CHICAGO: 
CINCINNATI: 
DETROIT: $3.50 for 9 hours 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
NEW ORLEANS: 
NEW YORK CITY: 
PITTSBURGH: $4.00 for 9 hours 
ST. LOUIS: $3.50 for 9 hours 
CLEVELAND: $3.50 for 9 hours 
INDIANAPOLIS: $3.50 for 9 hours 


$4.00 for 9 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 


$3.50 for 9 hours 
$3.25 for 9 hours 
$3.75 for 9 hours 


Indianapolis, $3.30 for 9 hours. 
and beneh workers in their respective cities. 





Highest rates since 
1914 


$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 
$8.40 for 8 hours 
136.4% over prewar 
$7.00 for 8 hours 
125.5% over prewar 
$8.50 for 8 hours 
173.7% over prewar 
$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 
$7.20 for 8 hours 
149.3% over prewar 
$7.04 for 8 hours 
111.5% over prewar 
$7.50 for 8 hours 
111% over prewar 
$8.00 for 8 hours 
157.7% over prewar 
$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 
$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 


Rise and Fall of Union Molders’ Wages 


Present minimum rate 
and hours. 
$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 
$6.40 for 8 hours 
80.1% over prewar 
$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 
$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 
$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 
$6.40 for 8 hours 
121.6% over prewar 
$6.50 for 8 hours 
95.6% over prewar 
$6.25 for 8 hours 
75.9% over prewar 
$6.80 for 8 hours 
119% over prewar 
$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 
$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


The foregoing schedules are for floor, bench and core workers, with two exceptions: 
Coremakers in Minneapolis prior to the war received $3.15 for 9 hours, and coremakers in 
In later comparisons they are on the same basis as floor 

















workers, 30 per cent, and iron mill 
Machine Shop Wage 
Comparisons 

Av Average 
hese 2 hourly 
rate, rate at Present 
February, peak, hiring 
1915 1920 rate 
Toolmakers ...... .$0.40 $0.79 $0.61 
Machinists ........ .3 7 .50 
Lathe hands, under 

24-imch ......... 324% .65 45 
Lathe hands, over 

EE 2s dane kot Db 61 -50 
Planer hands, under 

Se oer 72 .45 
Planer hands, larger .35 .70% .50 
Grinders, rough ... .25 .50 .30 
ene ee eee .30 69 50 
Floor hands ...... 35 65 .50 
Bench hands ...... 30 62 35 
Drill press, ordinary .25 .54 .30 
Drill press, radial.. .30 .59 .35 
Boring mill ....... 37% 72 -55 
Screw machine, hand .25 55% .35 
Screw machine, au- 

Pr .65 .40 
Turret lathe ....... .32% 65 40 
Milling machine, 

OS " Fererrrerrr .25 56 40 
Milling, plain .... .27% .63 45 
Milling, universal... .30 58 50 
Blacksmiths, forge 

SER. 2 wdcansee ce 30 .70 50 
Blacksmiths, ham- 
| 71 .50 
Patternmakers, 

a bclthdacode a rr 4 
elpers dé pina oe tid - 54 ° 
Polishers ......... .30 0 45 
General labor ..... 20 45 .30 

The foregoing aver: while taken from 
the statistics in the Cleveland district are 
fairly tative of the averages in the 
largest districts of the country represented 
in the National Metal Trades association. 
The ; i is _— 2 PN age oon the 
changes in wages applied to more im- 
portant classifications. The maximum and 
minimum a rates at t are 20 per 
cent above to 20 per cent the average. 











workers, 47.9 per cent. This indicates 
that in a declining market such as ex- 
perienced during the past year in the 
iron and steel industry, wage reduc- 
tions based on selling prices recede 
much more rapidly than do the gen- 
eral averages of union wage rates. 
At the peak in May, 1921, the average 
hourly rate paid union workmen was 
205 per cent above 1913. Sheet mill 
workers at the peak were 109.5 per 
cent above 1914; tin mill workers, 
96.5 per cent, and iron mill workers, 
216.8 per cent. 

In the case of sheet and tin mill 
workers, under the selling price-wage 
agreement, the advance was not so 
great as the average of trade unions. 
A striking exception is the fact that 
the rise in iron mill workers’ wages at 
the peak exceeded the general average 
of union labor. 

The wages of sheet mill workers 
under the Ama!gamated scale have 
been reduced 43.7 per cent from the 
peak; those of ‘tin mill workers, 34 
per cent, and those of iron mill work- 
ers, 51.6 per cent. 

By way of comparison with some 
other basic industries of the country: 
The average of wages paid railroad 
employes of all classifications is 125 
per cent above that of 1914. The peak 
figure was 153 per cent above 1914. 
The present high average indicates why 
executives insist on further action. 

Building labor, principally unionized, 
also shows a high average above 1920, 
considering the widespread idleness. 
It still is 90 per cent above the pre- 
war rate. Its peak figure was 120 per 
cent above 1914. Union coal miners 
have succeeded in keeping up their 
wages to a average of 73 per cent 
above 1914, while that for nonunion 
miners is only 36 per cent. 

As more employers are beginning 


to base wages on costs of living, a 
comparison with the latter figures for 
Decentber serves to indicate the posi- 
tion of the various classes of labor. 
The general average of living 
was 62.7 per cent above the level of 
July, 1914. It will be seen from this 
that in their’ relationship to the cost of 
living, wages show a wide variation 
Union labor, especially railroad and 
building contract employes, 
above the line of living cost, 
the rank and file of nonunion 
is below it. This discrepancy can be 
traced in a large measure to the fact 
that union labor has succeeded in 
keeping up its wages; therefore keep- 
ing up the cost of living for nonunion 
employes. This especially is indicated 
in the case of railroad workers, as 
transportation rates effect commodities 
of all kinds; and in building contract 
labor, which keeps up the cost. of 
shelter. This item alone in December 
was 69 per cent above that of July, 1914. 

The employes in the iron and steel 
industry have made a fair share of 
the sacrifices necessary for the re- 
establishment of business on a sound 
basis. Wage reductions in the 
dustry have slowed up perceptibly, and 
have become less irequent. 

As a result of the President's con- 
ference on unemployment, the number 
of idle workmen in the country has 
been reduced from 3,000,000 to less 
than 2,000,000, despite seasonal stop- 
page in some occupations. With the 
situation improving in this respect; 
with the public’s attention focused on 
those few factors which still are mili- 
tating against favorable operations of 
industrial plants and the prosperity of 
the country in general, 1922 seems 
destined to witness important changes, 
laying the foundation for steady im- 
provement. 


costs 


are far 
while 


labor 
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GETTING BACK. 
TO BUSINESS 
INTHE MACHINE TOOL 
INDUSTRY 
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INCE the publication of my article 
S a year ago, reviewing the improve- 

ments in machine tools in 1920, many 
important changes have occurred. The 
industry has entered and is passing 
through a period of depression which is 
taxing the courage and resourcefulness of 
even the most experienced manufacturers. 
It is to the lasting credit of machine tool 
builders that they are meeting the situa- 
tion nobly and are striving to keep their 
organizations intact,so as to be prepared 
when normal business conditions return. 
They have shown their faith in the future 
by continuing to improve their product 
and to create new designs so that when 
active demand is resumed, a better line of 
machine tools can be offered. 

The opinions expressed in the review 
of 1920 seemingly are being carried out 
in the practice of 
1921. The tendency 
to drive machines 
with individual ig. 1—A number 
motors is more °f ‘portant ad- 
pronounced; mo- ventoges ore 
os Gece oe gained by building 
quently are being this lathe Or alae 
placed in the bases inclined position. 
of new machines; 
the increase in the 
number of designs 
for automatic ma- 
chines continues 
unabated; and the 
desire for greater 
accuracy is more 
insistent than ever. 
Although a few 
large automatics 
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were developed in 1920, there is a ten 
dency toward units of even greater dimen- 
sions. The continued desire for higher 
speeds also is manifested in some of the 
new designs. Single purpose machines 
are holding the high favor gained in re- 
cent years and are likely to win new ad- 
herents as time goes on. 

A considerable increase of interest in 
grinding machines is reflected by the many 
rew designs developed during the year. 
The use of abrasive machinery doubtless 
will expand because manufacturers are 
beginning to realize the opportunities 
offered by grinding processes. 

In reviewing the developments in ma- 
chine tool design for the year the author 
has not attempted to present all newly 
designed machines, as they already have 
been described during the year in Tue 
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Iron Trape Review. The purpose of the 
article is to point out the trend in design 
by referring to typical, machines which 
have been brought out in the past 12 
months and to call attention to their sig- 
nificant features. 

Of the many radical changes in design 
attempted in 1920, perhaps the most strik- 
ing is embodied in the inclined lathe 
shown in Fig. 1. In fact, were it not 
for the familiar heads of an “automatic”, 
the machine hardly would be recognized 
as a lathe. However, upon examination, 
we find many things to admire im it. 

Any man who is familiar with the op- 
eration of an automatic screw machine 
with horizontal spindles knows that at 
times it is awkward to get at some of 
them. In this lathe the whole mechanism 
is tilted up at a sufficient angle to make 
most of its mov- 
ing parts readily 
accessible. The 
working part of 
the machine is 
raised on a base 
with an inclined 
top, thus forming 
spaces benéath for 
the motor, which 
is protected from 
dust and the dan- 
ger of foreign ar- 
ticles dropping up- 
on it. The in- 
clined base also 
contains recep- 
tacles for gearing 
and a compartment 
for cutting com- 
pound. Instead of 
the cam drum be- 
ing at the lower 
part of the ma- 
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Fig. 2—This 
Tathe, built on 
end, occupies 
only a little 
floor space and 
chips are dis- 
posed of easily 











chine, it is placed in an accessible posi- 
tion to facilitate the making of adjust- 
ments. The drum carries four separate 
cams—two on its cylindrical surface and 
one face cam on each end. The cylin- 
drical cams provide for the length feed 
motion of the tool slides, while the face 
cams give the cross-feed motion to the 
tool slide. The upper front cams 
control the upper slide and the lower or 
rear cams control the lower slide. 

The driving pulley and the main clutch, 
together with the gears and clutches for 
obtaining the various speeds of the work 
spindle and cam drive are placed in a sep- 
arate case at the rear of the lathe. 

The machine is designed for boring, 
turning and facing pieces which are not 
over 12 inches diameter and 6 inches long. 
It is not adapted for drilling, tapping or 


or 
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reaming, but its real field is said to be 
the machining of castings which have 
cored holes and forgings which have 
rough drilled holes. The machine is a 
good example of compactness of design 
coupled with convenience in handling, and 
in a general way it entirely ignores the 
usully accepted idea that because it is a 


lathe it must be a horizontal type of 
machine. 
Another notable example of the fact- 


that because a machine is a lathe it need 
not necessarily be in a horizontal posi- 
tion, is shown in Fig. 2. A vertical lathe 
of this type conserves floor space, but 
there are other reasons quite as important 
to justify its novel design. The fact that 
the machine stands on end is a material 
aid in the disposal of chips. It is claimed 
that it is operated more rapidly than a 
horizontal lathe. The cooling so- 
lution for the tools is more readily 


applied and more’ conveniently 
brought tack for continued use. 
It will be noted that the bed and 
the supporting column are cast 


in one piece, and the coring out 
of this casting provides a reservoir 
for the cooling liquid, which is 
caught in a large circular pan and 
returned to the reservoir. There 
are two tool carriages, one at each 
side of the vertical bed, which 
are similar to the tool slides on a 
turret lathe. The head spindle is 
driven from within the support- 
ing column of the machine, 
is also the feeding mechanism. 
The head spindle is mounted in 
tapered, adjustable bronze bearings 
similar to those in a milling machine, 
and with a ball bearing to take the 
thrust and weight of the vertical spin- 
the center of the head 


as 
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spindle is a bevel gear deriving its 
motion from other gears in the rear. 
The tool carriages are clamped to 
vertical sliding cylindrical bars and 


the feed of the tool is accomplished 
by sliding these bars downward, by 
a rack and pinion device, the rack 
teeth being cut on the sliding bar 
and engaging those on the pinion, 
located in the rear. The gears for 
the feeding device are located in a 
compartment formed in the bed. These 
are analogous to the change gears 
on an ordinary lathe and serve the 
same purpose as far as feeding is con- 
cerned, so that the speed may be 
varied as needed. These gears are 
located in a gear compartment under 
the pan. 

While the machine is of unusual de- 
sign its record seems to show that it 
is an exceedingly practical tool. 

While automatic lathés are not new 
the one shown in Fig. 3 possesses a 


number of interesting features not 
heretofore noted in this class of ma- 
chines. One of them is the arrange- 
ment for the use of multiple tools, by 
which a considerab'e variety of op- 
erations can be performed simultan- 
eously. As the strain on the sup- 


porting parts is considerable, the lathe 


is built on the lines of a 22-inch 
machine. Only three changes of 
speed are provided, since the _ tool 


is primarily a manufacturing lathe. The 
main drive is by helical gears, which 
by their long tooth contact give a 
uniform and steady pull the cut- 
ting action. 

To give additional rigidity the head- 
stock is cast in one piece with the 
bed. The positive geared feed is 
driven directly from the spindle, through 
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performed 
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a series of spur gears, two of which 
are slip gears, by which a sufficient 
variety of feed changes are produced 

The power feed for the facing head 
is derived from a cam drum driven 
from the cross spindle by a _ rack 
and pinion, by which both the turn- 
ing and facing heads are controlled 
by the same stop. As these cuts are 
made simultaneously the time for com- 
pleting the series of operations is lim- 


ited to the time required to make 
the longest cut. 
The two tool blocks are arranged 


for several tools and it is possible 
to have different feeds on the facing 
head from those on the turning head. 


The lathe will swing 14 inches and 
take in 18 inches between centers. 
While this is not strictly an auto- 
matic lathe in the sense of taking 


work from a magazine, turning it and 
dropping it out, it is a machine cap- 
able of doing a large number of 
complicated operations at a very rapid 
rate. 

The geared head lathe now appears 
to be the coming machine where ease 
and convenience of operation is con- 
cerned and where ample power is es- 
sential. Several designs of this char- 
acter have been developed and the 
prospect 1s good for more in the near 
future. 

In general the one shown in Fig. 4 
is a good representation of the type, 
although in a few details there seems 
to be an opportunity for improvement. 
Fight spindle speeds are provided and 
the levers for making the desired 
changes of speed are conveniently lo- 
cated. That for starting and stop- 
ping the lathe is at the right hand 
of the apron. The fact that by bring- 
ing any one of these levers to a neu- 
will stop the rotation 
a good point, as 


position 
spindle, is 


tral 
of the 


Fig. 


ular 
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device 
the 


is also the 
for locking 
spindle when 
changing chucks, 
face plates, etc. The 
clutch starting 
levers are locked 
when the device .for 
locking the spindle 
is in an operative 
position. Ball bear- 
ings in the drive , 
pulley and for the 
end thrust protect 
these important 
parts for excessive 
friction. The quick 
change gearing is 
provided by the 
usual cone of gears, 
11 in number. The 
change gear box at 
the left makes four 
changes, therefore 
the total number of 
changes is 44. Pro- 


vision is made for 
cutting nine metric 
threads with the 
rocker level, mak- 
ing 36 in all. A geared pump lo- 
cated in the headstock insures con- 
tinuous circulation of lubricant with- 


out the danger of a long and narrow 
belt being accidentally thrown off. 


This 
placed where it really belongs, that is, 


lathe is driven by a motor 


in the front cabinet, where it is out 
oi the way, is protected from dust 
and dirt, and yet is easily accessible 


for tightening the belt, or for adjusting 
the motor. 

There are several distinct advantages 
in the design. The spindle 
speeds through the use 
ct internal expanding clutches, where- 


present 


are obtained 


lathes becoming 


requiring 
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Fig. 5—This 
back-geared 
lathe is capable 
of 16 spindle 
speeds 








by the sour gears remain engaged their 
entire width and depth of teeth. An 
other is a device for locking the spin- 
die when face plates, chucks, etc. are 
put on or taken off. The lathe shows 
ample evidence of much careful thought 
in arriving at the present design. 


Geared head lathes still seem to be 
the favorites and it is probable that 
in a comparatively short time only 
the smaller, cheaper and more comimmon 
grade of will be built with 
cone _ heads. Although having a 
geared head, the lathe shown in Fig. 
5, is capable of 16 spindle speeds, all 


lathes 


made available by shifting levers in 
the gear box. The driving 
pop- gear ratio is 57 to 1. If a 


motor is used for direct drive, 
it is to be regretted that it 
must be placed on top of the 
headstock, as it would seem 
to detract from the symmetry 
of the lathe and to increase 
whatever vibration there might 
be with a motor running at 
1800 revolutions per minute 
and with a short, rapidly 
traveling belt and a tightener. 
The quick change mechanism 
is with the familiar “cone of 
gears” arrangement but with 

















the advantage of two central 
driving gears whereby the 
series of ordinary changes is 
much more readily accom- 
plished, as they are made with 
lever only. An attach- 
hand screw ma- 


one 


ment for 
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‘Fig. 6—Hand screw ma- 
‘chines can be made prac- 


tically automatic by means 
of this attachment 





chines which renders them practical- 
ly automatic is an interesting and 
apparently valuable device, as it re- 
duces the labor of the operator while 
it considerably increases the produc- 
tion of the machine, which is a matter 
of vital importance at the present 
time and undoubtedly will be for 
some years to come. 

The device consists of an enclosed 
frame which may be placed at either 
the head or the turret end of the ma- 
chine and attached to the operating 
levers by means of certain rods and 
brackets. Inside the frame; as shown 
in Fig. 6, is a disk upon which are 
flat cams actuating crossheads by 
means of contact with rollers. The 
cressheads operate the so-called reach 
rods. With the use of these attach- 
ments it is asserted that one man 
can operate from one to as many as 
five machines. The machine can be 
startec, reversed and stopped, and the 
back gears thrown in or out, the tur- 
ret indexed and the forming and cut- 
ting-off tools controlled at any time 
and in the usual manner of the oper- 
tion of the automatic machine. The 
stock may be moved a distance of 12 
inches. 

These attachments are furnished with 
20 cams, which are ample for any 
ordinary job, so that one piece of 
work is completed each time the in- 
dex completes a revolution. A _ spe- 
cia! countershaft regulates the move- 
ment of the material and the speed is 
governed by buttons located on the 
ring gear. Should the parts passing 
through tend to clog the machine, or 
cause the belts to slip there is a safe- 
ty pin to correct the difficulty. An- 
other convenient device is that of 
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a hand crank by which 
the operator may turn 
the machine and so 
ascertain if the tools 
are properly set to 
make a correct piece 
of work. Still an- 
other valuable feature 
is that one attachment 
may be arranged to 
operate two machines 
on the same piece of 
work, since it makes 
no difference at which 
end of the machine 
the attachment is 
placed. The practical 
value of any device 
possessing such a num- 
ber of practical fea- 
tures and of such 
varied adaptability and 
usefulness is quite ap- 





parent, and since we 


can transform the 
older style of hand 
screw machines into machines of 


so much greater value as to their 
productive capacity, it is an important 
addition to the machines’ equipment 
at a nominal outlay. 


As stated in last year’s review, mul- 
tiple spindle drills are being recog- 
niced as valuable tools for certain 
kinds of work. While many of these 
machines have their spindles arranged 
in a flexible manner, so that they may 
be adjusted to varying positions a 
large number of them are built with 
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their spindles in fixed positions to 
accommodate the particular piece of 
work to be drilled or tapped. A ma- 
chines of this type, developed during 
the year, carries 16 spindles. This 
number can be greatly exceeded to 
suit conditions. The driving gears 
and the feed gears are contained in 
separate compartments. 

The jig or fixtures are located on a 
traveling table which may be moved 
forward and back, or may be arranged 
to move from right to left and vice 
versa if necessary. For instance, with 
two rows of spindles, holes may be 
drilled with one row and the table 
shifted to the other and countersink- 
Ing may be done. Or, drilling and 
tapping may be accomplished in a 
similar manner. 

In recent years several types ot 
overhead suspension drills have been 
developed for use on large castings 
where it is much more convenient to 
move the drill than the work. The 
so-called “railroad drill,” moving on 
a track used in drilling long lathe 
beds, is another cxample of the por- 
table drill. However, these should 
be classed as special machines rather 
than standard tools built for the mar- 
ket. The so-called gantry drill, shown 
in Fig. 7, is a decided improvement 
over the improvised suspension type of 
drill. It is mounted on a floor track 
the width and length of which is adapt- 
ed to the uses to which it is to be 
put. It is driven by its own motor, 
which may be so connected as to 
move it to any point within the area 


Fig. 7—The gantry drill is an improvement over the im- 
provised suspension-type drills which have appeared in 
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of its scope. There is a drilling head 
mounted on the radial arm, which 
swings upon its support on the cross 
beam. Or, if the span is much in- 
creased two or more radial arms may 
be conveniently mounted, thus mater-- 
ially increasing the capacity. Addi- 
tional drilling heads may be added 
to each arm if required and one or 
more motors may be used. The ma- 
chine is adapted to drilling, tapping, 
counterboring, spot facing, milling, 
and similar operations upon large 
castings which may be moved to a 
point within its range. It is easy 
to conceive of many operations where 
such a machine would prove inviau- 
able, and its design seems to mark 
it as a new departure in the line of 
drilling machines. 


In the article published last Jan- 
uary reference was made to the new 
design of a helical fluted cutter. It 
has proved a most satisfactory “formed” 
cutter; but to properly keep it in an 
accurate condition to do the fine work 
for which it was intended there has 
been developed a new design of cut- 
ting grinder. Not only the “formed” 
cutters having helical flutes, but any 
helically fluted cutters may be ground 
on this machine in a more perfect 
manner than heretofore has been pos- 
sible. In order to properly § grind 
the helical flutes of cutters this ma- 
chine was designed so as to impart 
a combined traverse and rotary move- 
ment to the cutter. The table on 
which the cutter is mounted can be 
swiveled horizontally about an axis 
which intersects the axis of the 
Fig. 8—Grinding machines 
are being developed for spe- 
cialised work; this one 
grinds both sides of a pis- 
ton ring simultaneously 
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spindle and the grinding 
wheel. Therefore _ this 
table must be swivelled 
at the same helix as that 
of the cutter teeth. It 
then is reciprocated in 
the usual way by means 
of a handle operating a 
rack and pinion. At the 
same time a _ reciprocal 
rotary movement is im- 
parted to the cutter 
through a set of change 
gears selected to conform 
to the lead of the teeth 
of the cutter. There are 
two special features which 
insure a high degree of 
grinding 
spiral teeth milling cut- 
ters. First, an indexing 
device which successively 


precision for 


brings the teeth in line 
for grinding instead of 
providing a spring stop 
against the back of the 
teeth. The second fea- 
ture is distinctive as well 
as novel. Cutters of vary- 
ing sizes can be ground 
radially, that is, on a 
line passing through their 
exact center, without the necessity 
of resetting either the head or the 
table. Provision is, made for always 
keeping the grinding wheel in _ cor- 
rect form by means of an accurately 
adjustable diamond holder. Thus the 
grinding wheel is always maintained 
at a true cone angle. As meght be 
expected, this machine is of excellent 
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Fig. 9—This machine embodies the principle 
of centerless grinding, but reflects departures 
from the original design 


design and workmanship since it must 
perform in a really scientific manner 
to produce the proper results. 


At one time it was thought that 
centerless grinding might do for or- 
dinary work, but when it was placed 
beside work done on centers in grind- 
ing machines, it would suffer much by 
comparison. The fallacy of this be- 
lief has been exposed by the work 
that is being done on properly de- 
signed centerless grinders. The writ- 
er has a piece of work ground in one 
of these machines that varies in cylin- 
drical form and in diameter less than 
0.0002 inch. 

This machine, shown in Fig. 9, has 
Leen developed along practical lines. 
The well known —principle of center- 
less grinding is followed to a con- 
ciderable extent, but not wholly so. 
The work is held at three points 
around its circumference,—the grind- 
ing wheel, the feed wheel, and the 
guide bar. The feed wheel is adjust- 
ably inclinable from zero to seven 
degrees, but is generally held at 
about four degrees. At this ineclina- 
tion, and by using proper speeds for 
the wheels, the work will pass through 
at a rate of about six feet per min- 
ute. The machine is of comparatively 
simple construction, consisting essen- 
tially of a grinding wheel, feed wheei 
and the guide bars, these latter simply 
holding the work in place between 
the two wheels. The feed wheel is 
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composed of fine, hard emery grains, 
while the ¢ i wheel is of the 
ordinary grain Suitable for the work 
to be ground. The pressure of the 
grinding wheel is carefully adjusted 
to the depth of the desired cut. The 
grinding wheel and the feed wheel 
trun counterclockwise, and the piece 
to be ground in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The face of the feed wheel is twice 
as wide as that of the grinding wheel. 
thus insuring the accurate progress 
of the work between the wheels aud 
the guide bars and consequently the 
accuracy of the grinding operations. 

The necessary adjustments of the 
parts for work of differing diameters 
are easily and quickly made and the 
machine is automatic in its action 
provided only that the inclined 
trough is kept full of work. 
The piston ring grinding ma- 
chine shown in Fig. 8, is en- 
tirely automatic in its action, 
- reuiring only that the magazine 
be kept supplied with the 
rough cast iron rings to be 
ground. Both sides of the rings 
are rough ground simultane- 
ously, the finishing operation 
being completed on a precision 
grinder, usually with the rings 
held on a magnetic chuck. 
However, the roughing opera- 
tion has much to do with the 
final grinding because if the 
rough grinder leaves the rings 
with any warp or twist, and 
they are afterwards put on a 
magneto chuck for finish grind- 
ing, they will be drawn down 
to the flat surface of the chuck and 
after finish grinding the ring will 
spring back to its originally warped 
condition. Therefore, proper grinding 
is important. 

In this. machine the ring castings 
pass across the entire grinding ‘aces 
of the opposed 18-inch cupped wheels, 
which are forced together by means 
of a lever and weights, the pressure 
being adjusted by adding or removing 
weights. There is a positive microm- 
eter stop screw located at the frozxt 
by which means the rough grinding 
is brought to about .005 inch of the 
required finish width. 


There is a wheel trueing attach- 
ment by which the wheels can be 
rapidly dressed without disturbing the 
setting. The machine takes rings 
from 2% to 4% inches in diameter 
and from one-eighth to one-half inch 
in thickness. The hopper holds 106 
rings at a loading and can readily be 
extended to hold 200. As a preduc- 
tion machine it has a large capacity, 
particularly so considering the accur- 
ate quality of its product. It will 
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grind 9000 per day, and as one man 
can readily run two machines, th2 
capacity per man is 18,000 rings per 
day. 

The use of heat-treated gears is 
rapidly increasing, but the difficulty 
of. meeting the demand for accuracy 
is a serious handicap, since much of 
the steel used is necessarily not homo- 
geneous. Moreover, various _ strains 
are set up during the manufacture oi 
the blank, so that gears properly sized 
and accurately cut may be more or 
less distorted in the process of heat 
treating. Therefore, recourse is had 
to grinding them. The bore is first 
ground central with the pitch circle, 
and from the ground bore as _ the 
proper center, the sides of the tecth 
are carefully ground to insure their 





Fig. 10—This tool head is the disting- 
uishing feature of a new gear shaper 
which cuts all teeth simultaneously 


pioper form and engagement with an- 
other similarly ground gear. In using one 
of the machines recently put on the 
market for performing this work, 
the heat treated gears are first chucked 
and the bore ground in the exact cei- 


ter of the pitch circle. The ge. 
then is mounted upon an accurately 
ground arbor and the Sides of the 


teeth ground to the proper curve. 
Necessarily a machine capable of 
performing this work accurately must 
be well designed and accurately built. 
The machine will grind gear teeth 
frem 14% to 24 degrees pressure 
angle; from 12 to 3 pitch; and from 
2 to 12 inches pitch diameter. Onc 
of the surprising points about it is 
the diameter of the grinding wheel, 
which is 30 inches. The particular 
value of a comparatively large wheel 
will at once be perceived, as it will 
keep in proper form much longer. 
The disadvantage is that it must make 
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a longer stroke in order to clear 
the teeth being ground, ready for 
the next stroke. There is a specially 
designed diamond holding device by 
which the true form of the wheel is 
always maintained. 

The wheel is mounted on a station- 
ary column and the work fed past it. 
The work slide has not only a re- 
ciprocating, but a rotary motion which 
is produced by a segment and steel 
tapes which can be adjusted to any 
required tooth form. The accuracy 
ot the indexing feature is a matter 
of first consideration, and this part 
of the design seems to have been care- 
fully worked out. Great rigidity and 
the greatest possible freedom from vi- 
bration is another important feature 
iu a machine of this kind, and this 
requirement has been well tak- 
en care of. During the year a 
number of machines represent- 


ing distinct departures from 
conventional ideas have been 
developed. One of the most 


striking of these is a gear shap- 
er which cuts all teeth simul- 


taneously. The most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the ma- 
chine is the special tool-head 


shown in Fig. 10, consisting of 
a series of radially disposed 


tools placed around the cir- 
cumference of the gear blank 
to be cut. These tools are 
rigid and the gear blank re- 
ciprocates past them, thus cut- 
ting all the teeth, or more 


properly speaking, making one 
stroke or cut on each tooth at 


the same time, instead of the 
former method of cutting one 
tooth completely and then mov- 
ing on to the next, whether the 
cutter was a circular one or shaped 
according to the space between the 


two teeth and taking as many cuts as 


necessary. .In this case all the tools 
are gradually drawn in_ toward the 
center, the gear blank reciprocating 


until the cutting is complete. 

There are two important features im 
this machine. The first is that since 
the gear teeth are cut on all sides of 
the blank simultaneously, there is no 
unequal strain at any point to force 
the blank out of a true axial align- 
ment. Second, the fact that tools 
are working all the way around the 
blank at the same time produces an 
even and constant heat on all side; 
so that the blank is not distorted by 
one side being hot and the other being 
cold. This is frequently the cause cf 
faulty gear cutting, particularly on 
large gears that are required to run 
in close contact. 

The machine is large for a gear cut- 


(Concluded on Page 27) 























In foreign harbors such as this the ‘w orld over American steel finds its way 


World 


Is Going Back To Work 


Trend of Iron and Steel Exports Indicates American Dependence Upon Foreign 
Prosperity for Some Business Opportunities—Warehouses Are Empty— 
Orient Is Buying—South America Getting Ready 


the exports of American iron and 

steel have “turned the corner.” 
They started upward last August, ever 
there has been a steady 
and constant increase in the business. 
As production reaches out into the for- 
eign markets of the world it might be 
supposed the increases and decreases in 
America’s trade would be in inverse ra- 
tio to the exportation of similar products 
from other centers of production. This 
actually is not the case. The improve- 
ment in American foreign trade has 
been proved to be coincident with the 
improvement in the exportation of Brit- 
ish iron and steel. 

But just as England suffered a rapid 
decline in iron and steel exports dur- 
ing the. past year, the continental pro- 
ducers going through the same 
experience now. Improvement 
be general when recovery ts complete 
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Exports of Principal 
Products, 1919-1921 


Gross Tons 


1921* 1920 1919 

Pig iron .... 24,797 216,828 321,261 
Pr «ocnwe 32,878 219,250 27,275 
Ingots, billets, 

blooms .... 10,113 216 873 258,424 
Wire rods.... 15,615 116,767 118,002 
Steel bars. ... 173,683 629,011 554,176 
ne +> oaet 322,501 920,007 709,968 
Sheets ...... 211,123 277,594 279,088 
Structural 

shapes 287,600 493,655 360,787 
Tin plate 98,558 226,395 204,508 
ee 92,648 320,957 291,645 
Kails .. - 307,164 594,634 652,443 
Pipes and 

fittings 379,378 ©353,166 273,287 


All products.. 2,068,468 4,934,087 4,397,295 
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can look to the future with more 
equanimity now than he could at this 
time last year. Last year the world 
was going through its industrial de- 
pression. Political obstructions to 
trade were the rule in every country 
of the globe. International credit had 
been strained to its utmost and was 
beginning to crack. The depression 
came first in Japan and from there 
spread throughout the Orient and then 
over the whole world. That was the 
history of 1920, 


Japan did not recover until the last 


half of 1921 and its purchases were 
cautious. But with the beginning 
1921 American cxpcrters were con- 


tinuing to ship steel on orders which 
had been placed during the period of 
feverish purchasing which followed the 
war. During January 1921 the United 
States shipped out to foreign mar- 
kets over 546,000 tons of iron and steel. 
This tonnage undoubtedly contained 
much material that was practically 
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forced upon the foreign buyer. How- 
ever, it is admitted by the department 
of Commerce that the figures ac- 
credited to January actually did not 
the tonnage forward 
was accumu- 
earlier 
not be handled 
that time for- 
from American 
ports declined constantly until August 
the month 
was but slightly over 75,000 tons. 
the market 
tightening. Until that time 
prices by American exporters 
held rather firmly as efforts were be- 
ing exerted, with the aid of the bank- 
foreign purchasers to 
settlements on old or- 
the appearance of a 
was dis- 
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ready to make some price concessions. 

England’s foreign trade showed a 
turn in July. During July, 1921, Eng- 
land exported only 42,468 tons of iron 
and steel. That increased to 55,058 
tons in August-- It readily is seen 
from these figures that the American 
exports never did go to the ex- 
treme low figure of the English. Eng- 
land’s exports during the calendar year 
‘1921 will total something in excess of 
1,300,000 tons. 

When the final official figures for 
1921 are tabulated, it will be found 
that the United States has . exported 
in excess of 2,100,000 tons of iron 
and steel. This compares with a rec- 
ord of 4,950,000 tons exported in 1920. 
The 1920 exports established a peace 
year record. In 1919 the United 
States exported a little over 4,397,000 
tons. In 1918, this country exported 
5,338,019 tons of iron and steel but a 
great part of this was war business. 
Comparable German sstatistics are 
lacking. Much has been heard during 
the past year regarding the heavy ex- 
portation of Belgian steel but it is 
believed by American dealers that 
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most of this was of German extrac-* 


tion. Continental steel has been quoted 
f.o.b., Antwerp, and therefore it could 


be either French, Belgian or Ger- 
man. 
Foreign exchange quotations fre- 


quently have clouded the situation and 
at times made it extremely difficult to 
judge clearly of the export tendencies. 
But it must not be forgotten that while 
the English pound sterling has been 
selling low during the past year, the 
cheap pound has probably not en- 
hanced Engiland’s foreign sales. Ger- 
man marks have been thrown among 
the cheapest moneys of the world. The 
depression in marks has resulted in, 
at times, extremely low quotations on 
German goods. So cheap did it ap- 
pear that German products could be 
purchased by foreign nations that 
many orders were sent to that coun- 
try. Japan and China were among the 
first to look to Germany for supplies. 
But it was soon discovered that the 
Orient was no longer placing orders 
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in Germany for railway material. 
China began to look to the United 
States for supplies of nails and other 
articles of general commerce. The 
last of South America purchases were 
placed with German mills in August. 

Some lesson may be learned from 
this trend in foreign trading in iron 
and steel and it now appears to have 
been established definitely that a cheap 
money is. not a safe index to foreign 
business. German marks were cheap 
and that made German products cheap 
abroad. But when Germany wished 
to buy raw-materials in foreign mar- 
kets its cheap marks proved a detri- 
ment. 


Germans, as it learned 


has been 
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in the past, are careful and shrewd 
traders. They are beginning to realize 
that it is not to their profit to per- 
mit foreigners to buy their products at 
bargain prices because marks are sell- 
ing cheap. They will get the most 
they can for their products, and that, 
in a sense, will offset the disadvan- 


tage at which they are placed when 


they make a _ reparation payment 
abroad or try to buy raw materials 
abroad. 


Similarly a change in the world’s at- 
titude toward Russ'a is now in the 
making. The Hoover food relief to 
the sufferers in the Volga region was 
only a beginning. To. discover that 
the Russian peasant, the Russian 
farmer is not in the least disgruntled 
with the present government in that 
country may come as a startling re- 
velation to many but it is not so 
surprising to those American business 
interests who have’ been advising for 
months that their government remove 
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the political obstacles to a restoration 
of trade relations with Russia. Russia 
may never purchase much American 
iron and steel, but once that country 
is placed on its feet it will be a 
natural market for continental Europ- 
ean iron and steel. 

Getting the world back to work is 
a task to which the American banker 
is finding himself drawn, and that 
is a factor in the situation which 
just now especially is pleasing to the 
American exporter. Some months ago 
the American’ banker practically 
withdrew his support of the American 
exporter in the South American mar- 
ket. Probably the banker was not en- 
tirely to blame as there have been 
many traders who have been chiefly 
interested in the immediate profit. But 
the American banker counselled the 
cancellation of contracts and the liq- 
uidation of accounts in South America 
Some traders are of the opinion that 
such tactics on the part of the bank- 
ers intensified the industrial depres- 
sion which swept through the South 


American continent. Ever since the 
exporter has found it impossible to 
obtain the necessary accommodation 


from his banker on a South American 
export order unless the purchaser had 
been required to put up an_ irre- 
vocable letter of credit in New York 
It has been the same as requiring 
payment in advance. Today American 
bankers are beginning to -xamine into 
this condition with a little more care 

During the past year America’s ex- 
ports of pipe and fittings ran largest 
in tonnage. This was largely due to 
the demand of the various oil fields of 
the world. Prospecting, however, was 
checked later in the year due to the 
drop in the world demand for oil 
with a consequent contraction of the 
needs of supplies. During the last 
half of the year, however, there de- 
veloped a lively demand for tin plate 
of oil can sizes. This came chiefly 
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from Japan. The Orient also pres- 
ented a healthy demand for ordinary 
tin plate before the close of the year. 
Among the larger items of export 
during 1921 were steel plates, although 
they were less than a third of the 
amount exported in 1920. On the 
other hand, the exports of structural 
iron and _ steel practically equalled 
those the year previously. Due to the 
influx of sheet orders from Japan 
during the last half of the year, the 
exports of that material approximated 
those of the year before. The amount 
of galvanized sheets and plates ex- 
ported was little better than half 
such exports in 1920. Steel bar ex- 
ports were about one-third. 
Exports of cast pipes and fittings 
about up to normal if nor- 
mal is to be measured from 1920. 
On the other hand exports of steel 
rails were a little better than half. 
Chile has made some car and loco- 
motive purchases in Europe, but the 
bulk of its needs in this regard have 
been held over. The same is true of 
most of the railroad projects in South 
America. Argentina, however, did 
give the United States the- only rail- 
way material order of -importance that 
country let during the past year. In 


were 
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Exports and Imports of 
Iron and Steel 











Gross tons 
Balance of 

Year Exports Imports trade 

1921*.... 3,068,468 97,873 1,970,595 

1920..... 4,934,087 421,274 4,512,813 

FS 4,397,295 322,264 4,075,031 

BPRS. 5606 5,338,019 169,110 5,168, 

BUEN s seve 6,465,053 330,201 6,134,852 

1916..... 6,110,732 328,965 5,780,531 

34 ee 3,532,564 282,396 3,250,168 

, 1,549,554 289,775 1,259,779 

SUES 0465 2,745,635 317,260 2,428,375 

C= 2,947,596 225,072 2,722,524 

:. a 2,187,725 262,457 1,925,268 

1910.... 1,537,943 510,730 1,027,213 

SS 1,243,583 363,984 879,599 

. FF 964,242 205,845 758,397 

+. Ee 1,301,981 662,358 639,623 

1,325,740 577,809 747,931 

1905..... 1,010,255 416,000 594,255 

1904..... 1,167,674 266,398 901,276 

1903..... 326590 1,178,797 &52,207 

1902..... 411,915 1,212,484 800,569 

ee 81,211 221,297 140,086 

ee @ 286,687 209,955 76,732 

*11 months. 

Due to the continued slump in 
South America and the failure of Ar- 
gentina to recapture markets for her 
agricultural products, American ex- 
ports cf wire products in the past 
year showed a marked decline. Ex- 
ports of plain wire were about 50 
per cent of the total in 1920 while 


exports of ‘barbed wire were about 


21 


for American wire will develop. The 
fact that the exports of nails did not 
exceed by half the nail exports in 
1920, however, was due to the low 
prices quoted in the Orient by Ger- 
man producers. 

The greatest loss, so far as percent- 
ages are concerned, was in crude ma- 
terials, the exports of which fell off 
to little or nothing during 1921. As 
an example, the exports of billets, etc., 
during 1920 were 25 times as iarge 
as thev were in 1921; the exports of 
scrap were six times as large, and 
the exports of pig iron were eight 
times larger than during the calendar 


year just past. 

For the future much more favor- 
able prospects can be offered than 
was the case this time last year. 


Last year Japan was holding in stor- 
age a surplus of some 300,000 tons 
of steel when her normal rate of 
consumption was 20,000 tons a month. 
Similarly South America was over- 
stocked and exportations of renewed 
trade were contingent upon the time 
when consumption would relieve the 
the congested warehouses. Today the 
is reversed. The warchotses 
and, while demand has 
reached normal propor- 


situation 
are depleted, 
not as yet 
tions the underlying demand is there. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































the Orient the railway needs are one-fourth. With a restoration of the 
tremendous but they have not as yet markets for agricultural and mineral American business has every rea- 
been met on account of unsettled polit- products of South America, however, son to feel optimistic over the ex- 
ical conditions which exist throughout. it is expected a much livelier demand port prospects. 
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FLUCTUATIONS MONTH BY MONTH OF BOTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS ARE SHOWN HERE 


















































































































ET es 
World's O L 
orid sVUutputat Lowest rs 
Careful Estimates Show Iron and Steel Production Was About Half Capacity 
Last Year—Germany and Central Europe Gain—France Holds 
Her Own—Ame rica, Britain and Belgium Slump 2 
ERHAPS never again will the world’s iron and so were trimmed more severely in America than 
Px: production sink to the level of 1921. Ac- elsewhere. This showing would be accentuated were 
cording to statistics compiled by Tne Iron Trabe it not for the effect on European production of the 
Review with the assistance of its corps of staff cor- three months coal strike last year in Great Britain. 
respondents in Europe and the Far East, the world’s In other words the ratio of American production to 
output of pig iron last year was 35,810,000 gross tons the world’s total is showing a tendency to decline 
and the production of steel ingots was 40,751,000 gross at present. In 1918 the United States produced 60 
tons. These figures compare with 60,635,400 tons of per cent of the world’s steel; in 1919 the figure 
pig iron and 68,321,000 tons of ingots in 1920. Near- was 63 per cent; in 1920 it was 62 per cent; 
ly ten years ago, before the war, in 1913, the world and last year the ratio dropped to 49 per cent. 
produced almost twice as much steel and more than This is to be expected in view of the fact that 
twice as much pig iron as it did last year, the fig- various sections of the Old World are gradually get- 
ures for the prewar year being 74,629,000 tons of ting back into production. 
ingots and 76,594,000 tons of the primary metal. Un- Judged comparatively last year was not the worst 
der the whiplash of the war’s insatiate necessities, in every country; in fact the strongest producers 
steel output was pushed up to 82,650,000 gross tons. seem to be the ones that have been hit the hardest 
Last year just about half this amount was reached. both absolutely and comparatively. Six countries 
Similar comparisons could be made with pig iron. produced more pig iron in 1921 than they did the 
The maximum increase in the world’s steel output as a year before. They are Germany, Luxemburg, Aus- : 
result of war efforts was about 10 per cent, showing tria, Poland, Russia, and Hungary. German output 5 
that most of the steel used during the conflict was apparently increased about a million tons. The Aus- 3 
diverted from civilian channels of consumption. Even trian seccession states, except Czecho-Slovakia all = 
if the present demand for iron - show big gains, and even Russian 2 
and steel were heavy, it is doubt- | production is creeping up a trifle. = 
ful if the world could turn out 80 : In this part of the world, the z 
much more pig iron or as many physical limitations to produc- = 
ingots at the present time as it 75 2 - ieee, | tion were so severe in the years 
did in 1917, owing to the destruc- x eee On immediately following the war, 
tion of plants and the dispersal of 70 <= ev T ] that output was increased last 
organizations in central and east- 65| 0 2 = year in spité of the relatively 
ern Europe. Nor are the works wiYVic lesser demand for iron and steel. 
in the French war zone back to ‘2 oe = — These same countries, led by 
normal productive standards. In 60 a £ m: = Germany show increases in in- : 
fact the world’s capacity this year 55 zs >) 2 cL got production last year as com- : 
would be even less than it is ” YVitSl+=isie2 pared with 1920. But in cen- 
were it not for the remarkable re- >" 50 > <= 19 = re tral and eastern Europe these = 
construction work effected in P —jici a advances merely indicate that 2 
Lorraine, coupled with new con- om 45 oO SIs productive ability is beginning to B 
struction in the Far East and the ° — SiS creep up toward the minimum 5 
Antipodes. Today the world’s pig S 40 <I £ demands of present business con- : 
iron capacity is probably about -> oO 2 ditions. Viewed broadly the out- = 
70,000,000 tons and the possible o 35 =i = put is still far from normal in 
steel output about 80,000,000. S 5 this part of the world. The com- 
Last year on the average about = 8 bined pig iron output last year of 
51 per cent of the world’s ef- = S the former Austrian empire, that 
fective blast furnaces were in 2 = is of Czechia, Austria, Hungary 
cuetiiien snl cients toa = and Jugo-Slavia, was about 715,- 
retin bt snedtiaaia beatae — 000 tons compared with 2,343,000 
1921, however, the American tons in 1913. Poland and Rus- 
production of pig iron was only sia together last year, show an 
about 43 per cent of capacity, increased production compared 
based on the 1916 maximum, thus with 1920, ‘but their combined 
showing that the United States pig iron production in 1921 of 
curtailed its production of this 310,000 tons makes a sorry show- 
primary metal more severely ing beside 4,484,000 tons, the fig- 
than the rest of the world. Steel- ure for the Russian empire in 
works operations, which were wWorLb’s STEEL INGOT ouTPUT BE: ‘he last. year before the war. 
about 45 per cent of capacity, al- FORE, DURING AND SINCE WAR In spletidid contrast is the ex- 
RR PUDOVEPTGADEAAALDENAODOAATON Tsu ePP Iba yA HENNA NHL NANU ONL CDNN Ade tN 
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cellent record of the French iron and steel makers. 
With steady courage in the face of a great eco- 
nomic crisis they have gone ahead with the re- 
construction of the iron and steel works in Lor- 
raine and elsewhere in the former war zone, with 
the result that alone among the western nations 
France’s output showed practically no falling off last 
year compared with 1920. In fact when the final 
figures are in, her ingot production may be a little 
more in 1921 than in 1920. 

Great Britain, thanks to the big coal strike in 
April, May and June, dropped last year from sec- 
ond to fourth place among the iron and steel pro- 
ducing nations of the world. Her output of pig 
iron fell off from 8,007,900 tons in 1920 to 2,700,000 
tons in 1921, with a corresponding although not as 
great loss in steel production. 

Great Britain maintained its exports of iron and 
steel to better advantage than production. British 
production last year fell off 60 per cent, while ex- 
ports for the year, as shown in Table II, were 49 
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per cent less than in 1920. In fact British exports 
probably were leading the world at the close of 
the year, being greater than those of the United 
States, and on a par with or greater than those 
of Germany. In export trade France also scores, its 
outgoing tonnage showing a 50 per cent increase last 
year over 1920. German trade with the outside world 
also registered a big gain, while American, British 
and Belgian exports fell off. 

A study of foreign trade in iron and steel since 
the war would seem ty» show that if the United States 
is going to continue to enjoy a share of interna- 
tional trade commensurate with its huge output, more 
aggressive sales tactics may be necessary during the 
coming year. There is room for expansion, 

The combined exports of the four leading nations, 
as shown in Table II, were only 8,095,000 tons, 
compared with 11,753,000 tons in 1920 and 15,583,000 
tons before the. war, in 1913. As the figures both of 
production and world trade indicate, 1922 certainly 
should be a back to business year. 


Table I 


The World's Production of Iron and Steel 


Before, During and Since 





Pig Iron 

Countries 1921 1920 
Welded Beates 2 oe coc vcdavvcsane 16,600,000 36,400,000 
CEE: ccvccsncds vaebbaenteaee 635,000 970,000 
Coeeee Dectele «oc svc puete ceoees 2,700,000 8,007,900 
re ode tccnttaetedsisthe 3,200,000 3,275,000 
GENE so teu cuadedeeewas obe 825,000 1,112,500 
RAERDOER . ov cddeu sudan hosder 960,000 685,000 
BOGE coccccstcsvebadsedanov cue $0,000 90,000 
Ne er oe 175,000 200,000 
GEN, nc cas 00 600 cdenkeamaeeurs 300,000 460,000 
NN voce evocareustbanoee 8,500,000 7,500,000 
DUNES 0s cd cctaensvésedasanee 235,000 100,000 
Cee, to oc kewess *-sheeekenn 6 430,000 640,000 
a Saree 250,000 100,000 
Hungary ....cccccoscccccssesss 50,000 30,000 
OO” are ene 60,000 15,000 
Ramen, ane Chime. ..0ssectdeusee 580,000 700,000 
DD. nvne pacbéep @ebedab eds oe 220,000 300,000 
EGOS” oc Feat oes We eavse 40,000 50,000 

BU nb é a cucdiechthasteashat 35,810,000 60,635,400 
Steel Ingots 
Pathe  Beeee wns vivnk ctheecsse 20,100,000 42,100,000 
Fr err ee are 715,000 1,110,000 
CGD NRE: canin vss oWinapeen ss 3,700,000 9,057,000 
DEE. Gscdadeteceyctancaunl 2,900,000 2,915,000 
SL | 66 cde ccené ds whewe anes .s 760,000 1,216,000 
ESE «iss 6 0000e%ee hsp emee 760,000 590,000 
BEREy nc cccccscccccsecvesapecse 350,000 774,000 
DE 320 5 60 de ge Seteeenbtoee 100,000 150,000 
eh. ac cnesntacveerites 146,000 369,000 
EE ccewensrees ot aabay sas 9,000,000 8,000,000 
i: evcedcudecadttna seh ains 250,000 125,000 
i dos<t% cvendatebdac4eter 710,000 1,000,000 
ED <°34eotedséan ebnel te tbe 450,000 60,000 
Hungary... ec ccessccccces : 90,000 40,000 
).ctieonoegscohseieceewures 100,000 45,000 
japan GRE CRIS o vcconcecssane 350,000 470,000 
LS ndceoccn cas vauebataachers 150,000 200,000 
Miscellaneous ........... 100,000 100,000 

teh... .. sseiguredebede claws 40,731,000 68,321,000 

c Includes estimate for Russia. 


Table II 


the War—Gross Tons 








Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 








Exports— 
Conntey 1921 1920 
Cee DRED .. sebumadddevianne 2,200,000 4,963,000 
Ce, >. 14s speceskebon rcente 2,250,000 1,751,000 
Great 1,650,000 3,253,000 
France 1,275,000 895,000 
E> 0.) cv dasteeiuboccbas 720,000 891,000 
> em ee 8,095,000 11,753,800 








1919 1918 1917 1913 
30,600,000 38,400,000 38,100,000 30,600,000 
815,000 1,060,000 1,045,000 1,015,000 
7,398,000 9,086,000 9,322,000 10,260,000 
2'374,000 1,286,000 1.707.000 5,126,000 
irre 8,000 2,428,000 
mee: 
240,000 309,000 463,000 420,000 
"489,000 "738,000 "816,000 ” 718,000 
6,192,000 11,672,000 12,931,000 19,000,000 
ate. eee 2'000/000 2,343, 
Seki SIAR. etek di 4,484,000 

Se StS oe ee 

BORED <. bs. sccgdeene. = a 

100,000 1,200,000 2,500,000c 200,000 

49,315,200 63,751,000 68,892,000 76,594,000 
34,700,000 44,500,000 45,000,000 31,300,000 

920,000 1,690,000 1,562,000 1/048,000 
7,894,000 9'539,000 9°717,000 7,664,000 
2'151,000 1,780,000 2°196,000 4,614,000 

336,000 2,000 10,000 2,428,000 

OC” ey ce EP her 

732,000 976,000 1,311,000 918,000 
* 462,000 "'517,000 " 572,000 ” 582,000 
7,644,000 16,322,000 18,631,000 
gry 27872.000 2,584,000 
eS iy cpa a ee Peo 4,760,000 
ceoaneas 300,000 3,088,000c "00,000 

55,224,000 74,052,000 82,650,000 74,629,000 
Imports— 

1913 1921 1920 1913 
2,746,000 115,000 402,000 245,000 
5,664,000 575.000 419,000 284,000 
5,049, 1,625,000 1,108,000 2,231,000 

578,000 298,000 1,068,000 155,000 
1,546,000 310,000 000 827,000 

15,583,000 2,923,000 ~~ 3,801,000 ~~ 3,742,000 
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HE changes in plant operation 
necessitated by the shifting de- 
mands for manufactured products 

during the last two years have been far 
greater than appears on the surface. 
The activity early in 1920, which was 
carried-over from the war, involved plant 
operation of almost a frenzied nature. 
For the most part, economies were dis- 
regarded. Equipment was operated at 
overcapacity, without thought for its 
maintenance, and nearly all operations 
were for the moment without considera- 
tion of the future. 

From this situation, the changes to 
comparative inactivity came with aston- 
ishing suddenness, and found many 
manufacturers dazed and hesitating to 
start constructive planning for the re- 
turn of business. However the stag- 
nant condition existing in the spring 
and early summer of 1921 has disap- 
peared and in many lines of industry, 
production has gradually increased to 
from 40 or 50 per cent of capacity. 

During the period of idleness, manu- 
facturers had an opportunity to take 
stock of their position and to start 
cleaning house for the return of busi- 
ness which they knew must come. In 
returning to partial activity, many new 
elements have entered into the plant 
owners’ problem. They have been faced 
with the keenest competition that has 
existed in many years, the worst feat- 


ure that the struggle for orders 
has not always been based on an intelli- 
gent conception of true competition. 
Many manufacturers do_not know how 
to determine costs under existing con- 
ditions, The overhead burden has been 
greatly increased, and plants which dur- 
ing the war. were expanded to double 
or triple their original size 
be carried in spite of a greatly reduced 
output. The working forces, swelled to 
meet the needs of wartime activity, have 
been sharply curtailed and wages have 
been lowered. The problem of reassem- 
bling and reorganizing the .plant per- 
sonnel and adjusting wages in accord 
with present conditions constitutes one 
of the biggest tasks now confronted 
by employers. 


now must 


Many Problems Involved 


Therefore, the principal problems fac- 
ing the owner or manager in the transi- 
tion from an almost idle plant to one 
of partial activity, may be summarized 
as follows: Adjustment of wages; re- 
arrangement of equipment; re-estab- 
lishment of cost systems; and the edu- 
cation of the personnel, from the lowest 
paid workman up to the head of the 
organization, to the new order of things. 

A fifth problem is that of securing 
new business, which to a great extent 
does not concern the subject under dis- 
cussion. However, one phase has a di- 


24 


rect bearing on the new plant opera- 
tion. Manufacturers confronted with 
greater plant capacity than is justified 
by normal demand have in some cases 
broadened their fields of operation and 
devoted the excess plant facilities to 
the manufacture of new products. 

In a sense the new order of things 
is welcomed by many manufacturers as 
an opportunity to reap results in truer 
proportion to the effort and industry 
sown. A wise observer inspecting a 
large plant during the rush of pro- 
duction of 1920 must have known that 
the world could not continue sup- 
port the waste and _ inefficiency 
he saw on every hand. One manufacturer 
of pressed metal parts says that during 
the peak of activity at his plant, he 
noticed stampings made in such a way 
as to cause fully twice as much scrap 
as necessary. All that was needed to 
cut down the waste was a rearrangement 
of the dies. The manager knew this, 
but did not have time to stop and make 
the changes. 

Doubtless, if the excessive produc- 
tion throughout the country had con- 
tinued there would have come a time 
when efficiency and economy would have 
received consideration commensurate 
with their importance. The country’s 
plant capacity would have grown until 
it occupied the same proportion to de- 
mand that it did under prewar normal 
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Charts showing production o 
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SEASON’S SHIPMENTS LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 1873-1921 
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This. brings up the question 
as to whether the depression 
mean an actual physical reduction 
in plant capacities. In other words, will 
a proportion of the plants and manufac- 
turing buildings have to be closed down 
or put to other uses before manufactur- 


conditions. 
business 
will 


ing can return to its’ former profitable 
position? The answer to this depends 
largely upon the production rate of the 
future. 
to a normal production considerably be- 
low that of 1920, it will probably mean 
which are carrying 


If the country is to settle down 


that the companies 
too great an: overhead burden will be 
forced out of business and the ratio 
between plant capacity and national de- 
mand will be re-established along lines 
approximating those in effect in 1912 
and 1913. However, it is more likely 
that the normal production of the future 
will accord with that required by a 
gradual annual increase figured from the 
years previous to the disturbing influence 
of the war. However, the important 
problem, before the average manufac- 
turer is a readjustment to operating 
conditions somewhat below his idea of 
normal capacity and considerably above 
his plant’s actual condition im 1913 and 
1914, 


Adjustment of Wages 


One of the first problems confronting 
manufacturers is wage reduction. A 
maker of pipe fittings, for instance, finds 
that his competitor in an adjoining state 
is paying 5 cents am hour less to his 
workers and therefore is able to sell fit- 
tings at’ a lower figure. A_ general 
foundry manager finds that his com- 
petitor is using the piece-work system 
of wage payment. A fabricating plant 
owner finds his competitor is on an 
open shop basis and thus is relieved of 
many obligations which hinder efficiency. 
In each of these cases, some remedy 
must be found and this has often 
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been a more difficult 
pears on the surface. 


problem than ap- 


Successful reduction of wages requires 


the utmost tact, particularly when this 


must be accomplished coincident with 


an increase in labor efficiency. By far 


the majority of industrial plants have 


made reductions 
the 


advanced 


general or sweeping 


based on a certain percentage of 


former wage scale and have 
the reduced cost of 
reason. A number of plants have been 
closed and started up anew, independent 
of the old wages and the old personnel. 
In other instances, manufacturers have 
welcomed the changed order of things as 
a means of cleaning house. As a rule 
in these cases no general reductions have 
been made, but the management has gone 
fine 
who 
the 
em- 


living as the chief 


organization with a 
kept 
the company at 
pay. Additional 


through the 
tooth comb and 
were profitable to 
existing rate of 
ployes are carefully selected and hired 
at the new level of wages. This plan 
has been remarkably successful in several 
plants. In one case, a large machine tool 
manufacturer has retained about one 
fourth of his 1920 personnel, has not 
cut wages, but has placed his men in 
more responsible tham they 
held previously. 


only those 


positions 


Foundries in large numbers than ever 
before have turned to the piece. rate 
system. Operations which heretofore 
were considered outside of the scope of 
piece work compensation time and again 
have been included in a satisfactory 
working scheme of payment according 
to rate of individual output. Thus, in 
a large stove manufacturing 
plant, the entire shop organization, num- 
bering about 600, with the exception of 
superintendents, has been placed on com- 


eastern 


pensation based on* number of 
handled. 

Rightly viewed the problem of reduc- 
an opportunity rather 
than a handicap to the plant owner and 
the repeated experience of large plants 
indicates that pay 
made and per increased at 
The intelligent plant 
manager considers cost of production first 


and wage reduction second, 


ing wages offers 


reductions in may be 


output man 


the same time 


Changes in Equipment 


Increased efficiency has been the key- 
note in all plant readjustments during 
the last months. Equipment has 
been given a more intensive study and 
inspection than in many years. The 
manufacturer, who started going over his 
plant equipment the minute orders ceased 
and his production fell off is the one 
best suited to meet today’s competition. 
Equipment was abused during the time 
of excess production. The maincerance 
of machine tools was neglected and in- 
sufficient consideration was given to the 
problem of utilizing machines on the class 
of work to which they are best adapted. 
Faced with the problem of getting the 
plant back into operation on a reduced 
schedule and yet with increased efficiency, 
equipment has had to undergo radical 
changes. 

The solution of the problem is not al- 
ways retrenchment. One manufacturer 
who at one time was content to have 
coal hauled from the coal pile to the 
boilers in eight wheelbarrows has 
replaced these 
tor, 


few 


now 
with a _ trac- 

Fig. 2. A 
foundry faced with operating 
at about 50 of the 
1920 its mold- 
ing tracks 


shown in 
per cent 
rate has put 


machines on 


FIG. 2—AN EASTERN MANUFACTURER IS EFFECTING ECONOMY BY USING A GASOLINE TRACTOR TO HAUL COAL TO THE 
POWER HCUSE—A TASK WHICH HERETOFORE REQUIRED THE SERVICES OF EIGHT LABORERS EQUIPPED 


WITH WHEELBARROWS 
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FIG 3—THE WAR LEFT THE OWNER OF THIS PLANT WITH EXCESS MANUFAC- 
TURING FACILITIES; THEREFORE, HE ENGAGED IN A NEW LINE OF ACTIVITY 


1O KEEP THE PLANT BUSY 


so as to imerease the production 
per molder. This is shown in Fig. 5. 
In this particular case, the machine fol- 
lows the sand heap and at the same time 
cuts down the distance which the molder 
must travel to place the completed molds 
on the floor. By this means alone, the 
efficiency of the individual molder was 
increased over 15 per cent. A manu- 
facturer doing a large amount of weld- 
ing met the problem of getting his 
plant in operation on a reduced out- 
put by installing a plant for making his 
own oxygen. Equipment everywhere has 
had to satisfy the question “Will it 
pay?” Machines designed to turn out 
10,000. pieces a day may not be suitable 
for a production of 5000 pieces a day 
and so may have to be replaced by new 
equipment of smaller capacity. Usually 


eS pnp a Seek ive 





AUTOMOBILE PARTS ARE REPAIRED 


the larger machines have been retained 
in the hope of returning demand to 
warrant their use. At least one found- 
ry with one large cupola has purchased 
a new smaller one in order to compete 
on the reduced production basis. Con- 
sideration of the scrap problem is an- 
other matter which has come into promi- 
netice in connection with getting the 
plant ready for competitive operation. 
One manufacturer has installed the waste 
baling machine shown in Fig. 4, in order 
to effect economies in his plant’s waste 
products. 

To enumerate the changes in equip 
ment which have been made in getting 
the plant ready for business would be 
to enumerate a great number of plans 
for promoting efficiency, and this, while 
interesting, if such a list could be com- 


a a 
€ 


FIG. 4—-INCREASED ATTENTION TO ROUTING IS NECESSARY IN GETTING BACK 
TO BUSINESS ON AN EFFICIENT BASIS. THIS ROUTE CHARTS MAKES 
IT POSSIBLE TO FOLLOW ALL JOBS GRAPHICALLY 
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piled nevertheless is beyond the scope 
of this article. In the majority of 
cases, the plant manager has inspected 
his tools, made repairs where necessary 
and disposed of such equipment as was 
manifestly inefficient to operate. Laber 
saving devices have received attention 
In this connection, several plants have 
installed fuel oil burning equipment to 
replace coal. A number of large or- 
ganizations have had surveys made of 
their equipment to determine the most 
profitable purposes to which it could 
be applied and as a result of this, tools 
often have been shipped from one plant 
to another or sold and other tools pur- 
chased. One manufacturer of machine 
tools faced with the problem of car- 
rying a plant twice the size of his esti- 
mated requirements over the next few 
years, has taken on a line of automobile 
parts and virtually established a second 
and independent organization under the 
roof of his old plant. Another maufac- 
turer, finding his truck equipment in ex- 
cess of his needs, started a delivery sys- 
tem to customers within a 100 mile radius 
at railroad freight rates. 


The worst form of competition is 
caused by lack of proper cost account- 
ing. Of itself a cost system will not 
improve conditions, but it furnishes the 
means of practicing many economies. By 
means of a proper cost plan responsibility 
for inefficiency may be placed in_ in- 
dividual departments. One of the de- 
mands placed upon a cost system is 
the determination of a basis for estab- 
lishing the sale prices of manufactured 
articles and herein lies a pitfall for 
the inexperienced manufacturer who tries 
to distribute costs when the plant is 
on a below-capacity basis of production. 
If prices now are based on costs which 
include a distribution of the entire over- 
head, it often is impossible to obtain 
business. It is obvious that the total 
overhead cannot be distributed to de- 
termine sales prices in times of low 
production, in the same way that it is 
distributed when the plant is operating 
at capacity. Some plant owners, baffled 
by this problem, have eliminated over- 
head altogether and as a result have 
placed goods on the market at too low 
a figure. One plant manager states 
that actual costs including all overhead 
and other expenses, should be charged 
to cost even with curtailed production, 
and that a running loss item should be 
entered to make up the difference between 
the selling price and the higher cost 
of the product, if such proved to be 
the case. Whatever solution the manu- 
facturer adopts, it is sheer folly to ig- 
nore either all or part of the overhead 

A chain manufacturer recently re- 
ported that he had increased his output 
per man by nearly 230 per cent com- 


ee 
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pared with that of the mid-summer of 
1920. When asked how he had done 
this, he replied “By talking to the men”. 
Managers now have an opportunity cf 
talking to their men. There is time for 
foremen’s meetings and for taking em- 
ployes into the confidence of the man- 
agement. In general men are working 
harder today than they were a year ago. 
To some extent this is the natural re- 
sult of the increased number who are 
without employment. The job is more 
important to the individual now than it 
was a year ago. A better morale has 
been created by the presence of a com- 
mon enemy—dull times—and by _in- 
creased efforts and attention on the 
part of management. Much may be done 
in getting the plant ready for business 
along the line of improved plant morale 
and the manager who does not take 
full advantage of the opportunity is apt 
to be left behind in the keen business 
competition which is ahead. 


Getting Back To Business 
in Tool Industry 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


ting machine. Its main casting is of 
rectangular box form with a cylindri- 
cal portion at on end. A ram which 
carries the work arbor is mounted in 
the center of this cylindrical part and 
the tool head is mounted above the 
ram. A crankshaft which drives the 
ram has bearings near the top of 
the rectangular section and is pro- 
vided with an adjustable head at the 
end next to the ram. It is driven 
through back gears by an individual 
motor. The extreme height of the 
machine renders it necessary to pro- 
vide a_ scaffold floor with a short 
flight of steps leading up to it. 

The principal feature of interest 
is the tool head holding the radial 
tools. An annular sectional cam ring 
provides for feeding the tools to- 
ward a common center. When they 
have been fed to their full depth the 
feed stops, but the gear continues to 
move up and down and the indexing 
device continues to act until the gear 
blank has made one complete revolu- 
tion. This feature secures uniformity 
in all the teeth cut. 

The writer is quite well aware that 
there are yet in the formative state 
of design many good and practical ma- 
chines which will soon appear on the 
market. There is every indication 
that next year will witness a great 
number of new designs, and that the 
return of business will find machine 
tool builders in a position to supply 
better equipment than they have ever 
been able to build before. 
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Business Wins the Aid 
of Washington 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


ence to the letter of the Transporta- 
tion act, requiring rates bringing in 
a minimum net return of 5% per cent, 
effectually blocked anything like a gen- 
eral reduction. The outlook for a 
lowering of transportation charges 
loomed brightest just at the close 
of the year, for in mid-December the 
commission inaugurated its general 
rate hearing to which iron and steel 
producers have contributed their testi- 
mony. Comparing the close of 1921 
with the close of 1920, the factors 
bearing most heavily upon rate making 


27 


flourishing than the state of relations 
between employer and employe per- 
mits, hence 1921 is noteworthy for 
having had recognition from the White 
House of the great desirability _ of 
adjudicating industrial disagreements 
with the factor of public interest given 
proper weight. The thought of Presi- 
dent Harding itt the message he de- 
livered personally to congress on Dec. 
6 is illuminating: 

“The right of labor to organize is 
just as fundamental and necessary as 
is the right of capital to organize. 
The right of labor to negotiate, to 
deal with and solve its particular 
problems in an organized way, 
through its chosen agents, is just as 
essential as is the right of capital to 
organize, to maintain corporations, to 





FIG. S—LABOR SAVING DEVICES WILL PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN MEETING 
KEEN COMPETITION. IN THIS CASE THE MOLDING MACHINE HAS BEEN 
PLACED ON WHEELS SO THAT THE MOLDER CAN FOLLOW THE 
SAND PILE, THUS SAVING TIME AND LABOR 


are far more propitious at this time 
for a reduction than a year ago. 

The successful conclusion of the 
arms conference which convened. in 
Washington. on Nov. 12 inevitably will 
have its. reflection in the iron and 
steel industry as one of the three 
largest tax-paying groups, but it has 
already served the useful.purpose of 
clearing the industry, of any ulterior 
motive in military preparedness. It 
was a revelation to the, nation that 
the army and naval establishments 
take, on the average, only one-half of 
1 per cent of the. steel production of 
the country. Considering that since 
the signing of the armistice obliga- 
tions from all wars have, consumed 
68 per cent of the nation’s expendi- 
tures while appropriations for the 
army and navy have accounted for 25 
per cent more, it is no Wonder that 
business is buoyant at the prospects 
of lighter taxation. 

Trade and industry can be no more 


limit the liabilities to stockholders. 
Indeed, we have come to recognize 
that the limited liability of the citi- 
zen as a member of a labor organi- 
zation closely parallels the limitation 
of liability of the citizen as a stock- 
holder in a corporation for © profit. 

“In an industrial society such as 
ours the strike, the lockout, and the 
boycott are as much out of place and 
as disastrous in their» results; as is 
war or armed revolution in the do- 
main of politics. The same disposi- 
tion to reasonableness, to conciliation, 
to recognition of the other side's point 
of view, the same provision! of fair 
and recognized tribunals and processes, 
ought to make it possible to solve 
the one set of questions as casily as 
the other. A solution is pos 

“The consideration of such a policy 
would necessitate the exercise of care 
and deliberation in the construction of 
a code and a charter of elemental 
rights, dealing with the relations of 
employer and employe. This founda- 
tion in the law, dealing with the mod- 
ern conditions of social and economic 
life, would hasten the building of 
the temple of peace in industry which 
a rejoicing nation would acclaim.” 
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Economy Is Watchword for 1922 


: Metallurgical Progress in Iron and Steel Industry During Past Year Reflects Concentration 
of Effort To Increase Efficiency—Greater Fuel Economy Is Sought 
as Means of Meeting Industrial Competition 


OR the first time in six years the iron and steel 

industry is confronted by a single, definite, but 

highly important metallurgical problem. Dur- 
ing the war the services of engineers and operators 
were required for hurried attention to emergencies, 
and in the frenzied aftermath of 1919 and 1920 they 
were occupied in combating the disturbing effects of 
low-quality fuel, uncertain delivery of materials and 
intermittent operation of iron and steel works. Their 
time was so fully devoted to the work of the mo- 
ment that no opportunity was offered for preparing 
for future contingencies. 

However, the events of 1921 have completely al- 
tered*this situation. The reduced rate of furnace and 
mifl operation has left the technical experts free to 
consider the metallurgical needs of the future, and 
in many cases results already have been achieved. 

The outstanding metallurgical problem is unmistak- 
able to those who read the signs of the times. Manu- 
facturers realize that in getting back to business they 
must face keen competition, necessitating operating on 
a basis of strict economy. The ways arid means of 
effecting this economy lie largely within the scope of 
metallurgy. Naturally the most fertile field for ap- 
plying conservation is in the consumption of fuel, and 
a careful analysis of the metallurgical developments 
of 1921 indicates that much attention is being given 
to this problem. 

In the ironmaking industry efforts are being made 
to reduce the consumption of coke, to lower the out- 
put of flue dust and to more efficiently utilize that 
which is produced, and to recover a greater percent- 





age of the iron bearing material now being carried 
off in the waste washer water. The successful cok- 
ing of so-called “noncoking” Midwest coals, pre- 
dicted in last year’s review in these columns, is an 
important achievement, and takes on additional signi- 
ficance because of the prevailing high freight on 
coking coal from Pennsylvania and Ohio sources. 

In the metallurgy of steelmaking no development 
in 1921 has received more attention or offered great- 
er promise of success than the efforts being made in 
at least four different plants to increase the fuel effi- 
ciency of the open hearth, The McKune system, 
described in THe Iron Trape Review a year ago, 
the Egler process, the venturi-line furnace and a com- 
bination of the McKune and venturi-line ideas have 
been developed to the point where definite results 
have been obtained under practical operating condi- 
tions. That progress is being made in electric furnace 
practice is indicated by the installation and success- 
ful operation during the year of two 40-ton units 
and by the contemplated construction of still larger 
furnaces for a company which originally had planned 
to erect a blast furnace. 

Fuel economy also has been the watchword in the 
development of heating and treating furnaces, the 
principal advance having been made through improved 
control of the heat. For annealing malleable castings, 
one company has designed a car-type furnace in which 
castings packed in sand in cars are pushed into the 
oven and drawn out as soon after the anneal as the 
metal is below the recalescent point, enabling another 
car to be pushed into the oven while it is hot. 
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Seek To Reduce Losses in lronmaking 


ROM the standpoint of the blast fur- 

nace operator, conditions in 1921 were 

in sharp contrast with those of 1920. 
The after-effects of the war made them- 
selves felt during the year 1920 by a 
series of irregularities of raw materials 
and abnormal working conditions. Dur- 
ing the early part of the year just end- 
ed a change was gradually brought about 
by the industrial depression. Due large- 
ly to the fact that furnace after furnace 
faced a diminishing demand for its prod- 
uct and was blown out or banked, the 
irregularities above mentioned disappeared 
one by one. About the middle of the 
year it was evident that the question 
of operating economy was of paramount 
importance and soon would determine 
which furnace plants could meet the 
rigid requirements of the day and con- 
tinue to operate under the new condi- 
tions. 

It was only natural that in the face 
of coke, car and labor shortages of the 
preceding years, production economy 
should have become of secondary im- 
portance. The demand had been for 
iron tonnages at any price. In the face 
of a falling market, however, it be- 
came necessary for furnace operators to 
divert their attention from overcoming 
operating irregularities to the re-em- 
ployment of all possible means of re- 
ducing their production costs. And it is 
safe to predict that the coming year will 
witness a still more intensive campaign of 
economy in the manufacture of iron in 
order to meet the keen competition which 
is bound to usher in a resumption of nor- 
mal iron and steel production throughout 
the country. 

The low ebb of demand for iron was 
reached about September and some fur- 
naces which had been banked at the be- 
ginning of the year resumed operation 
during October. Some of these, furnaces 
made remarkable recc ds in the rapid and 
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satisfactory manner in which they “came 
in” after long periods of banking. At 
one plant two furnaces which had been 
banked for over seven months, each pro- 
duced over 400 tons of iron on the second 
day in blast, all of which was satisfactory 
for steelmaking purposes. Blast furnace 
operators have added materially to their 
knowledge of banking and blowing out 
practice during the slack periods of 
the past year. 


Furnace Design Is Modified 


The period of slack operation has af- 
forded a great opportunity for many 
plants to overhaul and improve their blast 
furnaces and auxiliary equipment. Some 
furnaces have been remodeled and en- 
larged. The tendency to enlarge the 
hearth diameter and to increase the bosh 
angle was again noticeable during the 
past year. The results obtained on fur- 
naces of this type during the past year 
are sufficiently encouraging to indicate 
that practically, as well as theoretically, 
these changes have resulted in increased 
production and smoother operation. At 
other plants the blowing equipment has 
been brought up to date by the replace- 
ment of mechanical with automatic air 
valves. At one large plant a new power 
plant which will house four large gas 
driven electric generators is well under 
way. Under the present conditions of ne- 
cessity for greatest possible economy of 
operation it ig certain that the more eco- 
nomical production of power is bound 
to receive increasing consideration during 
the coming year. Changes in by-product 
coke plants have been made to permit the 
coking of the coal to be accomplished 
by the burning of blast furnace gas, 
thus making the coke oven gas available 
for sale to public utilities or available 
for heating furnace use. It may confi- 
dently be expected that these plants which 
have wisely taken advantage of this op- 
portunity to prepare for coming busy 
times will be rewarded by consistent im- 
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orovements in their practice and in better 
quality of their product. 

The necessity for greater economy as 
mentioned above will undoubtedly torni 
an active stimulus for the solving of 
several important problems, during the 
coming year. Among those which may 
be mentioned are decreased coke consump- 
tion, decreased production of flue dust, 
etScient means of consuming curreat fine 
dust production, and recovery of the iron 
bearing material carried off at present by 
waste washer water. The question of 
~oke economy is of particular importance 
owing to the high transportation cost due 
to the prevailing high freight rates. A 
reduction of the percentage of ash in 
coke would not only cut down the con- 
sumption and transportation cost per ton 
of iron produced, but would also permit 
of the use of leaner and cheaper ores. 
in other words, the same slag volume 
may be maintained by reducing the silica 
content of the fuel and iner-\sing the 
silica in the ores correspondingly. The 
transportation cost of ores by water, or 
by water and rail, have naturally not in- 
creased to the extent that the all-rail 
hauling cost for coke has advanced, Some 
plants have equipped themselves to haul 
the coal to their coke plants by water 
in order to avoid the high rail freight 
rates. Those plants which have taken ad- 
vantage of this means of coal transpor- 
tation have made a handsome saving on 
their cost of coke during the past year. 

More efficient methods of screening ‘coke 
will also tend to reduce the coke con- 
sumption and the amount of flue dust 
produced. This screening should pref- 
erably be done at the coke plant, but in 
some cases it has been found to be ad- 
visable to re-screen the coke at the fur- 
nacee on the way to the skip tubs. Sev- 
eral plants have installed revolving, disk 
grizzlies for this purpose, and their ex- 
perience to date, while limited, indicates 
clearly that the saving in coke consump- 
tion and in more regular quality of iron 
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the solving of this question is now merely 
a matter of days. 

While the curtailment of business dur- 
ing the past year has undoubtedly delayed 
some of the expected refinements in blast 
furnace practice, nevertheless, many prob- 
loms have received attention on a small 
scale which will help materially to bring 
about more extended work during 1922. 


Results Follow Changes in 


developments in _ steelmaking 

during the year are the changes 
being made in the design of the ports 
of open-hearth furnaces. The modi- 
fications have been made partly in an 
effort to successfully burn by-product 
coke oven gas and partly with a view 
to increasing the life of the ports and 
speeding up the operation of the fur- 
naces. In what has become the stand- 
ard design of open-hearth port, the 
flame at the outgoing end strikes di- 
rectiy on the port and melts away the 
brick work rapidly. The result has 
been that when the port has grown 
short the operation of the furnace is 
less efficient than when the port is at 
the correct length. In addition, of 
course, the necessity for frequent re- 
pairs has made operating costs rather 
high. 

In past years effort has been di- 
rected to increasing the life of the 
port by water cooling and to decreas- 
ing the repair time by building the 
port in a separate removable frame so 
that a new one could be substituted in 
the least possible time. Both of these 
methods have been palliatives rather 
than cures. 

The first of the radical changes in 
design introduced recently, known as 
the Egler port, has been installed at 
the plant of the Brier Hill Steel Co. 
The first furnace of this design burns 
producer gas and positive pressure is 
applied to both air and gas by means 
of a blower. The gas comes up a 
flue which is placed in the position 
usually occupied by the air flue, which 

The author is chief metallurgist, Taylor- 
Wharton Iren & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. 
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One plant has installed an experimental 
continuous filter for recovering the solids 
in waste washer water. The time is too 
short at present to draw any conclusions, 
but sufficient experimental work has been 
done throughout the country during the 
past year to indicate that the recovery of 
the iron bearing material in waste washer 
water will cut down the present furnace 
loss to the extent of approximately 50 
per cent. This is another way in which 
the cost of iron production may be re- 
duced. 


Find Uses for Excess Slag 


There has been a long felt want for 
some practical use for the excess of blast 
furnace slag above ‘hat required for 
cement manufacture. During the past 
year an increased tonnage of granulated 
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turns over at the usual angle to form 
the port. The air is brought up 
through a vertical flue and comes into 
the port from the bottom some dis- 
tance back of the mouth of the port. 
The air and gas are intimately mixed 
in the port so that the flame is formed 
close to the mouth of the port, much 
in the manner of the flame in a blow- 
torch. The temperature in the ports 
is said to be not unduly high, and the 
combustion of the gas is practically 
completed in-the first few feet of the 
hearth. 


At each end of the furnaces are 
two auxiliary flues leading to the 
checkers which can be closed by means 
of water cooled, mushroom valves. The 
two flues at the out-going end of the 
furnace are kept open and those at 
the in-coming end are closed by the 
valves. By means of this increase 
in the area of the passages which 
carry away the products of combustion, 
the gases at the out-going end are 
slowed down. The roof is kept cool 
by a slow moving body of air which 
is provided by the small surplus intro- 
duced over that needed for combustion 
of the gas. In operation a high 
hearth temperature and nearly perfect 
transmission of the heat to the bath 
have been secured, resulting in great- 
ly increased output. The design has 
been modified for burning coke oven 
gas and natural gas. For these fuels 
only one set of regenerators is used 
for the air, and the gas is admitted 
by two pipes one on each side of the 
port. Oil or tar can also be burned 
and are introduced through a burner 
in the end. wall. 

At the plant of the Steel Co. of 
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slag has been sold for the manufacture 
of a building brick which appears to be 
slowly gaining in popularity. Crushed 
blast furnace slag has been used to an 
mereased extent during the past year or 
two for replacing crushed stone in con- 
crete and grading work. The chemical 
reasons for the slacking of this material 
in the past, which has prejudiced con- 
sumers against it, have received cot!) 4- 
erable study and it is safe to state that 
they have been overcome to such an ex- 
tent that there need be no fear from this 
source if proper means are taken to make 
slag of the proper chemical composition. 
The further expansion of the crushed slag 
trade together with the manufacture of 
slag-made building brick mentioned above 
will have a beneficial effect on blast fur- 
nace economy. 


Port Design 


Canada the McKune design has been 
successfully tried out for by-product 
coke oven gas. The general features 
of this design, and the object sought 
were outlined in the last annual issue of 
Tue Inon Trave Review. For coke 
oven gas the furnace is provided with 
three up-take flues of which the two 
outside ones can be closed by damp- 
ers. The air under a fan pressure of 
about 6 ounces comes up the central 
flue which leads to the port and the 
gas is introduced through pipes at 
each side of the port at an angle of 
90 degrees. The two auxiliary flues at 
the intake end are closed by the damp-; 
ers and those at the out-going end 
are kept open in order to increase 
the area at that end, and slow down 
the out-going products of combustion. 
The gas burns completely in the first 
10 feet of the hearth, and the output 
of the furnace has been greatly in- 
creased over what was possible with 
the old standard design, actual tests 
having demonstrated this. 

At the South Chicago works of the 
United States Steel Corp. a design 
known as the venturi-line furnace has 
been built and operated on producer 
gas. The idea in building this fur- 
nace was to protect the ports and im- 


prove the efficiency of combustion by ” 


slowing down the gases at the out- 
going end. With this in view, the 
port area was decreased by lowering 
the roof knuckles and moving in the 
two wingwalls to form vertical 
knuckles at each side giving restricted 
openings in two planes. In addition, 
the mouth of the port proper was 
placed about i* feet back of the 
point of greatest restriction, giving a 
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channel where air and gas might mix 
before entering the hearth. As _ the 
furnace was provided with a _ waste- 
heat boiler, induced draft is used but 
no pressure is put on the entering air 
and gas. 

At the same plant, a combination of 
the McKune and venturi-line furnace 
is being worked out in which water- 
cocled mpers, which can be lowered 
cr on either side of the gas port, 

av the place of the knuckles in the 
side walls. These dampers; of course, 
are raised at the out-going end and 
are lowered at the in-coming end, 
giving an opening of 13 square feet 
at the latter and 31 square feet where 
the products of combustion leave the 
furnace. The air is introduced under 
pressure, by means of a fan and the 
furnace operates with induced draft 
to take care of the waste-heat boilers. 

By these changes in design the 
hearth temperatures of the open- 
hearth furnace have been considerably 
increased, the combustion of the fuel 
has been completed in the first few 
feet of the hearth, and as a result 
the time per heat has been consid- 
erably reduced and the output in- 
creased. 

At the Duquesne works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. considerable study has 
becn given to the burning of by- 
product coke oven gas. This fuel has 
always been a difficult one to burn 
successfully because the flame thas had 
a tendency to rise from the bath and 
it has been difficult to make the 
flame luminous. In the past tar has 
been blown in over the gas to give 
luminosity to the flame. It has been 
dic vered that by admitting a small 
a..ount of air in the burner with the 
coke oven gas a luminous flame can 
be obtained, and that by varying the 
amount of air so admitted, the flame 
can be varied at will from non-lumi- 
nous to bright. At the Duquesne plant 
it is necessary at intervals to clean 
the underground flues which carry the 
producer gas to the furnace, and re- 
cently arrangements were made to 
supply the furnaces with by-product 
coke oven gas during this cleaning 
out period. The furnaces are success- 
fully operated with this fuel while the 
flues are being cleaned and _ several 
longer runs have been made, one fur- 
nae -turning out 55 straight heats 
with by-product gas. 

Benjamin Talbot has taken out pat- 
ents and is designing an open-hearth 
furnace of large capacity to be used 
for a continuous process. He contem- 
plates using twin hearths with a wall 
running between them lengthwise of 
the furnace and supporting the ex- 
tremely wide roof necessary for this 
design. Passages are provided through 
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this dividing wall to connect the two 
hearths, and the furnace is arranged 
to tilt endways instead of sideways. 
The capacities proposed are consid- 
erably greater than that of any fur- 
nace now built. 

An interesting article appeared dur 
ing the year describing the operation 
of two large cupolas to provide hot 
metal for four 60-ton 
hearth furnaces. The plant in which 
this run was made had a blast fur- 
nace but no mixer, and the experiment 
was wndertaken during repairs to the 
blast furnace with the idea of secur- 
ing greater output from the open- 


basic, open- 


hearth furnaces than was possible with 


cold charges. About 20,000 tons of 
pig were available for the trial, of 
which approximately 13,000 tons were 
melted. This iron varied in silicon 
from % to 6 per cent and was mixed 
in one heap so that in melting cold 
charges trouble was experienced at in- 
tervals when a large proportion of 
high silicon iron was charged and the 
bath melted high in silicon with re- 
sulting increase in the length of the 
heat, 

Two spiegel cupolas, 6 feet in diam- 
eter inside the lining and 30 feet 
high to the charging doors, were used 
to melt the pig iron. At first it was 
thought that these cupolas could not 
supply the iron fast enough, but it 
was found that averaging 18 hours 
on blast out of a possible 24, the 
cupolas melted enough iron to supply 
each of the four open-hearth furnaces 
with 50 tons of metal at suitable in- 
tervals. 

By varying the amount of limestone 
charged: with the pig iron, a consider- 


able proportion of silicon in the pig. 


was eliminated and this method was 
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used with success in handling the 
high-silicon iron in the heap. An ex- 
periment on so large a scale is in- 
teresting, and suggests the possibility 
of securing increased output from the 
open-hearth furnace in small plants 
not provided with blast furnaces. In 
this particular trial during one month 
the open-hearth furnaces produced 
more steel than in any corresponding 
period when hot metal from the blast 
furnace was used. In some cases it 
might be found that the increased pro- 
duction and cheap melting in the 
cupola would make this combination 
desirable for open-hearth plants 

In electric furnace practice the suc- 
cessful starting up of the two 40-ton 
Heroult furnaces in the government 
armor plate plant is the cuistanding 
feature of the year. These furnaces 
have a shell 18 feet in diameter and 
8 feet high and the walls are lined 
18 inches thick. Each unit is pro- 
vided with three electrodes each 24 
inches thick in the case of amor- 
phous carbon, and 14 inches in diam- 
eter when graphite is used. 

The furnaces are used to refine 
hot metal from two 75-ton basic, open- 
hearth furnaces in which the steel is 
brought to a phosphorus content of 
about .015 per cent. The phosphorus 
in the finished electric steel is slightly 
higher than this on acount of re- 
phosphorizing in the electric furnace. 
The sulphur is reduced in the electric 
furnace to between .008 and .015 per 
cent and the steel, of course, is thor- 
oughly deoxidized. Thus the plant 
is able to pour a single ingot weighing 
80 tons made from steel of a quality 
as high or higher than that of the 
best crucible steel. When it is con- 
sidered that 15 years ago steel of such 
high quality was obtainable only in 
comparatively small ingots, we see 
what an enormous advance has been 
scored in the production of high qual- 
ity steel in the last few years. 

We are told that the problems en- 
countered in building the 40-ton fur- 
naces were more difficult of solution 
than those that will be met in build- 
ing still larger units, and that the 100- 
ton electric furnace is at least in sight. 

The General Electric Co. is develop- 
ing a new type of induction furnace 
in which the primary windings are 
placed above the bath instead of on 
a level with it so that they are out 
of the way of a possible break-out. 
There are several special features in 
the design of the 2-ton furnace which 
is being tried out in practice. As the 
furnace necessarily operates on low- 
frequency power, a motor generator 
set is installed to convert the three- 


phase current to single-phase power of- 


low frequency. In view of the several 


\. 
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unsuccessiul attempts to develop the 
induction furnace on a practical scale 
in this country, and the great difficul- 
ties that have been encountered in 
making a bottom for the crucible 
which would “stay put”, the progress 
of the experiments with this furnace 
will be watched with considerable in- 
terest. 

During the year a paper was pub- 
lished giving the results of an inter- 
esting investigation made in Germany 
into the effect of silicon in basic, 
open-hearth steel. According to this 
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investigator, the time at which the 
ferrosilicon is added in the ladle has a 
great influence on the loss of silicon 
and on the percentage of CO in the 
gases evolved in the ingots and there- 
fore on the number and location of 
the blow holes. The conclusion 
reached is that the silicon should be 
added quite late in the filling of the 
ladle. 

Another paper from Germany de- 
scribes an experience on a practical 
scale with the burning of oil in a 
cupola to replace part of the coke. The 
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object of this trial appears to have 
been rather a saving in coke than a 
reduction in the sulphur content of 
the melted metal. A bed of coke 
and a small charge of coke between 
successive lots of iron were used as 
in ordinary melting practice’ The oil 
burners were introduced into the 
tuyeres and the flame blown against 
the incandescent mass of coke. Ap- 
parently the practice followed is simi- 
lar to that of the Stoughton process 
in this country, and the results appear 
to correspond. 


Foundry Research: Productive in 1921 


ETALLURGICAL developments 
M in the casting industry during 

the past year have been mainly 
along the line of utilizing the results 
of past work rather than gain from 
present research or development. How- 
ever, a research of vital interest to the 
foundry industry has been started by 
the joint effort of the American Found- 
rymen’s association and the National 
Research council, which are investigating 
the sources and application of natural 
sands and the possibilities of synthetic 
sands in the foundry. As a start a 
summary of the literature dealing with 
molding sand in recent years has been 
prepared. 

Several new developments in furnace 
construction have been inaugurated in 
the plant of the American Chain Co., 
York, Pa., which was started in operation 
about the middle of the year, and is de- 
scribed in Tae Iron Trape Review of 
Oct. 13. Possibly the most radical of 
these developments is the car-type an- 
nealing furnace in which the castings are 
packed in cars which are pushed into 
the oven and drawn out as soon after 
the anneal as the castings are below the 
recalescent point, to enable another car 
to be put in the oven while it is hot. 
This method of handling castings in the 
anneal has been tried before but has not 
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previously proved a success, mainly due 
to the mechanical details of handling 
the cars. In the latest installation the 
cars are handled by huge basket crane. 
The castings are packed in sand, this be- 
ing a step away from the idea that an 
oxidizing packing is necessary.. A new 
arrangement of the melting furnace al- 
lows the slag which is skimmed off dur- 
ing the heat to be dropped through a 
chute to the basement, thus avoiding the 
excessive heat to which the furnacemen 
are subjected when the slag is pulled out 
of the furnace and allowed to drop on 
the floor. 

Past work in the development of mal- 
leable iron has crystallized in the increase 
of the physical requirements for their 
product made by the American Malleable 
Castings association. The mmhimum re- 
quirement for tensile stren@th has been 
raised from 45,000 to 50,000 pounds per 
square inch, and the elongation in 2 
inches from 7.5 to 10.0 per cent. This 
indicates that the malleable iron of today 
is a far different product than it was 
a few vears ago, due mainly to the use 
of steel in the mixture and increased 


care in melting and annealing, made 


possible by the almost universal use of the 
pyrometer in annealing ovens. 
cations for chilled-iron car wheels have 
heen revised by the American Society 
for Testing Materials to inchide limits 
for composition, holding the manufacturer 


Specifi- 


to closer work than the previous specifi- 
cations. This move is in line with 
what some railroads were already doing 
and had found practical. 

The electric furnace for gray-iron 
castings, and heat treating steel castings 
by methods other than annealing, two of 
the developments which are compara- 
tively new in the foundry industry, made 
during the past year. 


aroused by 


some progress 
Considerable interest was 
George K. Elliot’s paper before the Insti- 
tution of British Foundrymen and the 
discussion brought out the British view 
furnaces for 


of the use of electric 


castings. In some points these were 
conflicting to the ideas of many Americans 
who have had experience with the elec- 
tric furnace, and so served to bring forth 
many interesting points. 

Another 
brought into prominence during the past 
improving 


subject which has_ been 


year is the possibility of 
the product of the cupola by a study and 
regulation of the slag. This seems to 
offer some prospects not previously 
considered 

The low tonnage « 
the year caused a number of foundries 
smaller cupolas to minimize 
When operations in- 


f iron melted during 


to install 
the use of coke. 
crease these cupolas will be available 
for experimental work which no doubt 
will be carried on when better business 
makes funds more available. 
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Improve Equipment Despite Lull 


Manufacturers of Iron and Steelworks, Rolling Mill and Foundry Equipment Make 
Notable Additions to. Existing Production Facilities—Plant Owners 
Expend Large Sums in Seeking Operating Efficiency 


LTHOUGH the dawn of 1922 
finds the world attempting to 
repudiate the slogan, “In time of 

peace prepare for war,” that once 
popular phrase still may be aptly 
applied to business. By substituting 
“inactivity” for “peace” and “competi- 
tion” for “war,” we coin a watchword 
that is singularly appropriate to the 
present state of industry The manu- 
facturer who had the vision and cour- 
age to put his house in order during 
the slack period of 1921 is the one 
who is most likely to reap a_ full 
measure of reward when the world 
gets back to business. 

This is especially true in the iron 
and steel industry, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that many producers in 
this field have made and are con- 
tinuing to make _ ex- 
tensive preparations 
for the inevitable con- 
flict of competition. 
While they are not ex- 
panding their produc- 
tion capacities to any- 
where near the point 
commensurate with 
normal requirements, 
they are remodeling 
and improving old 
equipment and in- 
stalling needed auxili- 
aries at a rate seldom 
if ever equaled even in 
years of profitable 
business. A careful 
analysis of the iron 
and steelmaking, roll- 
ing, casting and fab- 
ricating equipment 
contemplated, built or 
under construction in 
1921 emphasizes this 
fact in a_ striking 
manner. Although on- 
ly one new blast fur- 
nace was built during 
the year, extensive re- 
pairs, in some cases 
equivalent to rebuild- 
ing, were made or are 
being made to more 
than a. score of stacks. 
The same _ condition 
holds true in the case 
of miuch of the steel 


SHELL-LESS BLAST FURNACES AT A EUROPEAN 
THE FURNACE TOPS ARE SUPPORTED BY FRAMEWORK 
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While the numb 


of new open-hearth furnaces is small 


the industry. 


many companies are increasing the 
efficiency of existing melting units 
by adding new gas producers, re 


placing obsolete 


charging machines 
with modern equipment, overhauling 
soaking pits, etc. 

However, in spite of the limited 
amount of new construction, manu 


facturers of furnace and mill equip 


ment have found opportunities to in 
corporate a great number of novel 
ideas in new designs The tendéncy 
toward departures from the conven 


tional is especially marked in the new 
electric furnaces and rolling mills 
developed during the year Electrical 
engineers have been particularly active 


in applying new principles to steel- 
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vorks equipment Important strides 
1ave been made in the development 
of melting and annealing furnaces for 
the foundry industry, while the status 
of material handling apparatus has 
been advanced during the year. Per- 
haps it is safe to say that in gen- 
eral the new equipment installed in 
the iron and steel and allied indus- 
tries in 1921 reflects a degree of 
refinement surpassing that of any pre- 
vious year. Moreover the work under 
way at the present time seems to 
justify the prediction that 1922 will 
witness the contribution of an impres- 
sive array of notable achievements in 
the development of iron and _ steel 
works equipment. 

In reviewing the progress made in 
1921, one cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the ex- 
traordinary attention 
given to apparatus for 
handling and treating 
raw materials. The 
Babbitt plant for han- 
dling low grade Su- 
perior ores, the suc- 
cessful application ‘of 
new equipment to” the 
concentrating of Jer- 
sey ores, the equipping 
of several limestone 
properties with mod- 
ern quarrying and con- 
veying apparatus and 
the modernization of 
one or two fluorspar 
mines indicate that iron 
and steelmakers are 
determined to offset 
high freight rates as 
far as possible by in- 
augurating greater effi- 
ciency in preparing 
raw materials for use. 
Improved equipment 
played an important 
part in the iron mak- 
ing industry in 1921. 
Owing to the fact that 
only one new Oblast 
furnace was completed 
in the last 12 months. 
it is rather difficult to 
determine tendencies 
in design from actual 
installations. In many 
details the. new 
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Trumbull-Cliffs furnace reflects the ideas 

rated in the large stacks built in 
1919 and 1920, and has several refinements 
which have not appeared in earlier units. 

In accord with the growing conviction 
among furnacemen that coke should be 
screened at the furnace bins, the Trum- 
bull stack has been provided with two 
rotary grizzly screens, each having eight 
motor driven shafts. These shafts carry 
disks, and the shafts and disks are 
spaced so that the rotary grizzly re- 
moves material under %-inch in size. 
The flow of coke from the bin to the 
grizzly is controlled by a cut-off gate 
and also by a rotary vane feeder. This 
provides’ a steady and even flow of 
coke over the screen. In case of emerg- 
ency the coke can be by-passed from the 
bin to the skiphoist bucket, thus avoid- 
ing the grizzly. 

The arrangement of the cast house 
again reflects the tendency shown in 
other recent furnaces of grouping the 
facilities for various operations so that 
they can be controlled from a central 
point. The steam cylinders for operat- 
ing the shutters in the iron runners, the 
snort valve wheel, the mud gun and the 
signal apparatus all are controlled from 
a station at the furnace front. The 
stack also can be rodded from the cast 
house. Another important feature is a 
four-motor, traveling crare equipped 
with a 25-ton capacity main hoist and 
a 5-ton auxiliary hoist. This* crane not 
only serves’ the cast house, but also 
extends over the hot meta] track and 
another track for spotting cars of coke 
breeze, clay and sand. The crane is 
used in loading scrap and rubbish on 
cars or trucks for removal, for unload- 
ing materials, and for serving the slag 
granulating pit. . The runway of the 
crane extends from the foot of the cast 
house up to the furnace front. 

Better facilities for gaining access to 
out-of-way places in the blast furnace 
plant are being provided. Wherever pos- 
sible bridges are used in order to re- 
duce the number of stairways required. 
A few ‘years ago a passenger elevator 
in a furnace plant probably would have 
elicited the disdain of the average fur- 
naceman, but today an electric elevator 
with push-button contro] is considered al- 
most standard equipment on new fur- 
naces, 


Use Hearth of Increased Diameter 


The tendency toward steeper bosh 
angles, which persisted to a marked 
degree in 1920, is noticeable in the stacks 
rebuilt or relined during the past year. 
Perhaps the most radical example of this 
trend of design is the furnace having 
a hearth diameter of 20 feet 6 inches 
and a bosh of 22 feet. The rebuilt No. 
2 furnace of the Empire Steel & Iron 
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Co. has a bosh angle of 78 degrees, 
and the hearth of No. 1 stack of the 
Alabama Co. at Gadsden was increased 
so as to give a bosh angle of 77 degrees 
42 minutes in place of the pre-existing 
angle of 74 degrees. 


However, not all furnace engineers and 
operators subscribe. to the theory that 
the steeper bosh angle is desirable. The 
new 600-ton stack of the Trumbull- 
Cliffs Iron Co. has a hearth of only 18 
feet in diameter and a bosh 22 feet 6 
inches in diameter. In remodeling “A” 
furnace, the engineers of the Low Moor 
Iron Co. ox Virginia had a good op- 
portunity to increase the slope of the 
bosh walls but in view of their suc- 
cessful experience with a flat-angle bosh, 
they decided to leave it unaltered at 
74 degrees 53 minutes. This was accom- 
plished by reducing the diameter of the 
bosh, retaining the existing hearth di- 
mensions and lowering the bosh line. 


Rehabilitate Many Old Stocks 


An wnusually large number of east- 
ern and southeastern furnaces are be- 
ing modernized to conform with the 
requirements of economical operation. 
In most cases the work not only 
inyolves remodeling the stack, but 
includes the installation of better stock 
distributing facilities, new  skiphoist, 
and gas cleaning and ore handling 
apparatus. In one instance, a blast 
furnace superintendent states that by 
virtue of improvements made in the 
design, lines and distribution of the 
stack, the installation of a pig casting 
machine, the building of a new stor- 
age trestle and the introduction of 
two locomotive cranes, the company 
has been able to reduce the labor 
force required to operate two  fur- 
naces from 305 to 160 men. In view 
of present business conditions it is 
probable that 1922 will witness an ex- 
tensive campaign for the rehabilitation 
of old furnace plants rather than a 
marked increase in the number of new 
stacks built. 

The treatment of gas has_ received 
much attention from equipment en- 
gineers. While the status of the dry 
and wet methods of cleaning have 
remained practically unchanged dur- 
ing the year, investigations constantly 
are being made in order to improve 
the existing apparatus. A new ele-- 
trostatic process for rough cleaning 
blast furnace gas is being tried out 
in an English furnace. It is said to 
resemble the Cottrell process. The 
cleaned gas is suitable for stoves but 
contains too high a percentage of 
dust to be used in gas engines. 

A number of refinements have been 
added to the electrical precipitation 
plants operating on the ferroman- 
ganese furnaces at Sheridan and Dun- 
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bar, Pa. The smaller units are far 
more satisfactory than the. larger 
ones first installed. The precipitator 
at Sheridan has been operating con- 
tinuously and collects approximately 
5000 pounds of dust per day from 
about one-half of the gas output of 
a 250-ton furnace. 


Seek Economies in Sintering Plants 


With keen competition looming as 
one of the greatest coming forces 
in industry a number of large iron and 
steel companies are seeking economy 
through a more efficient recovery of 
flue dust. Perhaps the most important 
example of this tendency is the sin- 
tering plant recently completed for 
the Cambria Steel Co. The equipment 
is designed to handle 1000 tons of 
material daily. Flue dust from stock 
pile or direct from the furnace, mill 
scale, or ore can be treated, the daily 
output of sinter being about 800 tons. 
Two of the large size Dwight & Lloyd 
type machines, each with an effective 
grate area 42 inches wide and 57 feet 
4 inches long, have been installed. 
The usual length of the machines made 
it necessary to abandon the use of 
a gravity return for the lower strand 
of pallets and to introduce a positive 
drive for this purpose. Sliding fric- 
tion between the pallets and the wind 
box is eliminated by carrying the 
weight of the loaded pallets on whee!s 
running on rails. Seal bars are used 
to automatically maintain air-tight 
joints between the pallets and the 
tops of the wind boxes. The unloading 
apparatus and the storage bins are 
of sufficient capacity to allow 24-hour 
operation of the sintering machines 
with only 10-hour unloading time. 


Making steel direct from ore always 
has been a fascinating subject, and de- 
spite the fact that not one of the more 
than 70 socalled “direct processes” has 
heen established on a commercial basis, 
more than usual interest in the prob- 
lem was manifested in 1921. Several 
processes involving certain modifications 
of the rotary kiln equipment, which 
figured prominently in early attempts to 
make steel from ore, were announced 
during the year, but thus far no op- 
portunity has been given to test the 
claims of the inventors. 


In a number of cases the electric 
smelting of iron has been reduced to 
a commercial possibility, and it is prob- 
able that the use of electric blast fur- 
naces will be extended in certain lo- 
calities where the conditions for their 
operation are more favorable. The 
Swedish “Electrometall” process has 
proved successful for the production of 
low silicon iron, more than 27 units 
with a total capacity of about 100,000 
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kilowatts being in operation or under 
construction. 

Many steelmakers hold to the opinion 
that a “step” process of steelmaking is 
more feasible than any of the “direct” 
processes yet suggested. Frank Hodson 
president of the Electric Furnace Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, believes that 
the future method of making steel will 


be to pour hot metal from either the elec- 
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Aug. 11 of Tue Iron Trape Re- 
VIEW. 

United States patent No. 200463 covers 
a method of smelting invented by Messrs. 
Greaves and Etchells. The equipment 


involved consists of a rotating tube fur- 


issue 


into one or two 


The 


mixed with carbon or hydrocarbons and 


nace feeding directly 


electric are furnaces. ores are 


are fed gradually and regularly into the 


35 
certain valves, burners, dampers and 
fittings, the other changes involving 
only slight modifications. of the fur- 


nace proper. 

Of the 13 new open-hearth furnaces 
completed during 1921, five have ca- 
pacities of 100 tons each, two of 60 
tons each, two of 50 tons, and four 
of 40 tons. The four under construc- 
tia at the end of the year will be 
rated at 100 tons each. While definite 
cannot be drawn from 
because the new con- 


conclusions 
these figures, 
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tric or standard blast furnace into a _ e‘ectric furnaces. The carbonic oxide 
large metal mixer” where additions of gases given off in the smelting are util- 
ore, cheap torings and turnings could ized to effect a preliminary heating and 
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= Sectional drawings of side and 

: end elevation and plan of tilting 


open-hearth furnace recently 
ented by Benjamin Talbot. It 
be noticed that the 
the two melting 


has several openings 


dividing 
between 
and that 


instead of sideways. 





way for open-hearth furnaces 


possible 


volving roof construction. 


because of 


























pat- 
z'tl! 
wall 
chambers 
the 
entire structure tilts longitudinally 
This design, if 
successful, would seem to open the 
of 
capacities heretofore considered im- 
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be made. The metal would be de- partial reduction. The product of the 
livered from the mixer to a bessemer rocating furnace is an iron sponge in 


would be given a 
would be 
a series 


converter where it 
partial blow, after which it 
deoxidized and finished off in 
of electric furnaces. 
Numerous methods have been proposed 
for smelting the iron sands found on 
the Pacific coast and in certain other 
parts of the world. A process developed 
by A. E. Bourcoud, consulting engineer, 
New York, involves a rotary furnace 
for preheating the ore, a rotary reduc- 
ing furnace with internal spiral baffles, 
a machine for compressing the sponge 
produced by the reducing furnace, a 
primary electric furnace for continuous- 
ly melting the compressed sponge and 
gangue, and secondary electric furnaces 
for refining and finishing the metal. This 
process was described in detail in the 


a fine state of division, which is claimed 
can be easily refined in the electric fur- 
nace. 


Modify Design of Ports 


The outstanding development in 
steelmaking during the past year has 
been the change in the design of open- 
hearth ports as specified in the Mc- 
Kune and Egier systems and as prac- 
ticed in the venturi-line furnace. How- 
ever, the improvement in the efficiency 
of combustion resulting from these 
changes is derived more from a mod- 
ification of the method of operating 
open-hearth furnaces than from bene- 


fits directly traceable to new equip- 
ment. As a matter of fact the only 
new equipment required consists of 


not typical of a normal 
expansion in melting capacity, 
it is barely possible that the preponder- 
100-ton units foreshadows a 
trend toward furnaces of larger ca- 
pacity. In the past decade the growth 
of the duplexing process has been re- 
sponsible for many of the open hearths 
of over 60-ton capacity installed in 
American steel works. 


struction is 
year's 


ance of 


An attempt to work out a suitable 
design for an unusually large furnace 
is seen in the recent United States 
patent issued to Benjamin Talbot for 
a twin-hearth, tilting furnace. As 
shown in tthe accompanying drawings, 
the design is unusual in that the fur- 
nace structure tilts longitudinally in- 
stead of sideways and in that the 
problem of supporting a roof for such 
a large unit is met by providing for 

















two parallel melting chambers  sep- 
arated by a wall. It is estimated that 
a furnace of this type, if successful, 
would justify a rating of 500 tons. 
‘Comparatively few new electric fur- 
maces were installed in steel plants in 
1921, yet the year witnessed a num- 
ber of important achievements in the 
design and construction of electric 
melting equipment. Although the two 
40-ton units built for the government 
armor plate plant presented many 
usual problems because of their size, 
electric furnace engineers are striving 
for still larger furnaces. The Ford 
Motor Co. already has placed an order 
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for an electric furnace of 60-ton ca- 
pacity. 

The iron and steel industry owes 
much to electrical engineers for their 
efforts to improve the efficiency of 
electric melting equipment. The As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers has been active in studying 
the problem of reducing heat logses. 
in formulating specifications for elec- 
trodes, and in investigating the ad- 
vantages of dual voltages. The manu- 
facturers of an English furnace have 
developed an economizer for reducing 
the heat losses at the opening be- 
tween the roof and electrodes. It 
consists of a series of telescoping 
tubes encircling the electrodes above 
the roof and is. said to be effective 
against escaping gases. 

Sentiment favoring the use of dual 
voltages seems to be stronger than 
‘heretofore. The, members of a com- 
mittee investigating this subject rec- 
ommend voltages of from 120 to 140 
for melting and.of 70 to 80 for re- 
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fining in a 3-phase, 6-ton Heroult 
furnace. It is claimed that, providing 
the melting voltage is not too high, 
as good steel can be made by using 
dual voltages as with one voltage. 
Moreover, economies are effected 
through lower power consumption and 
increased life of refractories. 
Because of the difficulties which 
have attended previous attempts to 
produce high grade steel in induc- 
tion furnaces, the unusual results be- 
ing obtained on a 2-ton basic unit 
at the Pittsfield plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. are attracting con- 
siderable attention. The furnace is 
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of the single-phase, single-ring, hori- 
zontal type, as shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. The laminated core 
is tree-legged and has a removable 
top yoke. The annular steel casing 
of the hearth surrounds the middle 
leg of the core and the hearth is 
circular, with a vertical section ap- 
proximately V-chaped. Crews of three 
men, each, working in shifts, operate 
the furnace continuously 24 hours 
a day and seven days a week 
throughout the life of the lining. 
By the use of a recently developed 
refractory a number of remarkable 
endurance records have been made. 
On a 93-day run completed only a 
short time ago 604 consecutive heats 
were made, the previous lining hav- 
ing withstood 555 heats in 86 days. 
The furnace has been operated for 
more than a year, having melted 
about 2300. tons of metal.in that. time. 
It has been used almost exclusively 
for reclaiming sheet steel scrap. 

The new refractory is highly basic, 
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and with a tar or pitch binder, is 
rammed into place, forming a_ hard 
lining having a low coefficient of ex- 
pansion. Another feature of the fur- 
nace is that the winding is placed 
above the bath so that it cannot be 
destroyed in case the metal should 
break. through the crucible. 


Motors For Reversing Drives 


During the past year the progress 
in the development of rolling mill 
equipment has followed two distinct 
lines of effort. On one hand, en- 
gineers have applied electric drives 
to a number of mills on which en- 
gines were heretofore considered the 
most satisfactory type of prime mover. 
On the other hand, operating officials, 
co-operating with the manufacturers 
of rolling mill equipment, have con- 
tributed certain refinements to mills 
which aid materially in overcoming 
a number of operating difficulties. 
This development is particularly - no- 
ticeable in the design of the numer- 
ous new sheet mills erected through- 
out the country in 1921. 

That many of the problems attend- 
ing the application of electric drives 
to large reversing mills have been 
solved in a_ satisfactory manner is 
indicated by the fact that during the 
past year five electric reversing mill 
motors have been installed, three of 
them replacing steam equipment. A 
motor driven blooming mill at the 
Steelton plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is said to have rolled 1520 tons 
on a turn as compared with 1046 tons, 
the record for the mill when driven 
by an engine. 

A motor unit driving the first fin- 
ishing stand of the rail mills at the 
plant of the Lackawanna Steel. Co., 
which was delivered several years ago 
but not installed until 1921, has the 
distinction of having the highest con- 
tinuous horsepower capacity of any 
electric reversing drive in the world. 
The motor originally was designed to 
roll the first four of the last five passes 
on a rail section, the last pass being 
rolled on another separately driven 
mill. The ability of motor equip- 
ment to handle overloads is well il- 
lustrated by the fact that this re- 
versing motor has not only performed 
satisfactorily when driving the first 
finishing stand, but has been con- 
nected to the last stand, and when 
driving both stands and rolling all 
five passes, has established a new 
tonnage record. ‘ 


Discuss Frequency Problem 


During the year there has been 
more than usual discussion on the 
growing problem of standardizing the 
frequency of steel. mill equipment. 
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In view of the expenditures represent- 
ed by existing 25 and 60-cycle appara- 
tus it is not surprising that a solu- 
tion of the problem seems as far 
away as ever. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. is attacking this 
difficulty by constructing a 7000-kilo- 
volt-ampere frequency changer. It will 
tie a 25-cycle plant to a -cycle 
turbine operating in conjunction witn 
purchased power. 

That the tendency toward installing 
labor-saving equinment is as strong 
if not stronger than ever is empha- 
sized throughout the rolling mill in- 
dustry by the number of mechanically 
operated devices which are appearing. 
In order to eliminate the difficulties 
often caused iby attempting to force 
a bent bar through the guides of 4 
merchant mill, the Central Steel Co. 
is using a guide box having quick 
opening guides. One guide is sta- 
tionary but the other is adjustable 
and by simply throwing a lever the 
guides may be thrown apart far 
enongh to receive the end of the bar, 
even though it may be badly bent 
or battered. As soon as the end of 
the bar is gripped in the rolls the 
lever is thrown over and the guides 
firmly hold the stock in line with the 
center of the pass. 

A novel arrangement of drive for 
runout tables has been used in sev- 
eral mills installed during the past 
vear. The usual practice is to drive 
these tables through gearing from the 
main roll drive. However, in the 
new plan the tables are driven by in- 
dividual motors and in one case the 
motor equipment consists of 93 one- 
half horsepower units. 

Another new development is the ap- 
plication of a motor to a reel for cold 
rolled strip steel, making it possible 
for the operator to use and maintain 
any tension desired. 


Change Sheet Mill Design 


Sheet mill operators who are familiar 
with the equipment in general use 
about five years ago undoubtedly are 
surprised and gratified when recount- 
ing the changes that have been in- 
troduced in the past 12 months. In a 
number of new sheet mills the mo- 
tors driving the hot rolls run at 
300 revolutions per minute instead of 
240. It is claimed that the higher 
speed is conducive to greater effi- 
ciency and a higher power factor. 

In some cases even the arrange- 
ment of the mills has been altered. 
At the new plant of the Superior 
Sheet Steel Co. the eight hot mills 
are divided into two groups of four 
mills, each being driven through 10 
to 1 reduction gears by a 1000-horse- 
power mill-type motor. Two stands 
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of cold rolls are coupled to one end 
and one stand to the other of each 
hot mill train. This represents a 
radical departure from the usual prac- 
tice of driving eight or 10 hot mills 
in train from one motor and four or 
more cold mills in another train from 
a second motor. 


Design Balanced Roll Drives 


However the most striking change 
in sheet mill design lies in the new 
methods being employed to drive the 
upper rolls. In the past the top 
rolls, with the exception of those on 
roughing or jobbing mills, have de- 
rived their motion solely from fric- 
tion. -Whenever it has been neces- 
sary to provide a positive drive, a 
stand of pinions has been interposed 
between the jobbing mills. 

In the new mills installed during 
the year several devices have been 
introduced to eliminate the pinion 
stand. In the mills designed by H. 
A. Roemer for the Superior Sheet Steel 
Co. gears fastened to either neck of 
the lower roll actuate a set of idler 
gears which in turn mesh with gears 
which fit freely over tapered journals 
on the necks of the upper roll. An 
adjustable clutch arrangement drives 


the top roll from the last mentioned. 


gears, the pressure being such that 
under normal conditions the roll is 
driven by the gears. In case of a 
jam, the clutch slips, thereby pro- 
tecting the rolls from injury. 

Another balanced drive for upper 
sheet mill rolls, designed by Josef 
Hirschmann, is in use at the plant 
of the Eastern Rolling Mill Co. It 
consists of a 25-horsepower motor 
connected to a reducing gear train 
through a flexible coupling, and a slip 
ring clutch by which the movement 
of the gears is transmitted to the top 


roll. Still another type of balanced 
drive, similar in principle, has 
been installed at the plant of the 


Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co. Pro- 
vision has been made in each of.these 
devices for flexibility in the driving 
train so that it is not affected by 
the vertical adjustment of the upper 
roll for rolling different gages. 

A large number of by-product coke 
ovens have been built during the year 
and are either under construction or 
contemplated for the future. In several 
plants, particularly two of the Cambria 
Steel ‘Co., extensive alterations are 
being made to existing equipment with 
a view of increasing economy. 

Interest is ‘centered upon the per- 
formance of eight experimental Piette 
coke ovens installed at the plant of 
the Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
by the Franco-Belgian Coke Oven 
Corp. of Brussels. Numerous ovens 
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of this type have been built and are 
in operation in Europe but this is ‘the 
first installation in the United States. 
The oven is of the regenerative by- 
product type with vertical flues.’ Its 
regenerators operate at right angles to 
the axis of the ovens, a reversing de- 
vice acting to change the direction of 
the burning air and gas in the flues. A 
straight line divides the battery into 


‘two symmetrical parts and the current 


of gas and air acts alternately in re- 
verse direction in each half, 

The manufacturers of heating fur- 
naces have been particularly alert dur- 
ing the past year to adopt as many 
improvements as possible in theif 
equipment. The efficiency of coal, gas 
and oil firing furnaces has been in- 
creased by various methods, particu- 
larly by closer control of the heat and 
by more extensive use of the regenera- 
tive principle. The application of elec- 
trical heat has been extended to enam- 
eling ovens, core ovens and a number 
of heat treating furnaces with consid- 
erable success. It is believed that 
electrically heated soaking pits will 
be perfected within a short time 


Introduce Novel Foundry Equipment 


In spite of the severe setback ex- 
perienced by the casting industry dur- 
ing the past year, a notable array of 
novel and interesting equipment has 
been installed, some of which fur- 
nishes ample proof that the manu- 
facturers and engineers in this field 
are no longer restrained by the con- 
servatism formerly ascribed to the 
leaders of the industry. 

The new foundry of the Ford Motor 
Co., at River Rouge, is attracting much 
attention because the equipment has 
been arranged so that castings may 
be poured with cupola iron mixed 
with hot metal direct from the blast 
furnace. The capacity of the plant 
when completed will be 2500 tons of 
castings daily, the metal being sup- 
plied by the blast furnaces and 24 78- 
inch cupolas lined to 60 inches. Thus 
far the proportions of metal in the 
mix have varied from 40 per cent di- 
rect and 60 per cent cupola to 80 
per cent direct and-20 per cent cupola. 
It is expected that a 50-50 proportion 
will be used for average work. 

With the exceptiédn of the melting 
equipment and molding machines most 
of the apparatus is of special design. 
Coke and timestone is brought to 
bins above the charging floor on con- 
tinuous conveyors and ig delivered to 
each cupola through twin chutes. The 
metal from the cupolas and blast fur- 
nace is poured into 20-ton mixing © 
ladies. The mixed metal is drawn off 
into 1-ton ladles suspended on trolleys 
for pouring. The molds are placed on 
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slowly moving conveyors and are 
poured when they arrive at stations the 
cupola side of the building. The 
molds then are conveyed back to the 
opposite side of the foundry to shake- 
out stations. Naturally in a plant of 
this type and size, the sand handling 
equipment is extensive. 

Equipment embodying radical de- 
partures from usual design appear in 
the new malleable iron foundry of the 
American Chain Co., York, Pa. Pig 
iron and scrap are brought to the 
melting furnace by a telpher crane 
and the castings are conveyed through 
the molding department to the hard- 
iron room, the annealing department 
aud the soft-iron cleaning room by a 
light overhead trolley in conjunction 
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indications that centrifugally cast steel 
soon will be established on a sound 
commercial basis. 

Great strides have been made during 
the year in the development of material 
handling equipment. The tendency tow- 
ard the more widespread use of small 
industrial cranes, which was first no- 
ticeable in 1920, now is clearly defined, 
and a varied assortment of types is be- 
ing offered to prospective users. The 
principle of the well known locomotive 
crane which travels under its own 
power on railroad tracks, has been ap- 
plied to revolving cranes mounted on 
caterpillar, railroad or automobile trucks, 
while the lifting and propelling power 
is furnished by a steam or _ gasoline 
engine or an electric motor. The tend- 
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with chutes and conveyors. The usual 
troublesome problem of disposing of 
slag from the melting furnace is sim- 
plified by skimming it into a chute 
which carries it out of the way of the 
furnace tenders. The hard castings 
are’ packed in sand in pots which are 
placed on cars. After the pots on a 
car are filled and luted, the car is 
pushed onto a 100ton basket-type 
transfer crane and carried to the track 
in front of the annealing oven. The 
principal advantage gained by this ap- 
plication of the car-type oven to an- 
nealing operation§ is that a car of an- 
nealed castings can be removed before 
entirely cooled and another pushed in, 
thereby conserving the residual heat 
in the walls and roof of the furnace. 

Progress js being made in develop- 
ing centrifugal casting in spite of the 
fact that infringement suits and other 
litivation have tended to slow up cer- 
tain research work. Thus far the most 
definite results have been obtained 
with nonferrous metals, but there are 


ency toward the employment of inter- 
nal combustion engines and electric mo- 
tors has been especially marked during 
the past year. 

Progress in the design of traveling 
overhead cranes during the past few 
years has been largely confined to re- 
finements in control and the development 
of safety devices. The partial comple- 
tion in 1921 of the heat treating depart- 
ment of the government ordnance plant 
at Charletown, W. Va., presented a2 
unusual problem in crane design. The 
length of large gun forgings, which are 
handled in a _ vertical position in — the 
heating and quenching operations, nec- 
essitated an unusually high runway, a 
long lift, comparatively high «hoisting 
and lowering speeds, and accurate and 
positive control. The crane which was 
built to the navy’s specifications for this 
purpose therefore embodies a number of 
new features. It has a span of 104 
fect, a lift of 165 feet and a capacity 
of 75 tons. Its five motors have an 
aggregate rating of* 550 horsepower 
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The dispatch with which the crane 
can handle 16-inch gun forgings to 
and from the quenching tanks is indi- 
cated by the hoisting and lowerirg 
speeds, which are 55 and 110 feet per 
minute, respectively. 


Builds Novel Cranes 


Traveling cranes built to run on a 
circular track are not new, but an 
adaptation of the idea, embodied in at 
least one installation during the past 
year, is novel and interesting. The 
crane in question is pivoted at one end, 
while the other traverses a_ circular 
runway. 

A far more radical departure from 
conventional crane design comes from 
Germany, where a manufacturer has de- 
veloped swivel trucks for gantry and 
revolving cranes so that they may be 
shifted from one track to another. The 
principal merit of this scheme is that a 
gantry or derrick of small span or lift 
ing radius can be used in place of a 
bridge of long span or a revolving crane 
with long boom. The shifting gear of 
these new cranes consists of a_ series 
of jacks, by which the entire structure 
is lifted so that the wheels clear the 
rail, and four swivel tricks which enable 
the crane to move in direction 90 
degrees with the runway. With this 
type of equipment a large stockyard 
can be served’ by a comparatively small 
crane operating on a number of parallel 
tracks. 


Improve Small Handling Devices 


In spite of the depression experienced 
during most of 1921, more than usual 
attention was paid to small handling de- 
vices, including industrial tractors for in- 
terior transportation, lift trucks, and tel- 
pher systems. A form of the latter, in 
which trolleys carrying hoists run on 
an overhead monorail or tramrail, has 
been developed so that units may be op 
erated on any floor .of a building. The 
elevators, switches, crossovers, etc., as 
well as the various forms of hoisting 
and carrying devices used with an in- 
stallation of this equipment provide a 
flexible system occupying little if any 
floor area that could be utilized for amy 
other purpose. 

During the year, the recently organized 
materials handling section of the Am 
erican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
has developed an extensive plan for col 
lecting information regarding handline 
problems and for enlisting the co-opera 
tion of manufacturers in improving the 
status of the engineering of material 
handling. The influence of this work, 
which soon will be reflected in new 
standards, specifications, etc., undoubtedly 
will. help to co-ordinate and solve many 
of the proklems now confronted by the 
manufacturers of handling apparatus 
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Business Status Halts Expansion 


Yield of New Steelmaking Facilities Completed Last Year Is the Smallest Since 
1914—Growth of Blast Furnace Capacity Is Stunted—Resume of Iron 
and Steel Works Building Programs During 1921 and for 1922 


EW steelmaking and _ “rolling 
mill capacity during 1922 will 


be governed largely by financial 


conditions and requirements of the 
industry. With steel manufacturers 
exhausting every effort to maintain 


partial operation of théir steel plants 
at present, little consideration is be- 
ing given to plant extension. 

A year ago, at the beginning of 
1921, open-hearth furnaces under way 
promised 665,000 tons additional to 
the country’s steelmaking capacity. The 
number of steel melting units building 
on Jan. 1, 1920 was 25, having a to- 
tal rated capacity of 1,392,000 tons an- 
At the beginning of 1919, 12 
with a total yield of 
1,005,000 tons were included in_ the 
building program while at the open- 
ing of 1918 construction work had 
been started on 27 furnaces of 1,530,000 
tons capacity. On Jan. 1, 1917 the 
number of furnaces in course of erec- 
tion totaled 95 and promised 4,795,500 
tons to the total ingot capacity. The 
number of open-hearth furnaces and 
how their gross tonnages have in- 
creased the estimated national ingot ca- 


nually. 
open hearths 


pacity may be compared in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Number of National 
Year furnaces Gross tons ingot cap. 
1921 +» 13 620,000 54,120,000 
1920 26 1,268,000 53,500,000 
1919 23 1,871,000 52,200,000 
1918 39 2,192,500 50,500,000 
1917 102 5,413,000 48,500,000 
1916 105 4,300,000 43,000,000 
1915 43 1,759,000 39,000,000 
1914 9 507,000 57,500,000 
1913 62 3,120,000 37/000,000 


Increased Capacity in 1921 


Table II shows the details by com- 
panies, the nuntber of furnaces built, 
and the increased steel-ingot capacity 
for 1921. The increase in open-hearth 
steel represents a total of 13  fur- 
naces which began melting for the 
first time and netted the industry 
620,000 tons. Compared with statis- 
tics over the past nine years, as shown 
in the foregoing table, open-hearth 
expansion in 1921 was the lowest both 
from the ‘standpoint of the number 
of units and the aggregate tonnage 
since 1914, when only furnaces 
were built with a yield of 507,000 gross 
tons annually. The abnormal de- 
mand for steel during the war period, 
however, largely was responsible for 
the good showing in steelworks con- 


nine 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 
struction from 1915 to 1918, inclusive. 
and it is doubtful whether future build- 
ing programs under ordinary condi- 
tions will ever equal that rate of ex- 
pansion. Compared with 1920, when 
26 new open hearths with an aggre- 
gate output of 1,268000 tons annually 














Table I 
Recapitulation 
1921 1921 
Completed Building 
BY-PRODUCT OVENS. 283 100 
BLAST FURNACES.... 1 0 
OPEN HEARTHS....... 13 4 
ROLLING MILLS 
SD ‘saseuereeoevedsen 1 0 
PO Wi caiksspeateocesion 2 0 
a err ry 4 0 
Billet and sheet bar.... 2 0 
i SO <cocsceees 10 1 
DEE “aiscadede edn 1 ] 
Be tb we 6< 6 66d bbs ed ] 0 
Merchaht iece cee dda . 2 
re '26406060068008 65" ] 0 
DE” sdécvedseesecudsbes 0 l 
ee bb tod bbe ot beaabes 0 1 
Se OO 6 ck oddddscdak 59 22 
i  iccocu send ah 44 4 
Sheet and tin bar...... 2 1 
nD. setabvedceéces eth 2 0 
ers ti casves 2 4 
EE  a2<'> Geis an ok 41 10 
Tube, buttweld ........ 0 2 
Tube, lapweld ... ; 2 0 
Tube, seamless ........ 1 0 
Universal ....... 0 i 
Weel en &s bees 2 0 
yi eee eee “_ 185 ‘50 
ELECTRIC FURNACES 
Greaves-Etchells ....... 2 0 
BBP eee o4 0 3 
Re Ss Saree 9 I 
Unclassified ...... 1 2 
ee oud a he beh 12 E 6 
were charged, the coming capacity 
for 1921 was 648,000 tons less, with 
a reduction of 13 units. The de- 
cline in the tonnage offered by the 
new units laid down since 1917 is a 
natural aftermath to the period when 
demand necessitated heavy construc- 
tion work. 


Completion of 620,000 tons of added 
open-hearth output in 1921 brings the 


estimated total steel capacity of the 
United States to 54,088,000-tons. Pros 
pects for growth during 1922 are not 
as promising as former years. Only 
four furnaces are scheduled for com 
pletion this year and _ these would 
have been ready for operation during 
1921 had not business conditions be- 
come unsettled. This compares with 
a building program on Jan. 1, 1921 of 


eight units of 465,000-ton capacity. At 
the opening of 1920 construction work 
had begun on 25 furnaces of 1,392,000 
At the beginning of 


tons capacity. 


19 


1919 there were 12 furnaces in the 
process of building with a combined 
output of 1,005,000 tons. On Jan. 1, 
1918 there were 27 furnaces of 1,530,- 
000-tons capacity being built and at 
the opening of 1917, 95 units with an 
annual output of 4,795,500 tons. 

The annual steel output of the 
United States on Jan. 1, 1913 was es- 
timated at 37,000,000 tons. New open- 
hearth furnaces built during the fol- 


lowing two years increased the fig- 
ures to 39,000,000 tons. With the 
new furnaces built during 1916, the 
national tonnage was augmented to 


43,000,000 tons. During 1917 the com- 
pletion of more than 5,000,000 tons 
capacity led to an estimate of 48,500,000 
tons. New furnaces placed in action 
during 1918 afforded 2,000800 tons 
and brought the estimate of the coun- 
try’s total ingot-producing capacity 
up to 50,500,000 tons. With the in- 
creased open-hearth capacity built dur- 
ing the past three years, the estimated 
ingot producing capacity of the coun- 
try on jan. 1, 1922, was 54,088,000 tons. 
On Jan. 1, 1914 the combined capacity 
of steelworks furnaces in the United 
States was estimated by THe Iron ‘Trape 
Review as 37,000,000 tons. The increased 


ingot capacity during the eight-year 
period, therefore, is 17,120,000 tons, “or 
46 per cent. 


As shown in Table VII, 283 by-product 
coke ovens were completed in 1921 
having a combined coking capacity of 
1,315,000 tons annually. During 1920, 
1213 by-product ovens with an annual 
estimated capacity of 5,840,510 tons were 
completed. In 1919 new by-product coke 
output was 3,483,505 tons, representing 
783 new ovens. The coking capacity 
added during last year, therefore, is 
930 ovens, equivalent to 4,525,460 tons, 
less than the number of ovens available 
during 1920 and 500 ovens, equivalent 
to 2,168,450 tons, less than the number 
laid down during 1919. 


By-Product' Oven Operation 


According to a summary presented in 
the A RB C of Iron and Steel 11,396 
by-product ovens were built in the 
United States May 1, 1921, of which 
8164 ovens were operated by independ- 
ent companies and 3232 by the subsid- 
of the United States 


iary companies 
Steel Corp. With the 283 units com- 
pleted during 1921 the actual number 





Oe ees eee ee 
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of by-product coke ovens -in America 
stands at 11,679, their annual coke 
yield approximating 45,213,080° tons. 

In 1919 production figures show that 
the output of by-product coke in this 
country passed the output of beehive 
ovens by 5,493,542 net tons. During 
that year beehive ovens contributed 
44 per cent and by-product ovens 56 
per cent of the coke produced in the 
United States. Last year 20,980,000 
met tons of coke, or 40 per cent of 
the national output, was made in bee- 
hive ovens and 30,908,000 net tons, or 
60 per cent, in by-product ovens. 


Coke Resources Abound 


Coke and by-product resources in 
this country, therefore, are in the most 
favorable position since the establishment of 
both industries. During (1921 the 
Woodward Iron Co. rebuilt 60 by- 
product ovens at its Woodward, Ala: 
plant, while at the close of the year 
224 by-product units were being re- 
built by the Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, 
Ill, and 30 by the Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward, Ala. 

As announced in the Nov. 24, 1921 
issue of THe Iron Trape Review, the 
Carnegie Steel Co. expects to begin 
work on six additional batteries of 
by-product ovens at Clairton, Pa. With 
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the addition of the 384 new ovens, the 
plant will have a total of 18 batteries, 
or 1152 ovens, with an annual coke 


capacity of 4,552,050 net tons. The, 


original plan of the Clairton works 
called for 24 batteries of 64 ovens 
each. At the Josephine, Va. plant 
of the Intermont Coal & Iron Corp., 
10 beehive coke ovens were under 
construction at the close of 1921. When 
completed the ovens will give this cor- 
poration 4800 additidnal tons annu- 
ally. 

Pig iron producing capacity built 
during 1921, as shown in Table IV, 
was confined to one stack which in- 
creased the national estimated pig 
iron capacity 207,000 tons annually. 
This a decline of 931,500 tons com- 
pared with the added capacity of 1920 
made possible by the completion of 
six new stacks. Pig iron capacities in 
gross tons of all new stacks placed 
in blast each year from 1905 to 1921 
inclusive, may be compared in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Year Gross tons 
nt ‘ius eebewdhees hesceé.ceasbiee 207 ,000 
Dt. cobmekiidiedad\aaec6s 6uanesed 1,138,500 
sel cad cane oun ot 664 h0 S00 oRe0 396,750 
ge, SRR es ee eee 1,425,000 
RRR OA Ae ee a Ps 2,182,500 
Gs ae do MeEN O% bel web 0k SO 6S 0s > ee 530,000 
ST lS EA eh od 6 bh diy s oa a'ele a + 530,000 
ne, ¢h Vika Rees thd ot 4.6.0 4'6.k 64 aiebbe oe None 
DE Mba Se Pash ccc ccen sda eas 550,000 
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BEET cccccdbvcecccdescvoeOdencccce 1,000,000 
BEE cccdyserevcdvbasevetorserecrcos 565,000 
BPE * Woe Se ke de Bow Gg ewll’s de od ses He 1,794,009 
4. Be RIO POL oe ee 1,930,000 
PE. G6 Uee'bt catse+éess cad e¥.hcocese 1,188,000 





nn” Pe veoceess sss eabat poet woe shes 2,065,000 
BED phinned ie abocdde des > bsbanes< 1,135,000 
DUE SUG qidad Weeunvedbtasenecsees 1,292,000 


Two stacks were rebuilt completely 
during 1921, the No. 2 furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Farrell, Pa. and 
the Claire furnace of E. W. Mudge 
& Co., Sharpsville, Pa. Each was de- 
signed to smelt a larger tonnage of 
iron than the original units. Stacks 
which were remodeled last year, in- 
clude the Emporium furnace of the 
Emporium Iron’ Co., Emporium, Pa., 
the No. 2 furnace of the Alabama Com- 
pany, Gadsden, Ala., and “A” furnace 
of the Low Moor Iron Co., Low Moor. 
Va. 


Many Furnaces Being Rebuilt 


In addition to the new stack and 
the rebuilt and remodeled stacks, at- 
tention is attracted to the number 
of furnaces which either are being 
rebuilt along larger lines or are being 
altered to conform to economical prac- 
tice. The list as shown in Table VI 
includes the No. 3 furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa.: the 
No. 5 furnace of the Carrie group of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Rankin, Pa.; 
No. 4 furnace of the Lorain, O., 





Table II 


Company 


Emporium Iron Co., Emporium, Pa..... 





Open Hearths Completed During 1921 


Stacks Remodeled During 1921 


Alabama Company, Gadsden, Ala........ 
Low Moor Iron Co., Low Moor, Va... 
DIMES « duti' ceheihaeepdidd'ce cancewe 


Equipment Completed or Building in 1921 


Rated Annual A 
No. of capacity capacity Company . No. or name 
Com furnaces tons tons Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa................ 3 
Follansbee. Brothers Co., Toronto, O.. 4 40 120,000 Carnegie Steel Co., Rankin, 0 RE a + 
~ Kansas ag Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas ——— = Ce. pore. a ee ae 4 
Cit Mids ited. 6 ¢ nee ctae ee bbe, 2 50 70,000 Nationa ube o., cKeespor ee ee ee 2 
Seal Gréanies Factory, S. Charles- bari = os — } D Abivditiinde 0.2 Standish 
i, ald he inn won bb oinin o2 2 60 80,000 ennessee Coal, Iron Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala 1 
Weirton Steel Ce., Weirton, W. Va... 2 100 140,000 Wheeling Steel Corp., Martins Ferry, O....... - Martins Ferry 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del...... 3 100 210,000 Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O........... : 2 
13 620,000 EE. wis Dis» ahah «cd neettad Cates < teaees 8 
Table III 
e - Table VII 
Open Hearths Building Dec. 31, 1921 a C leted in 1991 
Rated pene y~-Product \/vens Uompleted in 
No. of capacity capacity 
Compan furnaces tons tons Est. annual 
*Carnegie "Stee! Co., Youngsiown, Oo. 3 Number Type coking cap., 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Company of ovens of ovens tons 
I, SE. oo ER ia es de'iuiele eae 6% 4 100 280,000 Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa...... 88 S-S 456,100 
*Rebuilding. Camden Coke Co., Camden, N. aa 37 K 160,950 
Table IV Chicago By-Product Coke Co., Chicago. 100 K 435,000 
a Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis..... 8 P 28,000 
. ar Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee 50 K 235,000 
Blast Furnaces Completed During 1921 «gps Ping ine Habe esses Magen hs 
. j Daily Annual Se ee ae ae 1,315,050 
No. of capacity capacity *Rebuilt. ae 
ew, > 7 mi stacks tons tons 
*Carnegie Stee o., Farrell, Pa...... 1 500 172,500 
ee Leroy . Sharpsville, Pa.. 1 400 138,000 Table VIII 
rumbull-Cliffs urnace Co., War- " - 
ren, We | <OVEMA Misc ad s06 vie V 1 600 207,000 Ovens Building Dec. 31, 1991 
a 


Company - of ovens of ovens tons 
. Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee. 100 K 435,000 
No.ormame siitinois Steel Co., Joliet, ill..........22 24 me Bryn. 
ce eee Emporium *Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala.. 30 K oe ee 
Sih deb ecaud “A” maf a 
—_—_ 0 Se rrr ee 100 435,000 

ak Se 3 *Rebuilding. 


Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31, 1921 


Table VI 





Est. annual 
Number Type coking cap., 
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Table IX 


Number 
Company stands 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Riverdale, Ill. 20 
aye Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 


tow Oe. cacseccnnbennanenas sce a 
pon Rolling Mill Co., Zanes- 
wiles: GA. 6.0 0.0ue ce tid b00G8> cote Hae 4 
American Rolling Mill Co., Zanes- 
wae. GL cc cde deidonh bet cdeveevs 2 
American Tube & Stamping Co., 
BGEENe, COR co skseeacecseses 1 
Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, O.. 1 
Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, O... 1 
Cambria Steel Co., Johmstown, Pa... 2 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O...... 1 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O... 1 
Chapman Price Steel Co., Indianap- 
is De: ptissniin +h sees de 4 
Chapman Price Steel Co., Indianap- 
Gk, 2m wocéehesdtbhdb cambios « 2 
Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky.... 1 


Follansbee Brothers Co., Toronto, O. 1 
Follansbee Brothers Co., Toronto, O. 10 
Follansbee Brothers Co., Toronto, U. 1 
General Steel Co., St. Francis, Wis. 1 
General Steel Co., St. Francis, Wis.. 1 
% Ray Bar Mill Co., Harrisburg, 

>a 


Cae 0 40606. 6446 Kbdede en bse bne a 1 
Indinns Rolling Mill Co., New Cas- 
Ge, ss. ad 6db dab ede ebanbeeodre 8 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., So. 
Geese Bess. ch Wewdece sediice cd 1 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., So. 
Cty Ee, -- Ssnan népabancetne ced 1 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas 
CS ES ae 0 5 de ctndae oliiaalels o 1 
Massilion Reinforcing Bar Co., Mas- 
os GD. .c'c have tadebbnall shen se 1 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co., Mas- 
ea ee ee 2 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
ER eS | ta 1 
Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co., Mil- 
OEE SE i eee 8 
Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co., Mil- 
WS codon inwhs cele itasleasccd 4 
Nat’! Enamel. & Stamping Co., Gran- 
Be RS I errr eee 6 
Nat’! Enamel. & Stamping Co., Gran- 
SUD Gee Bee Si cee ed susinesboan doe 10 
Nat’! Enamel. & Stamping Co., Gran- 
ite City, EM, ...ccccseccccseceses 1 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O...... 2 
Reading Iron Co., Danville, Pa...... 1 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., Niles, O. 8 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Niles, O. 6 





Rolling Mills Completed During 1921 


30” Sheet bar 
30” Sheet 

28” Cold rolls 
24” Billet 

10” Merchant 


26” Cold rolls 


Rolling Mills Completed or Building in 1921 


Steel & Tube Co. of 


diana Harbor, Ind. 


diana Harbor, Ind. 


Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa.. 8 +» Cold strip 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O. I 9” Hot strip 
: Type mill Trumbull Steel, Co., Warren, O...; 12 -. Cold strip 
10” Cold strip United Alloy Steel Cor rp., Canton, Oo. 1 12” Merchant 
rea Warren Iron & Steel . Warren, oO. 4 30” Sheet 
30” Sheet Warren Iron & Steel Co., Warren, O. 2 24” Cold rolls 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, A 40” Blooming 
30” Sheet Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 1 21” Slab and billet 
: Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 1 18” Billet and sheet bar 
30” Cold rolls . West Leechburg Steel Co., West 


Leechburg, Pa. ... 


18” Hot strip Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth 
10” Hoop GREED | «shine cdicndededsancdsaed ee 18” Billet and sheet bar 
18” Band Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth 
-- Wheel COUN |. caadddvendacetodhte te satent 30” Sheet 

2” Merchant Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth 
18” Merchant Ce 040s dhcbesediecantaanae. 12 30” Cold rolls 

Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del.... 1 2” Plave 

28” Sheet — 

i i (0 Pe ee re ge ee 185 
24” Cold rolls Table X 


8” Bar 


Company 
Ashtabula Steel Co., 
Ashtabula Steel Co., 
Hudson City Steel 

rh 


9” Merchant 


12” Merchant ee Ce PR ee” ee 10 .. Cold strip 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind.... 1 12” Hot strip 

28” Sheet Illinois Steel Co., Gary, nd. I 20” Hot strip 
*Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, 

12” Merchant Rr Pe Se rere ee 1 .. Rail 
International Steel Tube Co., Cleve- 

14” Merchant BRS SD RN tie 2 .. Tube, buttweld 


Mansfield Sheet & Tin Pilate Co., 


22” Billet oo  ' eae ee ae ee 1 32” Blooming 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

15” Bar ay Or et orerr ree 1 24” Sheet bar 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., * 

28” Sheet REG, Gyo ccchescvbbocsbipie 6 30” Sheet 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

Skelp peonemene. Gi. ‘iis chacetsanstaeoces 1 28” Black plate 

Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn.. 1 -» Rod 

28” Sheet Otis Steel Co., Cleveland.......... s 30” Sheet 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Youngs- 

24” Cold rolls CRE, x DEN, ch db ccecceennotdes 1 20” Universal 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Youngs 

24” Cold rolls a Le oe i 10” Merchant 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Youngs 

28” Black plate Gown,” Wes hc ccomecctubbestdees 1 8” Merchant 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O..... i 14” Hot strip 

24” Sheet bar Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worces- 

-. Tube, lapweld gor, Beem <6 ccc cescoubsebencctss I 12” Hot strip 

18” Skelp — 

30” Sheet TOR 0c bo exvdwo deve oth stans 50 


Steel & Tube Co. of 
ap cdeumardunae 1 24” Billet 


Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1921 


Ashtabula, O.. 8 28” Sheet. 
Ashtabula, O.. 4 26” Cold rolls 
Corp., Hudson, 


*Replaces 28” structural mill completed im 1916. 


America, In- 
ogee ds caithingl 1 -» Tube, seamless 
America, In- 


Cold strip 


Number 
stands Type mill 








group of the National Tube Co.; 
No. 2 furnace of the National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; the Standish 
furnace of the Northern Iron Co, 
Standish, N. Y.; No. 1 furnace of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron &: Railroad Co., 
Ensley, Ala.; the Martins Ferry stack 
of the Wheeling Steel Corp., Martins 
Ferry, O., and the No. 2 stack of the 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O., 
a total of eight furnaces. 


Effect Economy in Production 


To effect economy in the production 
of pig:»iron by clinkering flue dust 
on hand and also dust produced at 
its Johnstown, Pa. group of blast fur- 
naces, the Cambria Steel Co. m- 
stalled two large-size Dwight & Lloyd 
sintering machines last year. The plant 
was fully decribed in the Nov. 3, 1921 
issue of THe Iron Trapve Review.. The 
sintering plant at the Aliquippa works 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


‘was enlarged and provisions made for 


handling the flue dust and exhaust 


gases by a different arrangement than 
was employed in the original design. 
At the close of the year the Carnegie 
Steel Co. had underway a sintering 
plant of the Greenwalt type at its 
Edgar Thomson works, North Brad- 
‘dock, Pa. 

To facilitate unloading of ore eco- 
nomically during the winter months, 
the Carnegie Steel Co. last year com- 
pleted a thaw house at the National 
works, McKeesport, Pa. Blast fur- 
mace gas cleaners of the Kling-Weid- 
lein type completed last year include 
one each at the No. 1 furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., 
and at the No. 3 furnace of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. At the beginning of 1922 
the Carnegie Steel Co. had a dry gas 
cleaner of this type under construc- 
tion at its No. 3 furnace, Mingo works, 
Mingo Junction, O. 

Among the blast furnace improve- 
ments under way at the plants of the 
Cambria Steel Co. are the ‘construc- 


tion of three hot stoves for No. 5 
furnace, dry gas cleaners for Nos. 
5 and 6, ore and limestone bins for 
furnace Nos. 7, 8 and 9 and a new 
ore bridge for the Franklin blast 
furnace group. Stacks Nos. 6, 7 and 8 
and three stoves for Nos. 6 and 7 
are being relined. Coke handling and 
conveying systems for Nos. 7, 8 and 9 
and Nos. 10 and 11 were completed 
during the past year and the stoves 
of No. 9 were relined. No. 1 furnace 
of the Coatesville plant of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. is being 
relined. 


Electric Furnace Construction Low 


Strengthening an assertion made six 
months ago that the year 1921 would 
be stamped by the electric steel in- 
dustry as the low water mark in the 
growth of electric furnaces, is the 
fact that only 13 electric furnaces de- 
signed for steel castings or ingot pro- 
duction were built, as shown in Table 
XI. Not since 1910 when the elec- 
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tric steel industry began is phenome- 
nal march of progress has the num- 
ber of new elcctric furnaces completed 
in any one year: fallen to such a low 
point. During 1920 the number of 
units built totaled 34. Records for 
1919 indicate that 53 electric fur- 
-maces of various types were completed 
while 1918 showed the number at 54. 
During 1917 the number of electric 
furnaces completed was 97, while 1916 


claimed 63, and 1915 only 32. From’ 


Jan. 1, 1915 to Jan. 1, 1922 about 345 
electric furnaces have been adapted to 
the iron and steel industry in this coun- 
try for melting or refining purposes. 
On Jan. 1, 1922 six electric fur- 
maces were under construction. Last 
year a new company, the Repel-Arc 
Furnace Co. with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, entered the field of elec- 
tric furnace builders. It will manu- 
facture and sell the repelling arc 
furnaces formerly made by the In- 
dustrial Electric Furnace Co. of . Chi- 
cago. 


Sheet Mills Again Lead 


Rolling mill expansion during 1921 
embraced 185 various type mills, as 
shown in Table IX. As jn 1919 and 
1920, sheet mills again .topped the 
list, Tables I and IX showing 59 
units. Various type rolling mills built 
during 1919 totaled 50; the following 
year 241 were placed under power. 
Forty-four per cent of the mills com- 
pleted during 1919 and 34 per cent 
of those laid down in 1920 were adapt- 
ed to the hot rolling of steel sheets. 
Last year 32 per cent of the rolling 
mills built were hot sheet mills. An 
interesting sidelight in connection with 
the total number of sheet mills built 
last year is that their location is con- 
fined to three states, 39 being in Ohio, 
12 in Indiana, and eight in Wiscon- 
sin. Attention also is attracted to 
the fact that the 22 sheet mills, which 
were under construction at the close 
of 1921, are located in Ohio. As a 
result of the 59 hot sheet mills laid 
down last year the country’s annua: 
sheet output is estimated to have 
been increased 361,670 tons. During 
1919 134,860 tons were added to the 
national sheet production by the com- 
pletion of 22 mills while the 62 units 
completed in 1920 afforded 380,000 
tons of sheets. Therefore, in the last 
three years it is estimated conserva- 
tively that the 143 hot sheet mills 
laid down has netted the industry about 
876,590 tons. 

The completion of the eight ney 
sheet mills at the Niles, O. plant ot 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. last 
year increased the number of hot 
sheet mills in the Mahoning valley 
from 105 to 113 and the annual ca- 
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pacity from 643,000 to 703,400 tons. 
The standing of the Republic company 
thus was raised from the fifth to the 
second largest sheet producing in- 
terest in that territory, it now having 
18 hot sheet mills available for opera- 
tion. The Brier-Hill Steel Co. still 
retains the lead with 28 mills. The 
Trumbull Steel Co. is third with 17 
mills, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
fourth with 15 units, the Newton Steel 
Co. fifth with 10 mills, the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. is sixth with nine mills, 
while the Falcon Steel Co. and the 





Table XI 


New Electric Furnaces 


Operated in 1921 


No. of Size 
HEROULT furnaces tons 


American Manganese Steel 
Co., Chicago Heights, Ill.. 
American Manganese Steel 


iss) 


3 


Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 1 6 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co., 

DE, Ie BE a ccccccee. 1 6 
*Electric Engrs. & Found. 

ry Ca, ine se °h 1 
Milton Mig. Co., Milton, Pa. 1 6 
Naval. Ordnance Factory, S. 

Charleston, W. Va.......- 2 40 
Naval Ordnance Factory, S. 

Charleston, W. Va...... 1 1 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co., 

FN Re co ccccewece 1 3 


GREAVES-ETCHELLS 
*Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 


Mich. 
*Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
NE SREEU TS 0-00 dios ¢-00:0 1 60 


Los Angeles Foundry Co., 
Los i st oss cesthoas 1 14 
Greene-Shaw Co., Berkeley, 
Geeta ebills «so cv ccecs 1 500 Ibs 
UNCLASSIFIED 


*Bethlehem Steel Co. Steelton 1 6 
works, Steelton, Pa.,..... 
*The Lorain Steel Co., Johns- 


a. 
Williamson-Harrison Machine 
Ce;~Gonbsla Pa. si oie oes 1 ! 


Total completed Dec. 31, 
9 











Mahoning Valley Steel Co. are tied 
for seventh place, each having an eight- 
mill plant. 

Strip Capacity, Gains 

Cold-rolled strip capacity was in- 
creased last year by the completion 
of 41 stands of rolls. The activity 
in this direction undoubtedly is due 
to the increased demand of the au- 
tomotive industry and to the growing 
tendency to substitute cold-rolled strip 
steel for sheet steel because the former 
in the dead soft state is better adapted 
for deep drawing work by reason of 
the fact that it never is cross-rolled 
during the process of manufacture nor 
tot finished. As the year 1921 
closed, 50 rolling mills of various 
types were under construction includ- 
ing 22 hot sheet mills and 10 cold 
strip mills, or 45 and 20 per cent, 
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respectively, of the total plant capacity. 

Of particular interest is the entry 
of the Inland Steel Co., Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., into the production of 
standard steel rails which field has 
been occupied for many years by 
eight steelmakers. The Inland com- 
pany now is engaged in altering its 
28-inch structural mill to rolling rails 
from 60 pounds to the heaviest sec- 
tion now in use and in lengths up to 
44 feet. xpectations are that the 
mill will be ready for scheduling about 
March 1, 1922. At present the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iran Co. and the Illinois 
Steel Co. are the only plants in the 
West equipped to roll standard rail 
sections. 


Rearranging Sheet Mills 


The sheet mills at the Whitaker 
works, Wheeling, W. Va., of the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Co. are being rearranged 
into two trains of six hot mills each. 
New and modern sheet and pair fur- 
naces designed to burn powdered coal 
will be built; sheet bars will be de- 
livered to these furnaces by a travel- 
ing crane. A new boiler and power 
house which will include four 823- 
horsepower boilers and two 600-kilo- 
watt generators now are under con- 
struction. When these are completed 
the ald boiler installation serving the 
hot mill and finishing departments will 
be dismantled. During 1921 this com- 
pany also replaced several old build- 
ings that were occupied by the black 
plate and tinning departments with a 
new structure covering about 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 

The Steel. & Tube Co. of America 
last year completed its bessemer plant 
which includes two 15-ton vessels, three 
20-ton cupolas and a 600-ton hot 
metal mixer, and affords 780,000 tons 
of bessemer steel annually. This is the 
first bessemer plant built in this country 
in several years. 

Toward the close of last year the 
International Nickel Co. had com- 
menced the construction of a new plant 
at Huntington, W. Va., for rolling 
monel metal. The size mills which will 
be installed include a one 4-stand 9- 
inch merchant; a 5-stand 9-inch mer- 
chant; a 5-stand 10-inch merchant; a 
3-stand 14-inch merchant; a 5-stand 
14-inch merchant; a 5-stand, 20-inch 
merchant; and a 2-stand 24-inch bar 
mill, or a total of seven mills. Various 
mill equipment includes tilting tables 
and tilting mechanism for the 24-inch 
unit; a 6 x W-inch bloom shear; a 
lever shear; three squaring shears; 
three vertical bar shears; an annealing 
furnace charging machine; a sliding 
frame saws; and cropping shears. The 
new plant is expected to get under way 
during 1922. 

















Tariff Is Not Favored in Britain 


Rerolling Industry with Annual Capacity of a Million Tons Influential in Shaping 
Free Trade Policy—How the Key Industries Act Affects British 
Steel Trade—Why Billets Are Imported 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 
British Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 


PROMINENT official of the leading British 
A sieel trade association said recently, “Our 

iron and steel industry is still strongly and pre- 
dominantly in favor of free trade. England's island 
position, with her ‘close commercial ties with the 
continent naturally favors this policy.” So there has 
grown up in the United Kingdom, and especially 
in England, an important branch of iron and steel 
manufacture devoted exclusively to rerolling semi- 
finished steel, large quantities of which are imported 
every year. The capacity of these mills based on 
prewar imports of billets, etc., is around a million 
tons @ year. 

These plants, from the British standpoint, perform 
an important economic function. They serve. to keep 
general iron and steel prices in line with world levels, 
thus facilitating exports, and in times of business 


England's overseas trade connections. This results 
from thew being in a position to buy their raw mea- 
terial, under free trade conditions, in the cheapest 
or most available market, whatever that may be. 
Most of the rerolled finished material is again re- 
exported in one form or another. This is one of the 
reasons why England’s iron and steel balance of 
trade, regardless of fluctuations in tonnage ratios, in 
point of value is always heavily in her favor. 

In other words, owing to Britaih’s peculiar gco- 
graphical position, her rerolling business acts as a 
balance wheel to her general iron’ and steel indus. 
try. It is also a major influence in shaping her 
tartfi policies. The role. played by the British re- 
rolling industry, is, therefore, an important one in 
the iron and steel econdmy of the United Kingdom. 
In order that its position may be more thoroughly un- 


stress such as have recently been experienced, the re- derstood by American readers, the accompanying 


rollers are always able, it seems, 
thus giving employment and helping to maintain 


nomics could derive illumination 

from a careful study of the part 
played by the rerolling branch of the 
British steel industry during the gen- 
eral business depression of 1921. Sev- 
eral irresistible conclusions would 
emerge from such a study. The un- 
doubted fact is that while nearly all 
the British steelworks were idle, the 
rerollers have been more or less busy 
throughout the year and by the utiliza- 
tion of cheap foreign steel were gene- 
rally able to make a quite satisfactory 
profit. Incidentally, the student is not 
unlikely to come to the conclusion that 
in spite of the talk about protection, 
which has come a good deal to the 
surface in recent months, and has so 
far materialized as to bring into ex- 
istence the safeguarding of industries 
act, under which, under certain condi- 
tions, a 33 1/3 per cent tariff is im- 
posed upon incoming manufactured 
products, even the British steel trade 
is very far from being a whole-hearted 
advocate of tariffs. 

The socalled key industries act, al- 
though backed by the house of com- 
mons, provoked fierce controversy dur- 
ing its passage; and the columns of 
Hansard (the short term by which 
Englishmen describe the official rec- 
ords of debates) include numerous 
speeches from steelmakers, steel users 
and their representatives fighting their 
hardest to defeat the bill. One of the 
most remarkable statements was by 


Ses os of international eco- 


to get business, 


Brigadier-General Hickman, a director 
of Alfred Hickman, Ltd., a large Staf- 
fordshire steelmaking concern, who de- 
clared that he did not believe anyone 
in the iron and steel industry would 
ask for a tariff. That is not quite 
correct, because individual manufac- 
turers do occasionally suggest in trade 
meetings that authority should be ap- 
plied for with a view to inducing the 
board of trade, by means of powers 
and conditions conferred under the act, 
to take the necessary steps for the im- 
position of a tariff. But from a good 
deal of inside knowledge, the writer 
would say it is quite impossible to 
secure sufficiently representative sup- 


‘port to such an appeal to influence 


the board of trade. On the other 
hand, one of the most cogent memor- 





British Rerollers 


Whitehead Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Tredegar. 
District Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Smeth- 
wick, Birmingham. : 
Wigan Coal & Iron Co., Ltd, Wigan, 


Lancs. 

Monks, Hall & Co., Ltd. Warrington, 
Lancs. 

Hull Forge Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Hull. 

Patent Shaft & Axletree Co., Ltd., Wednes- 
bury, Staffs. 

J. & C. Holcroft, Ltd., Tipton, Staffs. 

N. Hingley & Sons, Ltd., Brierley Hill, 
Staffs. 

Roberts & Cooper, Ltd, Brierley Hill, 
Staffs. 

George Gadd & Co., Ltd., Tipton, Staffs. 

Johnsons Iron & Steel Co., Ltd, West 
Bromwich, Staffs. 

Bromford Iron Co., Ltd., West Bromwich. 

S. Newton & Sons, Nine Locks Ironworks, 
Brierley Hill. 
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article has been prepared by the experienced British 
correspondent of Tue Tron Trape Review. 


ials entered against the passing of the 
bill, emanated from a steel rerolling 
firm, which strongly protested that an 
effective tariff would ruin its business 
and ultimately would work nothing 
but injury to the steel trade as a’ 
whole. 


Big Concerns In the Business 


The rerolling of bars, skelp, angles, 
sections in great variety is a steadily 
growing industry in Great Britain and 
a large number of important firms are 
engaged in this line of work. The 
accompanying list is not exhaustive, 
but probably includes the most rep- 
resentative concerns engaged in the 
trade. It will be seen that the works 
are largely located in South Stafford- 
shire, but the largest of them, the 
Whitehead company, of Tredegar is a 
Monmouthshire firm which, although an 
English county, for all practical pur- 
poses belongs to South Wales. This 
firm shares with the District Iron & 
Steel Co. of Smethwick near Birming- 
ham, the distinction of possessing the 
only continuous mills in the rerolling 
industry, and both concerns deserve 
a little attention in regard to the de- 
tails of their plant. 

South Staffordshire firms as a whole 
have largely turned to rerolling as the 
result of the growing demand for steel, 
aided by the readiness with which 
their plant could be adapted for steel 
rolling, many of them formerly ‘rolling 
puddied iron. The utilization of steel 
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billets has been of the greatest advant- 
age to them in a number of cases, 
owing to the old fashioned and ‘ex- 
pensive character of the layout from 
the point of view of out-and-out iron 
production. Some of the plants in fact 
mow roll nothing but steel billets, 
slabs, etc., and on the whole the busi- 
ness has been profitable. 

It will be seen from the appended 
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to Britain like these states border on 
Ohio. Exporting -and importing in 
Europe is physically different than in 
the United States. The American is 
accustomed to think of export trade as 
connected with great distances. In 
studying exports and imports in Eu- 
rope, and their related tariff problems, 
one’s conceptions should be revised to 
fit European geographical conditions. 
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Fig. 1—Double sided cooling 
bed and bar shears at 
plant of Whitehead Iron 
& Steel Co., Tredegar. Fig. 
2—Shears for cutting bars 
to length at Tredegar 


official statistics that the tonnages of 
foreign billets imported into Great 
Britain made quite a respectable total 
even in June, which was the third 
month of the coal strike. Although it 
is not possible to give the latest figures, 
the total now is declining. Later 
these imports may rise again. They 
fluctuate with current trade conditions 
in the respective countries of supply, 
and according to the price and avail- 
ability of British semifinished steel. It 
must be remembered that England’s 
rolling capacity exceeds her steelmak- 
ing capacity, and that she is usually 
importing, either because for the time 
being foreign semifinished is cheaper 
or because her own supplies are short. 

But just because England is import- 
ing large tonnages it does not follow 
that her iron and steel industry is on 
the road to ruin. Rather the reverse 
is true. England is small and her 
geographical position is somewhat 
analogous to that of the state of Ohio 
which “imports” coke, pig iron and 
other steelmaking materials from the 
neighboring states of Pennsylvania and 
Indiana. France and Belgium lie next 


British iron and steel imports rose 
heavily in 1921, and some people took 
alarm from this fact, while a few out- 
side observers in America and elsewhere 
concluded that this indicated a de- 
cadent condition. Such is not the case. 
Actually last year’s imports were less 
than in 1913, and the fact that they 
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took place during a time when British- 
made steel was above the world’s mar- 
ket, enabled Great Britain to retain 
valuable overseas trade in finished ma- 
terials which otherwise would have 
been lost. On the, other hand in 
times of strong demand like most of 
1920, these imports, owing to the un- 
balanced condition previously referred 
to, enable England to increase mate- 
rially her volume of business in fin- 
ished steel. It was for this 
that heavy importations of billets, etc., 
took place from thé United States at 
high prices in 1920. ‘England made 
money on all this tonnage. British 
semifinished steel imports show a tend- 
ency to rise and the rerolling busi- 
ness to be active both in times of ex- 
treme depression and great prosperity, 
with perhaps lesser relative activity in 
intermediate periods. 

These facts were pressed home time 
after time during the debate on the 
safeguarding of industries bill, a meas- 
ure in which the rerollers were deeply 
interested. This bill passed in Octo- 
ber, but in only a limited degree is it 
a tariff act. The free trade influence 
in parliament was so strong the bill 


purpose 


Fig. 3—(Below) delivery end 
of electric driven elevator 
for delivering wire rods 
from reels to cars at 
Whitehead plant 





important 


was shorn of most of its 
provisions. It consists of two parts. 
Part I levies duties of 33 1/3 per cent 
on a limited range of products having 
an especial value in time of war, chief 
among which are optical glass and cer- 
tain chemicals. Part II is designed 
to prevent dumping, either directly or 
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as a result of depreciated exchanges, 
and under its provisions a 33 1/3 per 
cent duty might be charged on anything 
imported, but the procedure leading up 
to the levying of the duty, as will be 
described Jater, is of such a nature that 
this part @f the act seems to be vir- 
tually a dead letter. 

Dealing. with the possible effort. of 
this act om the steel rerolling trade, in 
the debates in parliament Mr. Asquith 
pointed out that while Belgian sheet 
bars were being bought at £6 10s a 
ton the makers of steel sheets on the 
Northeast coast were exporting 75 per 
cent of their production, and were only 
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British steel syndicates, made the re- 
markable reply that this tariff bill is 
a temporary measure to meet unem- 
ployment, which it is hoped is a tem- 
porary contingency. Mr. Baldwin's at- 
titude all along, was almost apologetic 
for the bill. In one phrase, which has 
become historic, he compared it to a 
foundling baby left on the doorstep of 
the board of trade, which he felt 
obliged to take under his protection. 

Americans who really want to under- 
stand the relation of, Britishers to 
questions of tariffs, and, in particular, 
thé attitude of the steel trade, cannot 
do better than fix their attention upon 
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as a practical measure. To begin with 
it is not easy to get a tariff imposed 
under this act. Amy representations 
in this direction must come from 
a large and qualified body of 
manufacturers, preferably in associa- 
tion, after which, if sufficiently influ- 
ential, a board of trade committee will 
take evidence as to the necessity for 
a tariff. That evidence would neces- 
sarily be of a contradictory character, 
and it should be noted that the only 
evidence which would influence the 
committee would be representations 
that a tariff is necessary in the in- 
terest of increasing employment. The 








British Imports of Semifinished Steel, 1921 


BLOOMS, BILLETS AND SLABS 


Gross Tons and Value in Sterling 


From From From From From From From From 
Month Total Belgium France U. S. A. Sweden Germany Netherlands Canada Luxembourg . 
1921 Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value~ Tons Value 
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RRM, cassabed 15,296 135,801 6,014 56,034 6,814 52,571 .... .»»+ 247 9,736 6715,408 469 4,530 .... ~cce- La ae 
Bee CAveena de 19,902 166,655 9,058 74,754 4,600 39,256 .... .... 283 3,377 6962,971 2,115 16,900 .... .... 3,15123.197 
just able to do so at a profit by using these very significant happenings in board of trade recently gave to a 


foreign semifinished. If the 33 1/3 
duty were imposed on imported Belgian 
sheet bars and billets, the effect would 
be that a large body of English manu- 
facturers supplying finished goods would 
be killed as exporters in the neutral 
markets. Another member of parlia- 
ment, T. Thomson, urged that the bill 
“was imperilling a large ‘industry that 
had»grown up during the last 20 or 
30 years, the industry of rerolling semi- 
finished steel products that come in 
from abroad. There was.a very real 
fear among these industries, which em- 
ploy hundreds of thousands of men, 
and imported in the year 1913 over 
1,000,000 tons of raw or semifinished 
steel and iron products, that if these 
anti-dumping clauses were carried out 
in the spirit in which one section of the 
coalition government would like to 
see them carried out, those industries 
would be seriously jeopardized.” 

Mr. Thomson added an important 
statement to the effect that in the roll- 
ing of thin sheets and light shapes, 
an industry which has been built up in 
England during the last 20 year the 
country has a specially skilled form of 
trade, which has taken many years to 
create, and in which sons follow fathers. 

To these representations, Mr. Bald- 
win, the president of the board of 
trade, who, by the way, until he en- 
tered the government was the head of 
Baldwins Ltd., one of the biggest of 


parliament, which are merely a _ repe- 
tition of similar occurrences whenever 
an attempt has been made to apply 
tariffs on a serious scale. 

It is not a little curious that steel 
manufacturers who produce from the 
raw material, and are directly affected 
by the importation of semifinished 
steel, mever raise a voice in favor of 
its exclusion, Many of them secretly 
rejoice at the impetus thereby given 
to the process by which prices are 
being forced to a rock-bottom, and 
therefore to a more stable business 
basis. This is explicable on the ground 
that the slide in prices carries with it 
under the sliding scales a downward 
movement in wages, coal and every 
material entering into production, and 
from this point of view, it is not at 
all unlikely that business recovery in 
Great Britain will be at least as rapid 
as in any other. 


For Free Imported Steel 


The fact should not be overlooked 
that the galvanized sheet industry 
and the kindred trade of tin plate 
manufacture, both essentially rerollers 
are whole heartedly for free imported 
steel, and it is not without significance 
that these trades..are giving a good 
lead in the way of recovery. 

One efféct of the fierce hostility di- 
rected against the safeguarding of in- 
dastries bill was to cripple it largely 


correspondent, a list of 25 countries 
in regard to which before setting up 
a tariff it would first be necessary to 
abrogate some commercial treaty after 
periods of notice ranging from 3 to 12 
months. In the case of 16 nations, 
including a number of European coun- 
tries, the’ period is ‘12’ months, so 
thoroughly has the free-trade principle 
become woven into English policy. 

It is not surprising under these cir- 
cumstances most people engaged in the 
iron and steel trade, even including 
protectionists, have made up their 
minds that the possibility of getting 
any assistance from the key-industries 
act is somewhat remote. In any event, 
the difficulty of getting any united 
representation likely to influence the 
board of. trade im favor of tariffs 
would be very great. 

It is well known that shipbuilders 
are keen on buying their steel in the 
cheapest market, and a powerful effort 
was made to exempt goods used in 
shipbuilding and repairing from the 
operation of the key industries act. 
The effort was defeated by 198 votes 
to 81, but under the present condi- 
tions prevailing in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, he would be a very bold poli- 
ticlan who would seek to enforce, 
under the act, prohibition of foreign 
material. 

Two of the most important works in 
Great Britain engaged in rerolling are 
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as previously 
» mentioned, thos: 
of the White- 
head Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd. 
at Tredegar and 
Newport, and 
the District Iron 
& Steel Co, 
Smeth wick, 
Birmingham. The 
former is now 
wholly devoted 
to the rerolling 
of semifinished 
steel, puddling 
having been 
abandoned in 
1905. The output 
from the Tredegar works is /70,- 
000 tons and from the Newport 
plant 120,000 tons per annum. At Tred- 
egar is a semi-continuous Morgan bar 
‘rod and hoop mill, a 14-inch 3-high 
guide mill, and a 10-inch 3-high guide 
mill. The plant at Newport includes a 
Morgan continuous strip and hoop mill, 
It is of the latest design of the -Mor- 
gan Construction Co. Worcester, 
Mass., and is an improvement on the 
strip mill of this type installed at the 
Acme Steel Goods Co.’s works at Chi- 
cago in 1919. Room is provided at 
these works for the installation of 
three other mills, served from a cen- 
tral billet storage. The mills are 
driven by one 2500 horsepower, one 
1500-horsepower and one _ 100-horse- 
power motors on the direct-current 
system. All auxiliaries are electrically 
driven, and steam is only used for the 


FIG. 5—HANDLING 





FIG. 4#—HEATING FURNACE, CONTINUOUS ROUGHING MILL 
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gravity 
the storage 


system, 


ground having a 
capacity of 1500 
tons. All the lat- 
est devices such 
as, billet pushers, 
and cutters are 
included in the 
plant. The Dis- 
trict Iron & 
Steel Co., of 
S m ethwick, 
Birmingham, re- 
sembles the 
Whitehead con- 
cern in having 
abandoned . pri- 


STRIP FROM 3-HIGH ROLL TRAIN IN MILL OF DISTRICT mary iron and 


IRON & STEEL CO., SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 


flying shears, and furnace pushers. It 
is considered that the number of men 
employed is low, having regard to the 
tonnage handled. 

The geographical position of both 
works is favorable, the Tredegar 
works being close to the South Wales 
steel and coal area and about 22 miles 
from the Newport docks. The New- 
port works has direct access to the 
docks, and it is claimed that Newport 
is the finest equipped port of its size in 
the world, capable of handling ships 
of the largest tonnage. For dealing 
with exported material, and imported 
billets, the Whitehead company be- 
lieves that its two plants are probably 
the most favorably situated in the 
country. The railway facilities are 
excellent, and the billets are delivered 
by the railway company to the rear of 
the furnaces by means of the 


steel manufac- 
ture, concentrating entirely upon reroll- 
ing. It consists of five mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 2500 tons. It has 
a continuous mill, with a sloping fur- 
nace, the plant being driven elec- 
trically by means of power purchased 
from a large power corporation in the 
neighborhood, while the heating is 
done by means of gas obtained from 
a gas-producer plant. 

The Staffordshire 
trade is now in a parlous condition, 
and this circumstance in itself has as- 
sisted the development of rerolling. As 
mild steel becomes more and more 
applicable to purposes for which 
wrought iron formerly was used, there 
is not much doubt that the trade re- 
vival which has now fairly commenced 
will coincide with a large development 
in this important branch of the 
iron and steel trade. 


wrought iron 
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Ten Groups Take Bulk of Steel 


Comprehensive Analysis Is Made of the Division of the Country’s Stee] Output According 
to Consumptive Requirements— Building Leads All Fields—Railroad Demands 
Shown To Have Been Overestimated—How Wire Is Distributed 


N ATTEMPTING to show the re- 

lationship between the principal 

rolled iron and steel consuming in- 
dustries of the country and steel output, 
it is necessary to start with an assump- 
tion as to what constitutes a normal 
supply of steel. Here there is room 
for argument, depending on whether it 
is thought that some of the capacity 
which was developed during the war 
should be marked off as being in excess 
of normal consuming requirements. But 
the continued remarkable expansion of 
steelmaking capacity over the past four 
decades would tend to indicate that no 
such allowance need be made. 


In the decades 1889-1899 and 1899- 
1909, the output of steel in the United 
States was practically doubled. In the 
last decade the increase has been approxi- 
mately 331/3 per cent. In the past 
there have been periods when it was 
thought that the capacity for making 
steel was in excess of requirements, but 
demands each time increased to such an 
extent that before long additional] ca- 
pacity was required. Undoubtedly pre- 
vious experience will be repeated, for 
the population of the country continues 
to grow, and steel is the “universal 
metal.” The use of steel is sure to 
increase; the depletion of our forests and 
the extent to which steel is replacing 
wood for countless purposes is merely 
one suggestion of this. Therefore, it is 
fair to regard the country’s present ca- 
pacity as the proper index of its normal 
requirements. Making some necessary 
allowances, it may be said that our 
normal requirements per year are ap- 
proximately 32,000,000 gross tons, or 
35,840,000 net tons, of finished rolled 
iron and steel products. 


While there are countless uses of 
steel, hundreds of industries consuming 
it in some form or other as a raw ma- 
terial, there are ten great groups which 
require slightly more than 76 per cent 
of this total. The latter normally ac- 
count for 27,340,000 net tons. Putting 
them in the order of their importance, 
they are the building, export, automotive, 
oil, gas and water, car and lo- 
comotive, general railroad and 
railway, machinery and hand tool, 
agricultural, food container, and 
shipbuilding groups. When one or 
more of them reflect a depres- 
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sion, the effect on the steel industry 


ts 


immediate and direct. 
In this classification the automotive in- 








He the steel output of the 
country is divided among prin- 
cipal consuming industries, is shown 
graphically by the apportionment of 
the ingot below. The percentages 
represent the estimated normal re- 
quirements of cach group. 











dustry 1s considered to include the manu- 
facturing of all *those plants engaged 
in the building of automobiles, trucks, 
trailers and trailmobiles; in the manu- 
facture of axles, shafts and forgings 
for all kinds of vehicles, in the manu- 
facture of all kinds of ball and roller 
bearings; in the manufacture of vehicle 
springs of all kinds but not including 
railroad springs; in the manufacture 
of all other automobile accessories and 
supplies; and in addition the equip- 
ment and other needs for the maintenance 
and operation of these vehicles includ- 
ing filling and service stations, storage 
tanks, etc. The requirements for trac- 
tor building are included in the agri- 
cultural group. 

The extent to which the steel industry 
relies on each of these groups as a 
normal outlet for finished rolled steel, 
is shown in the table on page 48, which 
sets forth the approximate tonnage 
normally required by each, together with 
the percentage of the total finished 
rilled iron and steel output normally 
comprised in the requirements of each 
individual group. The figures represent 
as close an approximation as can be 
made from existing compilations. 


That these figures may be analyzed ef- 
fectively, some detail is essential in con- 
nection with the various uses of steel 
that go to make up the ten classifica- 
tions. The building field comprises not 
only structural concrete reinforcing and 
other steel of all kinds for structures 
of all kinds, but steel for builders’ 
hardware and supplies, for fire escapes 
and railings, for blowers and ventilating 
devices, casement and window sash; 
elevators, safes and vaults, plumbers sup- 
plies, heating systems and appliances, 
and equipment employed in the manufac- 
ture of building materials such as ce- 
ment, brick and tile. 

All finished rolled steel products which 
are shipped out of this country are con- 
sidered in the export field. This in- 
cludes the normal requirements for the 
mantfacture of various completed ar- 
ticles for export in which finished 

rolled steel products are used. 
The oil, gas and water group 
includes all steel required in the 
production and transportation, 
outside of buildings, of oil, gas 


and water. The car and loco- 
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field embodies the steel require- 
ments for locomotives and steel cars 
of all kinds. The railway group com- 
prises the miscellaneous requirements, 
exclusive of cars and locomotives, of 
all railroads and railways for construc- 
tion, maintenance and repairs. 

In the machinery and hand tool classi- 
fication are included the tonnages of 
finished rolled steel which go into ma- 
chinery, machine parts and tools, and 
hand tools. The agricultural field em- 
braces agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, tractors, wire fence and barbed 
wire, forks, rakes, hoes, shovels and 
other farmers’ tools; wagons, tarri- 
ages, buggies and sleighs, wheels and 
other equipment and supplies in con- 
nection with farm implements, and ve- 
hicles. The food container group in- 
cludes principally the steel which takes 
the form of so-called tin’ cans and 
other food containers. 

Incidentally, the term “finished rolled 
iron and steel products,” as used in this 
analysis of distribution, is employed in 
its usual sense. It is inclusive of rails, 
plates,‘ sheets, nail and spike plate, 
shapes, bars, skelp, hoops; bands, cotton 
ties, splice bars, tie-plate bars, piling, 
railroad ties, forging blooms and billets, 
tin plate, wire products and other 
rolled materials. 


Wire Rods Take 10 Per Cent 


Approximately 10 per cent of the 
steel output of this country takes the 
form of wire rods. It is estimated that 
a normal business calls for approximate- 
ly 3,000,000 gross tons of wire rods 
a year. Of this total, 15 per cent is 
exported either as rods or wire. About 
65,000 gross tons of rods are sold for 
manufacture into bolts, screws and 
rivets, 40,000 tons are manufactured 
into chain, a moderate tonnage is used 
in concrete work, particularly as spirals 
in columns, considerable tonnage is used 
in reinforced stamped ware, such as 
wheelbarrows and implement parts. All 
this miscellaneous wire rod business 
comprises a total of about 275,000 tons. 
This leaves about 2,275,000 gross tons 
which are drawn into wire for domestic 
use. In drawing the wire there is 
a scrap loss of 5 to 10 per cent. It 
long has been customary to regard a 
gross ton of rods as approximately 
équivalent to a net ton of wire. Thus, 
the wire output which is sold in the 
United States normally is around 2,- 
114,375 gross, or about 2,368,100 net 
toms per year. 

Of this total, some 400,000 net tons go 
into fencing, of which farmers take 


about 93 per cent and the railroad? 


about 7 per cent. About 550,000 net tons, 
or 11,000,000 kegs, go into nails; of 
this total the building industry takes 77 
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to 78 per cent, the package industry 
takes 7 or 8 per cent and the remainder 
goes to the farmers. About 300,000 tons 
go into barbed wire and staples, of 
which 93 per cent goes to the farmers 
and the remaining 7 per cent to the 
railroads, Socalled manufacturers’ wire 
accounts for the remainder, or approxi- 
mately 1,118,100 net tons, Of the latter 
total about 125,000 tons go into wire 
rope; some .50,000 tons of round wire, 
as a result of the development of special 
bundling machinery, go into the package 
industry ; 65,000 tons go into bolts, screws 





Finished Steel Output 
Divided by Demands 


Estimates in Net Tons 


Normal Per Cent 
annual _ entire 
require- _ normal 


GROUPS 
Building ...... 5,100,000 14.23 
eee 4,815,000 13.43 
Automotive 3,540,000 9.82 
Car and loco- 

motive “...... 3,350,000 9.34 
Railroad, con- 

struction 

maintenance 

and repairs.. 2,795,000 . 7.79 
Oil, gas and 

THE socecs. 2,780,000 7.75 
Machinery and 

hand tool. 1,600,000 4.46 
Agricultural ... 1,290,000 3.59 
Food container 1,120,000 3.12 
Shipbuilding 950,000 2.65 
All other  re- 


quirements . «.. 8,500,000 23.71 














and rivets; 30,000 tons go into spring 
wire and furniture springs; about 75,000 
tons go into bale ties; about 30,000 tons 
go into concrete reinforcing; about 5000 
tons go into steel electrical wire; about 
30,000 tons go into poultry netting and 
25,000 tons go into chain. 

There are innumerable smaller divisions 
of manufacturers’ wire; for instance, 1500 
tons is converted annually into pins and 
600 tons-go into wire for bonnets and 
hats and several hundred tons go into 
florists’ wire. The manufacturers’ wire 
class, embraces a host of different prod- 
ucts which are grouped together as 
the wire goods industry. These prod- 
ucts include waste baskets, filing baskets, 
wire clips, fly swatters, egg beaters, oven 
racks, hooks and eyes, garden tools, 
coat hangers; carpet beaters and hundreds 
of similar articles. 


All told, the farmer, it is estimated, 
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in a normal year takes 372,000 net tons 
of wire fence, 279,000 net tons of 
barbed wire and staples, and 82,500 
net tons of nails. The building in- 
dustry takes 426,250 tons of nails an- 
nually. The railroads use 49,000 tons 
of wire fence and barbed wire and 
staples each year. 

In addition to taking practically all 
the fence and the barbed wire and 
staples, and 15 per cent of the nails, 
farmers buy good sized quantities of 
chain, etc. Counting the wire in the 
implements and tools that they buy, and 
the nails in crates and boxes; the wire 
around bundles that they receive, the 
wire reinforcing at the tops of buckets, 
milk-pails, cans, etc.,. the farmers ulti- 
mately receive probably 60 to 75 per cent 
of the entire wire ‘consumption of the 
country. 

Wire and wire products, of all finished 
steel products, find their greatest dis- 
tribution through second hands. In the 
majority of the heavier products, such 
as plates, shapes and bars, the tonnage 
going through the jobbers’ hands | has 
shown a constant tendency to decrease. 
It is estimated, however, that .at least 
65 per cent of the entire domestic re- 
quirements of wire and wire products 
are distributed by jobbers and mer- 
chants. Even the socalled manufac- 
turers’ wire, after it is worked into its 
final product, is marketed by merchants, 
so that the jobber -or merchant. eventu- 
ally handles virtually all the wire that 
is consumed in this country. At least 
90 per cent of the fence and barbed 
wire, and at least 15 to 20 per cent of 
the plain wire are marketed by the 
merchants. 


West Uses Barbed Wire 


Barbed wiré stil] is the most extensive- 
ly used material for fencing in the West, 
that is west of the Missouri and the 
central part of Nebraska. In the East, 
barbed wire has been succeeded almost 
entirely by fence, although barbed 
wire continues to be employed as a 
single strand on top of the wire fence. 
Export demand also is veering slightly 
away from barbed wire towards fence. 
Aside from fence and barbed wire, the 
wire exported from this country fre- 
quently takes the form of galvanized 
wire, baling wire and wire nails. 

An important recent development greatly 
enlarging the field of usefulness of wire 
is the use of wire mesh for reinforc- 
ing concrete roads. Present indications 
are that the field will continue to ex- 
pand. 

Large head roofing nails also are in- 
creasing rapidly in distribution as a re- 
sult of the decrease in the use of wood 
shingles. The large head roofing nails 
are used im connection with prepared 
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roofing material. Numerous other out- 
lets for wire constantly are being de- 
veloped. An industry which is taking 
a fair tonnage of wire every year is 
that involving the manufacture of link 
fencing for use around factories. 

The wire manufacturers have standards 
to meet almost every requirement. At 
least 90 per cent of the wire which 
is used in this country is specified to 
standards. 

Normal annual requirements of struc- 
tural shapes by the various consuming 
industries of the United States total 
3,969,000 net tons. Building require- 
‘ments are the largest. The general build- 
ing classification, as previously de- 
scribed, normally accounts for approxi- 
mately 1,098,000 net tons of structural 
shapes a year. Car and locomotive con- 
struction normally accounts for 752,000 
net tons; shipbuilding for 248,000 net 
tons; the automotive field for 418,000 
net tons; manufacturing machinery and 
tools for some 136,000 net tons; oil, 
gas and water development work for 
120,000 net tons; agricultural implements 
and tools for some 43,000 net tons; 
lumbering for 500 tons; mining for 6000 
tons, and the package industry for 300 
tons. Some 53,000 net tons of shapes 
normally is absorbed each year by the 
railroads, exclusive of their building re- 
quirements. Jobbers annually distribute 
something like 303,000 tons, and in ad- 
dition about 792,000 net tons of shapes 
is employed for a large variety of pur- 
poses not important enough to group 
singly. 

A normal year’s business in this coun- 
try. should require approximately 5,160,- 
450 net tons of plates to meet domestic 
requirements, Car and locomotive con- 
struction alone normally absorbed 1,372,- 
000 net tons of this total. Oil, gas 
and water development comes _ second, 
accounting for 939,000 tons of plates 
and 325,000 tons of skelp. The automo- 
tive field comes next, with 701,000 tons. 
Shipbuilding under normal conditions 
would take 633,000 tons; building re- 
quirements about 486,000; the manufac- 
ture of machinery and tools, about 278,- 
000 tons, and the railroads, apart from 
car and locomotive construction, 106,000 
tons. 

Steel bar requirements of the coun- 
try should aggregate approximately /7,- 
016,800 net tons per year. The bar 
production comprises a little more than 
20 per cent of the entire finished stee! 
output. The largest single user of 
steel bars is the general automotive 
industry, on which the steel bar makers 
normally rely for a business of 1,644,000 
net tons a year. For manufacturing 
machinery and hand tools, 1,132,000 tons 
are taken normally. The general build- 
ing industry should account for 1,023,000 
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tons; car and locomotive con- 
struction, for about 511,000 tons; agricul- 
tural implements and tools, for 422,000 
tons; the development and production of 


.oil, gas and water, for 311,000 tons, 


and the railroads, for miscellaneous pur- 
poses outside of car and locomotive 
building, for 191,000 tons. 

Normal standard rail requirements of 
the railroads of this country now are 
calculated as 1,713,000 gross tons a year. 
About 130,800 gross tons of standard 
rails is distributed to other buyers. 

Of the total normal light rail require- 


Wire Fence 
400,000 Net Tons 


Wire Nails 
550,000 Net Tons 
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also to the improvements in canning 
methods which have been developed 
by the National Canners association. 
A statement issued by the food ad- 
ministration during the war showed that 
70 per cent of the 1,600,000 net tons 
of tin plate normally manufactured in 
this country is used for food containers. 
This statement classified packers’ cans 
for “fruits and vegetables, fish, milk, 
meats, spaghetti and macaroni, hominy, 
kraut, soups, syrups and molasses, baked 
beans, tea, coffee and coffee substitutes, 
spices and cocoa, baking powder, lard, 





Rods for Various 
Manufacturing 


275,000 
Gross Tons 







Exported as Rods or 
Rod and Wire Products 


450,000 Gross Tons 





Barbed Wire and Staples 
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Manufacturing Wire 
1,116,100 Net Tons 


rap Loss in Drawing Rods 1 
wire 
160,625Gross 


Miscellaneous Wire Products 


683,100 Tons 


A NORMAL YEAR’S OUTPUT OF 3,000,000 GROSS TONS OF WIRE RODS REACHES 
THE MARKET IN THE FORM AND DEGREE SHOWN BY THIS CHART 


ments of 279,820 gross tons a year, by 
far the greater portion, 195,600 tons, 
goes to the mining industry. The car 
and locomotive constructive field ab- 
sorbs normally 500,000 net tons of 
axles, wheels and forgings per year 
and in addition the railroads take di- 
rect 155,000 tons of axles, wheels and 
forgings. Details as to the normal 
consumption and distribution of these 
and other heavy rolled finished prod- 
ucts are set forth in the table on page 
$1. 
Tin plate now comprises a larger per- 
centage of the finished steel output in 
recent years than formerly was the 
case. This is due principally to the 
concentration of thé population of the 
United States in cities and the conse- 
quent demand for canned goods,. and 


butter and compounds and crackers.” 

Manufacturers of tin plate say that 
for a period of 20 years there has been 
an average increase in the pack of fruits 
and vegetables of 10 to 15 per cent, de- 
pending on nature and market con- 
ditions, and on the development of new 
canned products. The use of tin plate 
for food containers received a great 
stimulus from the war. For many 
months condensed and evaporated milk 
in cans formed the principal food of 
the people in northern France and Bel- 
gium. The output of canned milk as 
a result of the removal of prejudice 
against its use, and also, to a greater ex- 
tent, to the high cost of sweet milk, 
was expected in 1921 to show a ma- 
terial increase over the average prewar 
consumption. 
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a 
PER CENT 2 Salad and cooking oils are good ex- 
4 nae "S 6S - ia fe ee ie aoe Sill Pa amples of comparatively new products + 
— —<—. = Z. which now are canned in large volume. 
> eiwoe —t “J Formerly only pink salmon was marketed “a 7 
& = te 23) : " r : 
= S42 = but now all varieties are canned, 
% = 4ZS — = Other uses of tin plate not classified 
- = Zee z as for food containers involve the pack- 
— ——— x ing of cigars, tobacco and cigarettes, 
1 a paints and varnishes, toilet articles, ' 
— a a 7 drug, shoe, stove and metal polishes, 
& — a ray oils and greases, and the manufacture 
2 = eZ < of bottle and jar caps, furnace pipe, 
S Ee F > stove boards, cooking utensils, typewriter 
S 8 = ps ribbon boxes and spools. It is estimated 4 
6 that the production of bottle caps an- 
= = nually accounts for 60,000 tons. The 
g o t use of tin plate for packing oil is grow- 
= a i ing tremendously. The automobile in- 
£ a _ dustry has been responsible for a large 
a © growth in the use of tinned oils and 
+ Sy greases. Package oil shipments to China 
m< and Japan, as wel] as other destinations, 
= b =e are increasing. 
§ -— <2 SS we One use of tin plate has shown a big 
% d< + a“ decrease in proportion to the growth i 
= 4s 3b in other directions. This is its use for 
4 <5 roofing. In this direction the trend is 
| © iw downward owing to the development of 
— s + “tpg cheap roofing materials, many of which 
g = 4 && can be put on without any necessity 
= — be —— 2 for skill, - 
2 —— Se pt — Se a - 
= & a 2 Distribution of Tubular Goods 
+—1 Ww - : ers oO * 
& ox Approximately one half of the tonnage 
, be of tubular goods produced in this coua- 
& a try is used in the production and distri- 
§ ) 2 bution of oil, gas and water. In ad- 
g w ab dition, large tonnages are employed for 
= = <t- the distribution of steam, gas, water and 
- < electricity in buildings. Large quantities 
| & x are used for the construction of railroad q 
— AS and other boilers, and large quantities are 
Sj OO ES t == used in railroad car construction in dis- 
& —j] ea 7 } me : a os an” . ; . . : 
= S45 ; S ia tributing steam for heating, and gas 
ie = a&Z + = & and electricity for lighting, and for air 
= wf : + On brakes. Large quantities also are used q 
eee <a> by the railroads in their signal instal- 
- lations. In building operations, pipe is 
+ a” used in foundations and for the distri- 
& v te bution of steam, water, gas and elec- 
= | — ~ tricity in the superstructures. Tubular 
z = rs goods also to a large extent are used in 
= place of other rolled steel shapes in the 
5 manufacture of vehicles, agricultural 
c implements, bedsteads, etc. 
- Development of new uses for tubular 
& i = goods have been few as compared with 
b < 5 those for other rolled steel products. , 
= s 5 One of them is conduit pipe, an increas- 
z ing quantity of which is being marketed 
i) as a result of the wider use of electricity. 
— t a Jobbers distribute about 50 per cent 
ond a3 ti of the steel tubular production. It is the r 
§ — 23 © general policy of the tube manufacturers 
g = Za S to distribute all of the product through , ; 
= Ft = jobbers that can be handled in that way. 
7 . No finished ste*] product has increased 
on “os. =-— -— sos = = * a its percentage of the entire rolled steel . 
IND Wid - output to as large an extent as have 
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sheets. Where sheéts comprised 5.5 to 
7.7 per cent of the entire rolled steel 
output over the period 1905 to 1913, in- 
clusive, they now are close to 10 per cent. 
It is expected that production figures 
for 1922 will show an even larger per- 
centage for sheets. There are several 
reasons for this tendency. In the first 
place, the depletion of timber resources 
is stimulating the replacement of wood 
by steel for a great many uses. Sec- 
ondly, the ability of the steelmakers 
to produce sheets of required adaptabili- 
ty, and the ability of the die manufac- 
turers to develop and produce required 
equipment, constantly are making it pos- 
sible to find new outlets for sheets. 

Present capacity for producing sheets 
of all kinds is rated at 3,140,000 net 
tons. But this figure, as compared with 
production figures of one or two de- 
cades ago, does not adequately measure 
the increased use of sheets. The auto- 
mobile industry at first used heavier 
gages but demand for lighter construc- 
tion, and consequent developments in 
the heat treatment of steel have resulted 
in the production and use of lighter 
gages without loss of strength. 

The largest outlet for steel sheets 
is in connection with a host of uses 
identified with the building industry. 
The next outlet is the automotive in- 
dustry. The third outlet is in connec- 
tion with stoves and ranges; sheets not 
only are used on a large scale in the 
manufacture of stoves and ranges, but 
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also in large volume in the production 
of stove pipe and elbows, furnace pipe 
and furriace casings. It may be said 
generally that the increasing use of 
sheet steel is due largely to its re- 
placement of wood and castings for 
a wide variety of purposes. For in- 
stance, expanded metal is succeeding 
wood lath to a large extent. Railroad 
and street car roofs and trimmings are 
being made of sheets on a rapidly in- 
creasing scale. There has been a larger 
development in the manufacture of steel 
lockers, filing cabinets, steel furniture, 
refrigerators and enamelware, and uten- 
sils. The use of steel sheets for coffins 
and grave vaults is increasimg rapidly. 
Tanks, hog troughs and watering troughs 
which formerly were made largely of 
wood or stone, now are made of sheets. 
An increasing tonnage is being manu- 
factured into metal shingles. 

The manufacture on a large scale of 
tanks in which gasoline is distributed 
to the farmers has resulted from the 
development of automotive equipment. 
Quantities are used in connection with 
the installation of gasoline stations. Gal- 
vanized sheets are being used to an 
increasing extent in the manufacture of 
silos and flumes. An increasing quantity 
is being used in the electrical industry 
in the manufacture of transformers and 
for other purposes. 

Jobbers distribute 7 to 10 per cent of 
the sheet and tin plates consumed in this 
country, which compares with about 25 
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per cent some 25 years ago. This shrink- 
age has resulted from the increase in 
the number of sheet manufacturers, who 
to secure an outlet for their product, 
have broken through the ties between the 
jobbers and older manufacturers by 
selling to consumers direct. 


The total capacity of the bridge and 
structural fabricating shops of the coun- 
try is considered as 2,640,000 net tons a 
year. Approximately one-third of the 
fabricated output goes into railroad 
work, including bridges, viaducts, trestles, 
buildings of various kinds and for di- 
versified purposes, turntables, etc. The 
remaining two-thirds goes into factory 
buildings for general manufacturing in- 
dustries; into private building projects, 
mainly loft, hotel and office buildings; 
into public utilities, in the form of car 
barns, boiler shops and transmission 
towers; and into municipal work, in- 
cluding bridges, subway and elevated 
structures, buildings, etc. 


In subnormal times, such as the pres- 
ent, the tonnage of railroad work is 
smaller than’ 331/3 per cent of the 
total, and the percentage of light 
building work is larger. Among the 
new outlets for fabricated steel is the 
manufacture of steel barges. This is 
being done on an increasing scale in 
connection with the developmet of water- 
ways. An increasing amount of busi- 
ness also is developing in connection with 
transmission towers. 





Normal Yearly Requirements of Leading Rolled Products 


Classified By Principal Consuming Industries 





a —_—__—_—_————-NET TONS-- —— - ~- YH —__—__-—_-_———_-_ GROSS TONS-— — — 
Bars and Track 
Structural shapes Cotton Heavy Light Cross special 
shapes Plates under3-inch Bands Hoops _ ties Total rails rails Splices ties ties Spikes Total 
Agricultural implements, 

tools and supplies........ 43,000 58,000 422,000 21,500 8,300 .... 552,800 20 ) = 4,200 4,220 
Automobiles and motor 

vehicles and accessories.. 418,000 701,000 1,644,000 254,000 26,700 .... 3,043,700 600 tt) ay a ee 608 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and screws 40 2,000 645,000 5900 5,100 .... 657,140 
Buildings, building equip- ; 

ment and supplies and 

requirements of building 

material manufacturers... 1,098,000 486,000 1,023,000 35,800 20,500 2,663,300 2.900 3,300 430 100 70 430 7,130 
Car and locomotive con- 

CRUGRINE Wa wisi oc dw di.dae 752,000 1,372,000 511,000 12,000 700 2,647,700 200 3,700 600 600 5 3,600 8,705 
Handled by jobbers........ 303,000 162,000 664,000 58,700 48,400 1,236,100 66,000 29,700 7,200 250 1,300 13,400 117,850 
Lumbering equipment and 

GREE nha bn pecnccvenes 500 150 800 250 wer 2,200 15,100 11,200 2,000 5 220 ~3=1,600 30,125 
Machinery and hand tools.. 136,000 278,000 1,132,000 15,500 11,900 .... 1,573,400 10,100 10,300 1,600 270 390 §©=—. 3,000 25,660 
rT tee 6,000 3,300 7,500 2,500 2,500 300 22,100 24,500 195.690 16,100 3200 190 8,400 247,990 
Oil, gas and water develop 

ment .......0+2-+--+++++ 120,000 939,000 311,000 17,700 38,200 .... 1,425,900 3,800 5,000 669 .. 2,200 230 11,890 
DREGE ahus ces cavewh se as 300 10,000 42,500 5,700 121,000 68,000 247,500 - -  — évar vi we., te pee 
Rails and track supplies. ... 53,000 106,000 191,000 1,400 70,100 20 421,520 1,713,000 14,100 111,400 2700 77,200 37,900 1,956,300 
Shipbuilding .............. 248,000 633,000 65,000 300 WO: tin 946,400 ove Lea ivk cea 270 270 
Miscellaneous ............. 792,000 410,000 358,000 139,300 91,400 1,790,700 7,700 6,900 99,300 350 9,600 75,100 198,950 

. Bee Senet a 3,969,800 5,160,450 7,016,800 569,650 445,400 68,320 17,230,460 1,843,800 279,820 239,290 7475 91,175 148,130 2,609,690 


Classified requirements of sheets, tin plate, wire products and tubular goods rot ascertainable. 


axles, wheels and circular and other -railroad forgings and other miscellan -ous rolled products. 


tonnage used for the making of welded pipe. 





Nor do the figures include 720,000 net tons of 


The plate figures given in the table include some 
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Some large projects were undertaken during the year and pushed to completion 


Factory Building Program Large 


Contemplated Industrial Construction Projects Are Numerous—1921 Activity Was 
Restricted to Actual Needs Which Were Small—Lack of Demand and High 
Prices Were the Chief Hindrances to Plant Expansion 


VENTS of 1921 have demon- 
Bh, strated that the reconstruction 
of business and industry on a 
sound basis will be slow. Produc- 
tion and sales in many markets still 
are at 2 low ebb, but prospects for their 
recovery are bright, brighter, per- 
haps, than surface indications show. 
In the period from 1914 to 1920, 
orders came easy, money was plenti- 
ful and prosperity was experienced 
on every hand. Deflation came upon 
the country suddenly, plunging busi- 
ness into the depths of an acute de- 
pression. The shock was severe, but 
since late summer a slight improve- 
ment has been noticeable, and now, 
on the threshold of the new year, 
slow but positive recovery seems as- 
sured. 

The actual extent of the depression 
is clearly shown in the figures on 
awards for the erection of industrial 
structures duting the year compiled 
‘by the F. W. Dodge Co. New York. 
The total awards from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1, in the entire district covered by 
the Dodge company statistics, were 
valued at approximately $158,772,600, 
compared with $595,000,000 in 1920 and 
$528,000,000 in 1919. Thus it is to be 
seen that awards for 1921 approxi- 
mately were only 26 per cent of the 
amounts expended on industrial con- 
struction in each.of the two preced- 
ing years. The reason for this de- 
cline is obvious. The need of new 
factory buildings was at a minimum 
and ‘those already erected more than 
sufficed for the demands of produc- 
tion. When it is considered that in 
general existing factory capacity was 
called upon for less than half its 
total floor space, it is surprising that 


BY WILLIAM M. ROONEY 


contracts for as much additional space 
as is represented in $158,000,000 were 
awarded. 

It is interesting to note the in- 
dividual awards by industries during 
the year, compared with those of 1919 
and 1920. As in _ preceding years 
awards for metalworking buildings 
led all other classes, totaling $28,- 
436,800, which compares with $160,- 
000,000 in 1920 and $170,000,000 in 
1919. Miscellaneous structural awards 
were valued at $34.909,900, as against 
$145,000,000 in 1920 and $80,000,000 
in 1919. Buildings devoted to produc- 
ing food and food products cost $26,- 
323,000, as compared with $50,000,000 
in the preceding year and $60,000,000 
in 1919. Textile building awards in 
1921 were valued at $9,763,000, com- 
pared with $35,000,000 in 1920 and $48,- 
000,000 in the preceding year. These 
figures clearly reflect the depression 
in the textile industry. 

‘The rubber working industry was 
hit harder than any other branch. 
Awards for structures in this field 
totaled only $2,651,500 as compared 
with $45,000,000 in 1920 and $35,- 
000,000 in . 1919. Awards for oil 
mills, refineries, etc. showed the de- 
pressed state of industry in this field, 
being only $3,114,700 as against $18,- 
000,000 in 1920 and $20,000,000 in 1919. 
Awards in the chemical industry al- 
so were extremely low, being only 
$3,623,300, compared with $20,000,000 
in the year preceding and $25,000,000 
in 1919. Building awards in the woodwork- 
ing industry during the 11 months 
were valued at $6,266,600, while in 1920 
and 1919 the figures were $18,000,000 
and $22,000,000 __ respectively. Paper 
and pulp mill awards in 1921 totaled 
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$5,414,000, compared with $30,000,000 
in 1920 and $20,000,000 in 1919. Ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 was the valua- 
tion of awards in 1921 for power 
plants and central heating Stations, 
compared with $35,000,000 and $20,000, - 
000 in 1920 and 1919. Only $2,147,700 
was awarded for structures in the 
leather and allied field during the year, 
im comparison with $4,000,000 in the 
preceding year. Awards in the min- 
ing, quarrying and allied fields show 
less percentage of drop than those of 
any other. In the past year these to- 
taled $13,318,000, as compared with 
$18,000,000 in 1920 and $8,000,000 in 
1919. Printing, binding, etc., awards 
were valued at $4,185,000, which com- 
pares with $8,000,000 in 1920 and 
$5,000,000 in 1919. Total awards in 
the glassworking industry were valued 
at $1,615,000, while in 1920 awards 
in this field were valued at approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 and in 1919, at $4,- 
000,000. 

These figures reflect the depression 
of business and industry in 1921, 
but comparisons in square feet of 
floor space indicate the decline even 
more clearly. Total industrial floor 
space contracted for in 1919 was 
1,368,500,000; in 1920 this figure was 
topped by about 28,000,000 square 
feet, awards for that year totaling 
1,662,000,000. In 1921, however, a 
tremendous drop was recorded as 
compared with awards for the pre- 
ceding two years. Approximately 32,- 
975,200 square feet of floor space 
was contracted for up to Dec. 1, 
a drop of approximately 1,335,524,800 
square feet compared with 1919 and 1,- 
629,024,800 with 1920. 

Awards in square feet in 1921 in 
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the various industries were: Metal- con 


power and central heating plants, etc, and 


888,300; food products, 6,447,500; oil wise curtailed their 


sumers of metal products, 
working, 6,119,300; textile, 2,554,000; clothes, etc., demanded 
tightened the strings on 
813,000,000; rubber, 767,000; chemical, money bags, the manufacturers 


mills, refineries, etc., 330,500; mining informed the construct 


and quarrying, 2,307,200; leather, 754,- that 


factory building nee 


800; glass, 357,700; paper and pulp, extremely limited until 
1,216,700; printing and binding, 754,100 brought somewhere within reason. 
and woodworking, 1,823,300 square addition, manufacturers who were for- 
feet. tunate enough to have a fair demand 

Returns to the Dodge company show for their products and were in a posi- 
that up to Dec. 1, contracts were tion to build, were hindered from do- 


awarded on 2998 individual projects, ing 


so by the banks. 


lower 
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food, 


pric 


es 


their 
like- 


expenditures and 


ion industry 


~d 5 wot 


prices 


These 


ild 


be 


were 


ins 


In 


ti- 


which compares with 5853 in 1920. tutions would not loan money, except 
These were divided as follows: Met- at high rates, for any building con- 
alworking, 484, compared with 1377 struction undertaking, |! 
wn that building material 
825; textile, 203, compared with 383; were too high and were in line for a 


in 1920; food, 667, compared with kno 


etting 


it 
pric 


be 
es 


rubber, 39, compared with 123; oil, sharp decline, before the end of the 
47, compared with 103; power plants, year. 

105, compared with 145; chemical, 127 ar : a" 

erditire : with 233; mining and quar- Building Material Prices Fall 
rying, 150, compared wifh 187; leather, The prediction of the bankers was 
55, compared with 89; glass, 22, com- carried out; building material prices 
pared with 44; paper and pulp, 26, did fall, and in fact, are still falling. 


compared with 188; printing and bind- Authorities on building 


ing, 80, compared with 120; wood- fer 


working, 185, compared with 237; products due to the fact 


on the reduction in 


material d 


if- 


the various 


no set 


of 


and miscellaneous industrial projects figures can be accepted as reflecting 


755, compared with 1799. 
While undoubtedly the principal rea- try. 


can be laid to the slack demand for of 
products of all kinds, in a measure per 


However the following, 
son for the sharp drop in industrial are fairly authoritative show the per- 
construction during the past year centage of reduction since the 


prices: Hollow building 
cent; insulation board, 


the high cost of materials and gen- cent; plumbing and pl 
eral construction, has been responsible, plies, 25 and 35 per cent; paints and 
and receives some of the blame from oils, 25 and 60 per cent; brick, 32 to 
per cent; flooring, 50 per 
strike, from the ultimate consumer cement, more than 33 per cent; gas 
electrical fixtures, 37 per 
maker as soon as the demand fell off roofing materials, 32 to 35 per cent; 


construction authorities. The buyers’ 42 


of manufactured goods, spread to the and 


and this resulted in a lessening in glass, 25 per cent; lumber, 


demand for factory buildings. When cent; lath and plaster, 


umbing 


whi 


pe 


tile, 
20 


conditions in all sections of the coun- 


ch 


ak 
35 


per 


sup- 


cent; 


cent; 


40 per 


45 per cent; 
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millwork, 25 per cent; and structural 
steel 50 per cent. 

From these figures it can be seen 
that liquidation of prices in the builid- 
ing industry have been fair. However, 
further reductions are looked for and 
contractors and engineers are frank in 
stating they expect prices on some 
materials to go lower than they are 
at present. 


Problems are confronting the construc- 
tion industry which still must be 
solved and although some progress 
has been made in bringing about more 
ideal conditions, in the main the move- 
ment ‘has only been started. The labor 
situation is much easier at present but 
still far from satisfactory. 

In a recent bulletin issued by a 
large building material company, it 
was pointed out that the unrest in the 
building industry, as compared with 
the comparative peace in the manufac- 
turing industry, is due to the condi- 
tions under which the building. industry 
is conducted. The chief cause of the 
unrest is due to the seasonal charac- 
ter of the work. Construction work 
in the summer months is cheaper than 
the same operations in the winter, and 
consequently owners generally let their 
contracts in the spring. As a result 
labor and wage agreements are made 
after contracts have been fet, and 
consequently uncertainty is fostered and 
both the owner and the contractor 
hesitate to sign contracts unil wages 
have been fixed. This intensifies the 
seasonal tendency of the work. As a 
result construction labor is largely idle 
in the' winter and contractors must 
earn their winter overhead costs dur- 
ing the summer. 

This results in the difference in cost 
between winter and summer building. 
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THE TREMENDOUS DROP+IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION AWARDS IN 1921 AS COMPARED WITH THE TWO PRECEDING 


YEARS IS CLEARLY 
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THE SLUMP IN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AWARDS IS TREMENDOUS WHEN 


COMPARED IN 


If costs at both seasons could be 
equalized to the owner, building could 
be made an all-year work; the em- 
ployer could retain his organization; 
the workers could keep their jobs and 
everyone interested in the industry 
would be benefitted. 

Speaking of the, industrial construc- 
tion field in 1921, H. K. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, engineer and builder says: 


“Granting the lack of motive for in- 
crease in factory construction as _ be- 
ing of prime importance, I feel that 
the high cost of materials and labor, 
coupled with the considerable amount 
of publicity given to the various rapid 
decreases in the cost of these items, 
has made everyone suspicious of the 
advisability of buying buildings. 

“A contributing cause has undoubt- 
edly been the high cost of money for 
plant extensions and the serious re- 
strictions placed on the lending of 
money by the banks, which have usu- 
ally been a normal source of funds 
for industrial plant building.” 


Frank D. Chase, president of Frank 
D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, engineer, 
declares that in the main, the high 
costs of building materials and wages 
were responsible for the slackened de- 
mand for buildings. He says: 


“The greatest hindrance to the con- 
struction of industrial buildings in 
1921 was the high prices for both 
labor and material. Labor, material 
men and capital were profiteering and 
exploiting the investor; naturally there 
has been little or no building under 
these conditions.” 


In commenting on the drop in in- 
dustrial construction projects during 
the year, George S. Mills, of Mills, 
Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Toledo, 


SQUARE FEET 


O., engineers, has the following to say: 

“A postwar reaction from high 
wages, high prices and reckless spend- 
ing and buying, resulting in almost 
a cessation of manufacturing in many 
lines, was the greatest hindrance to 
industrial building construction in 
1921. In the latter half of the year 
prices had been reduced to a great 
extent, but public confidence was not 
sufficiently restored and has not yet 
reached the point of buying. Manu- 
facturers who have resumed opera- 
tions and who are actually in need of 
additional space, hesitate to build. be- 
cause they are not quite sure that 
they are . getting the best possible 
prices for materials. In the course 
of the year’s activities our company 
has discussed new buildings with a 
great number of concerns and _ this 
attitude is general throughout the en- 
tire Middle West.” 

It is obvious that building material 
and construction costs were contrib- 
uting factors to the slump in construc- 
tion work. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion, therefore, that unless building 
costs are lowered to a point where 
manufacturers feel it will be ad- 
vantageous to erect new structures, in- 
dustrial construction programs will 
be limited, even though business and 
industry in general revive. 

That new industrial structures are 
needed none of the country’s industrial 
authorities will deny. Prominent men 
ir all lines, point out that the success- 
ful manufacturer of the future will 
be the one who can produce the best 
product at the cheapest price. As a 
rule, this cannot be done in obsolete 
buildings’ efficiently. .Commenting on 
over-expansion, Mr. Chase analyzes 
the situation as follows: 


“There are few, if any, lines of in- 
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dustry in this country in which there 
are too many factories. It is so 
claimed, however, but on this point 
I do not agree and I iook for im- 
mediate resumption, in a small way. 
of construction of new industrial 
plants. 


“Both the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and the United States Steel Corp. are 
spending large sums, not as popularly 
supposed as unusual measures for tak- 
ing care of unusual business, or to 
employ labor from a _ philanthropical 
standpoint. These enlargements are 
merely the normal increase, or less 
than the normal increase, in plant 
expansion of these corporations. Any- 
one familiar -with the annual reports 
of these corporations for years past 
will appreciate this fact. The steel 
manufacturers anticipate a normal in- 
crease in business due to the normal 
growth of the country and its require- 
ments. 


“A few industries increased their 
facilities largely during the war. Among 
these may be mentioned the foundry 
industry, including malleable, gray 
iron and steel. At the present there 
is an abundance of foundry capacity 
and this industry is one which nee‘! 
not look for large expansion. The 
automobile industry has unquestion- 
ably developed manufacturing facili- 
ties which will be in excess of pro- 
duction requirements for years to come 
and the same is true of tire manufac- 
turing plants. Of the thousand other 
industries in this country, I know 
none which has plant capacity in ex- 
cess of normal requirements and there 
are industries far exceeding in value 
the production of the steel industry 
of this country, in which we may an- 
ticipate large expansion.” 


Mr. Ferguson points out that over- 
expansion is not a mere matter of total 
floor area. He says: 


“As to possible over-expansion in 
the matter of factory buildings, I am 
inclined to ‘believe that if factories 
were mobile or readily transferable 
from one point to another, or did not 
have to be fitted up particularly to 
take care of different kinds of prod- 
ucts, we might have sufficient avail- 
able floor space to care for present 
needs. 


“However, under present conditions, 
a factory at Muncie, Ind., even though 
it may be vacant, cannot by any means 
be operated as efficiently by a com- 
pany having its main plant and head- 
quarters in Cleveland, as an addition 
to the Cleveland plant. The war has 
taught manufacturers the advantage of 
quantity production and concentration 
of supervision very definitely. The nec- 
essity for lowering production costs to 
meet competition at the present time, 
is emphasizing these lessons. Also 
the fact that peace-time products are 
likely to demand not only different 
equipment but also different types of 
factories from those established for 
war work, will have an important bear- 
ing on the situation.” 


That industry has over-expanded in 
the matter of factory buildings in some 
localities and not in others, is the 
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opinion of Mr. Mills, who writes: 


“Industry has over-expanded in the 
matter of factories in certain locali- 
ties and not in others. For instance, 
Detroit has hundreds of thousands of 
square feet of available factory floor 
space which can be rented or pur- 
chased at extremely low cost, be- 
cause during the war Detroit did over- 
expand in the matter of factory build- 
ings. The demand for factory build- 
ings in 1921, which also indicates what 
it will be in the future, has been 
from the smaller cities and towns. I 
believe for the next few years the 
smaller manufacturers or large manu- 
facturers located in small industrial 
centers, will show greater development 
and require more buildings than 
manufacturers who are grouped to- 
gether in large industrial centers, such 
as Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh or 
Philadelphia. The freight situation 
has a bearing on this matter and many 
of the large manufacturing concerns 
have already started to locate small 
plants throughout the country for lo- 
cal distribution of their products to 
avoid high freight costs on finished 
products.” 

These men, who are among the 
foremost construction engineers of the 
country, are confident of a _ better 
demand for factory space in 1922. Mr. 
Chase states that in the last few 
weeks of 1921 the activity in his 
business indicated a gradual resump- 
tion and increase in business activi- 
ties. Mr. Ferguson is of the opinion 
that resumption of production on a 
normal scale will tend to revive fac 
tory constrtiction and he points out 
that in the last two months of the 
old year, signs of life in this direc- 
tion were plainly to be seen. In ad- 
dition he stated that as manufacturers 
resumed operations on a normal, or 
nearly normal scale, it was evident 
that almost everyone had something 
in mind in the construction line, which 
he planned to put into execution as 
soon as business conditions warrant. 

Undoubtedly there will be a demand 
for factory buildings in 1922 in ex- 
cess of 1921. Contemplated industrial 
construction that is, buildings which 
have been planned or indefinitely post- 
poned during the year amounts to 
$401,143,800. This is the estimated 
value of 4789 industrial projects which 
have been planned and on _ which 
construction will eventually be under- 
taken. This is divided as _ follows: 
In the metalworking field contemplated 
projects amount to 705 valued at 
$105,747,500; in food products, 1086 


valued at $50,001,800; textile, 293 proj- 
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ects valued at $18,924,500; rubber 
working, 45 projects valued at $3,- 
607,000; oil, 70 projects valued at $13,- 
919,000; power plants, 214 valued at 
$54,114,900; chemical plants, 204 valued 
at $14,235,800; mining and quarry'ng. 
282 projects valued at $21,849,900; 
leather, 109 projects valued at $5,188,- 
000; paper and pulp mills, 82 projects 
valued at $22,581,000; glass, 33 projects 
valued at $2,180,500; printing and bind- 
ing, 132 projects valued at $10,447,- 
900; and woodworking, 286 projects 
valued at $10,679,800. In addition to 
these there are 1240 contemplated proj- 
ects on miscellaneous industrial con- 
struction valued at approximately $67, 
631,000. 

These figures show that despite the 
adverse condition of industry in 1921, 
manufacturers have not lost sight of 
the fact modern factories will be 
needed when normal demand returns 
There is sufficient contemplated indus 
trial construction work to keep the 
structural firms of the country work 
ing at capacity all through 1922. 
Undoubtedly some of these projects 
will be abandoned, but on the othe 
hand new ones are being planned each 
day and added to the already large 
number which eventually will turn 
into actual awards some time in the 
future. 

Continuous processes of manufac 
ture are demanded under present in- 
dustrial conditions. Plant layout is o 
first importance in any manufacturing 
operation Conveying apparatus and 
labor-saving mach‘nery are demanded 
in the new ofder of production and 
these require modern build ngs Fac 
tory structures must be built to sup- 
port cranes, monorail systems, tram 
rail systems, etc Wide aisles must 
be provided for other conveying and 
transporting equipment, such as _ trac- 
tors and trailers. Plenty of day light 
is necessary to good workmanship. In 
addition plants must be compact 
Floor space must be utilized to its 
greatest extent through the arrang- 
ing and grouping of machinery. Poles 
and other obstructions, so generally 
found in old structures, must be re- 
duced to a minimum and in fact the 


be modern in 


entire structure must 
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very respect so as to .provide for 
continuous process manufacture under 
the most ideal working cenditions. 
The factory building of the future will 
be the main cog in the wheel of 
volume production. 

Labor probably is as efficient today 
as it will be for some time. Wages 
may fall further, but not much, and 
it therefore is obvious that other 
means must be found to produce goods 
at low prices. The answer of course 
‘s the greater utilization of labor- 
saving machinery and the adoption 
of methods for successive processes 
of manufacture. In many existing 
factory buildings it is impossible to 
rearrange tools and machines to suwit 
continuous process manufacture, due 
to the layout of the buildings. At 
the least, remodeling of such  struc- 
tures will be necessary and in many 
cases, it will be more economical if 
new buildings are erected. However. 
in some cases the remodeling of fac 
tory buildings will be comparatively 
easy and will suffice for the demands 
to be made upon them. 

In contemplating activity in industri 
al construction for 1922, one factor 
stands out as a real menace to the 
programs which have been laid out. 
Material prices have come down, 
wages are within reason and business 
is on the mend, but rail rates remain 
high. The cost of shipping. materials 
was almost prohibitive during the past 
year and it must be remenpbered that 
construction materials in many in- 
stances must be shipped long ‘dis- 
tances. It is a foregone conclusion 
that unless some reduction in freight 
rates is made the building industry 
will suffer severely. However, indi- 
cations at the present moment point 
to an early adjustment of rates, 

However, until industry and _ busi- 
ness have attained a more stable posi- 
tion than at present exists ‘industrial 
construction projects will be limited 
to actual needs, and it is safe to state 
that these will be few. No one can 
accurately state just how long it will 
take the industrial world to get back 
to normal, but those who are well 
informed look for a _ betterment in 
business and industry in 1922. 


MODERN PLANTS MUST REPLACE MANY EXISTING FACTORIES WHICH ARE OBSOLETE 
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| ae Output Lowest. since 1908 


Your's Total Is 16,498,400 Tons—December Production, However, Increases 219,653 
Tons to 1,634,611 Tons or Best Month since February—124 Furnaces 
Blowing at Year End, Gain of Four 


ITH a total of 1,634,611 gross 
: tons of coke and anthracite 
pig iron produced in Decem- 


ber, the output for 1921 aggregated 
16,498,400 tons. This is a loss’ of 
19,902,568 tons from the 36,400,968-ton 
output of 1920, representing a reduc- 
tion of 55 per cent. During the secoad 
half of 1921 7,089,357 tons were pro- 
duced as against 9,409,043 tons during 
the first half. The output of Decem- 
ber was a gain of 219,653 tons over 
the 1,414,958 tons: of November. 

As compared with the increased fur- 
nace activity shown during November, 
little improvement was made in De- 
cember. On the last day of the month 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1921 1920 1919 
anuary ..... 2A14,753 3,012,373 3,306,279 
e «+++ 1,929,394  2,984,2 2,943,347 
eoccces 1,594, 3,375,768 3,088,023 
a Seecee «+ 1,190,751 752,670 2,474,374 
BY cececes + 1,215,272 2,107,729 


June ..... +... 1,064,007 3,046,623 2,114,028 
Total ist half. 9,409,043 18,163,516 16,037,988 


Tele. .ccccccce ’ 3,043,918 2,424,212 
August ...... 954,901 3,145,536 2,742,081 
September ... 985,795 3,124,308 2,480,790 
October ..... 1,234,450 3,288,341 1,864,424 
November .. 1,414,958 2,935,081 2,407,369 
December 1,634,611 2,700,268 2,626,074 


Total 2nd half. 7,089,357 18,237,452 14,544,950 





Grand total. 16,498,400 36,400,968 30,578,730 


124 stacks were operating as com- 
pared with 120 on Nov. 30. 

The total output of merchant pig 
iron during December was 368,274 
tons, a gain of 63,739 tons over the 
304,535 tons of the previous month. 
On an average daily basis this rep- 
resented 11,879 tons per day or 1728 
tons more than the daily average of 
10,151 tons for November. Steelworks 
and nonmerchant furnaces produced 
1,266,337 tons which, compared with 
the 1,110,423 tons of the previous 
month, was a gain of 155,914 tons. 
Reduced to an average daily basis the 
December figure represented 40,850 
tons per day as against the daily rate 
of 37,014 tons in November, an in- 
crease of 3836 tons. 

The total daily rate of pig iron pro- 
duction for December was 52,729 tons 
per day. As compared with the 47,165 
tons of November, this was a gain of 
5564 tons or 11.8 per cent. 

On the last day of December 124 
blast furnaces were operating, this 
being a gain of four over the number 
active on Nov. 30. _ During the month 
four merchant furnaces were blown 
in and none blown out, while three 
nonmerchant furnaces were blown in 








AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
an. 77,895 97,172 106,654 77,523 . 101,930 
: 94 


. 06 ’ , ’ 1 
Mar. 51,447. 108,895 99,614 103,548 105,026 
Apl. 39,691 91,754 82,479 109,112 110,936 

ay 39,202 96,510 67,991 111,351 110,119 

7 110,538 108,675 

uly 27,892 98,190 78,200 109,954 107,659 
Aug. 30,802 101,468 88,453 108.983 104,483 
Sept. 32,857 104,143 82,692 113,774 104,691 

. 9821 106,075 60,142 112,335 106,332 
Nov. 47,165 97,836 80,244 ° 111,595 106,626 
Dec. 52,729 87,105 84,711 110,602 93,077 








Ave. 45,201 99,456 83,910 105,290 104,502 





and three blown out. Thus, the total 
net gain was four stacks. Of the 
total number of stacks active the last 
day of the year, 38 were merchant and 
86 nonmerchant. On the last day 
of the month, the Steel corporation 
was operating 52 furnaces, the same 
as on the last day of November. 
Fifty tons of spiegeleisen were pro- 
duced in December while none. was 
produced in November. Ferroman- 
ganese totaled 3915 tons and was a 
gain of 390 tons over the 3525 tons 
produced during the previous month. 





Buys Coke Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 3.—A _ contract for 
approximately 18,000 tons ot furnace 
coke monthly for the first half of 1922 
has been closed by the Trumbull-Cliffs 
Furnace Co., Warren, O. By-product 
coke was taken from a valley steel 
works at $3.20. Connellsville. The 
new furnace which has a _ capacity 
of 600 tons daily will blow in Jan. 16. 
In addition to the basic iron which this 
furnace will furnish to the Trumbull 


Steel Co., a part owner, considerable 
surplus tonnage will be available for 
the open market. 


Iron Sales in South 


Birmingham, Jan. 3. (By Wire)—Some 
good sized sales of foundry iron are 
being made in this district. One com- 
pany alone disposed of an excess of 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 

Non- Ferroman- Other 

1920 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
on 716,574 2,267,747 5,903 18,054 4,095 
eb. 735,707 2,215,079 11,755 18,015 3,701 
Mar. 863,167 2,474,018 15,472 19,203 3,908 
Apl. 761,331 1,958,535 6,600 18,036 8,168 
May 808,751 2,140,346 10,744 21,536 10,448 
= 769,236 2,233,565 8,510 26,870 8,442 
uly 791,440 2,209,128 6,925 28,347 8,078 
Aug. 823,495 2,276,433 8,333 28,642 8,633 
Sept. 798,111 2,277,607 11,849 27,697 9,044 
Oct. 818,166 2,430,656 9,000 25,786 4,733 
Nov. 705,014 2,190,217 11,006 23,298 5,546 
Dec. 586,466 2,076,693 4,587 28,112 4,410 


Tot’l 9,177,458 26,750,024 110,684 283,596 79,206 








{pe 474,135 1,940,618 2,542 20,960 4,950 
eb. 338,383 1,591,011 11,566 17,447 4,067 
Mar. 276,559 1,318,307 19,746 17,682 3,222 


Apl. 238,539 952,212 14,744 13,266 3,163 
ay 215,703 999,569 2,379 6,853 4,553 
Tune 178,854 885,153 nine 9 4,536 6,090 
July 141,326 723,316 4,015 1,509 3,178 
Aug. 134,491 820,410 .... 3,878 .... 
Sept. 157,728 828,067 .... 3,289 35 
Oct. 218,990 1,015,460 3,902 990 


Dec. 368,274 1,266,337 © 50 3.915 1,064 
Tot’l 3,047,517 13,450,883 181,042 100,762 32,377 
10,000 tons in the week. Included in 
this amount was the joining up of 
some new tonnage at the present market 
with some high-priced iron which the 
particular buyers had not yet taken 
out. The southern market remains at 
$16.50 for the sizable orders and at $17 
on smaller lots. 
































DECEMBER PIG IRON 
= Number Number in blast ex . 
of last day of month —Total tonnage made— ——Totals—-—— 
wl stacks Dec. Nov. Merchant Nonmerchant Dec all Nov. 

Pennsylvania ..........<+. 161 a4? 69,384 521,961 591,345 $37,540 

og SRR 88 ee a ae 79 28 28 93,795 321,603 415,398 354,512 
SIN, «onc 4b: nie c ete nen 43 11 10 59,580 54,716 114,296 108,201 
ME dianecetocceduanbs 19 0 ot eae, - ee, ets |i 6 egies 
OSS SPP PP 26 10 10 61,896 64,970 126,866 91,534 
n'a 906 6n ceeds’ 4 1 1 + aS 5,026 4,525 
EE ets cccnok pesos + 26 9 7 38,279 102,057 140,336 112,876 
inns one re seers 6 1 0 
ia bas 6 dead pie «os 16 9 9 27,203 150,156 177,359 150,320 
TE Sn chins nis'g weaels o + 6 1 1 
WOURUOMIEE © car cdscceds..n. 6 1 | tr 
Kentucky ......--+-«e0+++- 7 1 1 
West Virginia ............ 5 2 9 ee ee 33,965 33,965 30,801 

EPP ee 14 1 1 

URED 5 00 cukccdc¥esus 1 0 0) 
TOG cdde ciwespeecese 2 0 0 } 
PE tu dsc cing eactsbaa veh 1 0 0 
ES RI 3 0 0 11,847 13,144 24,991 20,059 
SED a 5.¢-¢4.cnd din heds uss 3 2 2 
ON Re ree 1 0 0 
Spiegel and ferro—all states .. 0 0 1,264 3,765 5,029 4,590 

2 i a Oe 429 124 120 368,274 1,266,337 1,634,611 _—«i1..414,958 
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usiness Outlook in Ore 


Trade 100 Per Cent Better 


BY A. J. HAIN 





“Mined Out!” The Alpena, Virginia, Minn., One of the Big Mines of the Mesabi Range To Have Yielded Up All Its Treasure 


AVING in the past year 
H weathered the worst gale in the 

history of their business, op- 
erators of iron mines in the Lake Su- 
perior district naturally look forward 
in 1922 to a period of recovery and 
replenishment. That they are justified 
in doing so is apparent, for they have 
just “plumbed the depths,” so to 
speak, with a drop of 62 per cent in 
the shipment of their product. From 
60,411,272 tons in 1920 down to 22,725,- 
726 tons in 1921 is the sharpest descent 
yet recorded in the ore industry. The 
latter tonnage is the smallest to have 
been shipped from the district since 
1904. It is 28,600,000 tons less 
than the average yearly shipment for 
ten years preceding. 

The iron ore mining business in 
1921 was unprofitable, but the operators 
anticipate a great improvement, know- 
ing that 60,000,000 tons annual ship- 
ment is more nearly representative of 
the normal scope of their business 
than any figure below it. 

Following such a reverse, it appears 





Shipments by Ports 
and Railroads 


Gross Tons 


1920 1921 
a = —_ ™ 
eee, «25 00 ay Senne 4,967,605 1,111,661 
C..M. @ St. P., Ee 
enmee nkncccsves 2,393,465 694,995 
D. S&S. S. & A., Mar 
Quette ...csccccees 704,017 198,742 


L. S. & I. Marquette 2,711,091 588,204 
Cc. & N. W., Ashland 6,858,327 2,008,111 


Soo Lime, Ashland... 1,322,525 256,594 
G. N., .Superior....12,685,230 4,507,160 
Soo Line, Superior... 1,475,693 325,790 
N. P., Superior.... 651,475 158,328 


D. M. & N., Duluth.15,479,334 9,164,803 
fi... ms: ae 
ree roe 9,278,464 3,286,338 


TOGO - 0h Pane deeds $8,527,226 22,300,726 














to the operators as a foregone conclu- 
sion that better times are assured in 
the new year. How much better, it 
is difficult to predict; but if the vol- 
ume of shipments is to be considered 
as an indication, then a fair estimate 
would be 100 per cent better. For it 
seems probable at this time that the 
blast furnaces of the country will .re- 
quire at least 45,000,000 tons of ore 
from the Lake Superior district in 
1922. 

An estimate of 46,533,074 tons made 
by some ore producers as the amount of 
ore to be forwarded from the Lake 
Superior district in 1922 is founded on 
the assumption that between Jan. 1 
and May 31, 1922 the furnace opera- 
tions will be at the rate of 50 per 
cent of their capacity; between June 
1 and Dec. 31, 1922, at the rate of 65 
per cent; and between Jan. 1 and May 
31, 1923, at the rate of 80 per cent. 
The details of this example, showing 
how the estimate is obtained, are given 
in an accompanying table. 

The phrase “doubling the volume of 
trade,” does not hold in this instance 
the significance it would have in nor- 
mal times; for even with last year’s 
ore trade doubled, it still would be 25 
per cent subnormal. 


Large Stockpiles On Hand 


Mime operations this winter will not 
be so extensive as last winter. A 
year ago the mining companies went 
along at the usual rate until March, 
1921. From that time on uwntil the 
close of shipping, the average activity 
was about 35 per cent. 

Unusually large stockpiles were ac- 
cumulated; those in Minnesota com- 
prise about 12,000,000 tons, and in 
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Michigan, 7,000,000. While companies 
are beginning to resume work at un- 
derground mines, the general average 
still is extremely low, due to the 
seasonal stoppage at the open pits. 
Many underground mines were shut 
down during the summer so that they 
could be restarted when outdoor 
work was suspended. 

The policy of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., the largest individual employer 
of mine labor in the Lake Superior 
district, was the same as*that of the 
leading independents. In the’ slack 
period the company apportioned its ac- 
tivities as much as possible with a 
view to providing work for its men 
in winter. This company shipped 13,- 
844,626 tons in 1921 for use in the 
blast furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corp., as compared with 24, 
936,073 tons in 1920. The Oliver com- 
pany’s average shipment for the ten 
preceding years was 23,761,348 tons. 

A large tonnage of ore is being 
carried in stock in the Lake Superior 
district that under ordinary ciroum- 
stances would have been forwarded 





Approximate Shipments 
by Ranges 


. 1921 1920 
* Mesabi néh - +++ 16,090,388 37,149,277 
< V ermillion  ........ 867,913 1,007,435 
Cuyuna ............ 484,118 2,191,528 
Total Minnesota. ...17,442,419 40,348,240 
. Gogebic seared oh sea bevel 2,264,705 8,763,332 
2 Marquette ......... 1,014,805 4,608,323 
Menominee ........ 1,578,797 6,562,106 
Mayville, etc. |... 51,000 129,571 
Misc. shipments by ’ 
ME:  sisteat anton 374,000 
Grand total........ 22,725,726 60,411,572 


* Includes lake shipments only in 1921. 
t Absorbed in range figures for 1920. 
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in the Lake Superior district 
figure on a total shipment in 1922 
of approximately 46,533,074 tons. 
‘This is based on an estimate of 
furnace operations throughout 1922 
and in the first five months of 
1923. In making this estimate, it 
is assumed that between Jan. | 
and May 31, 1922 the furnace op- 
‘erations will be at the rate of 50 
per cent of their maximum month- 
ly production, 3,400,000 tons of pig 
iron, the rate. attained in October, 
1918. That between June 1 and 
Dec. 31, 1922, the rate will be 
65 per cent of “capacity” and in 
the first five mon.ns of 1923 it 
will be 80 per cent. 

These factors present the ele- 
ments of uncertainty in estimating 
the ore shipment in 1922, The 
amount of ore on hand at furnaces 


Pig Iron Production Estimates: 


How 1922 Ore Shipping Estimate Is Determined 


PERATORS of iron ore mines - 


Ore on Lake Erie docks, May 1, 1921..... 
Ore on furnace yards, May 1, 1921...... 


ER Dd sade ~ p Wviotbid bald did ews dh acce 
145 tons from Canada.......... 22,352,871 


Total 1921 ore movement by lake, including 52, 
All-rail ore movement, 1921, estimated....... 


Less tonnages forwarded to Canadian furnaces..............-. 


{one SE tld ibis 6 o VA hae bh ae oh ees bes 0 


PE: TEE eines 0 0 ade C8) 0.6 0 GPW Os 005208 
INGE, UES a's c pc dG ds aes cccpywwssessces 


eee . 1,215,272 90 
ey 1,064,007 74 
oid Sb eS 864,642 69 
bee weds 954,901 69 
Heb woes 975,912 84 


Estimates taking 3,400,000 as maximum pig production- 








Cabas FROG. 6 cocde sc ddldebedewe so cdees 1,233,232 } 
TORS. NEED dace cwesecedcedercans asso 1,414,958 } 45% of capacity 
SEP Fda ds cas pcéeesctbdesecess 1,700,000 J 
9,422,924 
Jan. 1 to May 31, 1922, 5 months.... 8,500,000 } 50% of capacity 1,700,000 per month 
une to Dec. 31, 1922, 7 months.... 15,470,000 } 65% of capacity 2,210,000 per month 
foe 1 to June 1, 1923, 5 months... 13,600,000 } 80% of capacity 2,720,000 per month 
46,992,924 
Less 11.5% from other than Lake i 
Superior districts .........++-+++. 5,686,750 
41,306,174 @ 1.85 = 76,416,422 amount of ore 
will. be required to operate furnaces on foregoing basis. 
Add normal surplus for May 1, 1923..................+ 20,000,000 96,416.422 
46,533,074 


and lower lake docks is known; 
given the furnace rate from Jan. 
1, 1922 to June 1, 1923, the op- 
erators would know in advance 
what more was required of them. 
The season’s shipment, of course, 
supplies ore for the first five ° 
months of the following year and 
also provides for a surplus to in- 
sure continuous operation of the 
furnaces. The normal surplus re- 
maining at furnace yards and lower 
lake docks May 1 is 20,000,000 . 
tons. 

This is purely a_ theoretical 
method the ore operators 
have for determining the 
volume of their business, coliective- 
ly, in advance, but .it affords the 
nearest approach that can be made 
toward the actual. The following 
table shows in detail the method 
used to arrive at the estimate; 


Tons 
‘ 8,093,854 
. 19,501,623 


27,595,477 


is osks 425,000 


50,373,348 
490,000 


49,883,348 


Stacks operating 


Actual Figures last day of month 


5,074,734 











to furnaces in 1921. A certain portion 
cf this was mined hast winter to be 
ready to ship on contract. Instead of 
receiving instructions to ship the full 
amounts, the operators were asked to 
hold back. They did so, and adjusted 
their differences with furnaces as best 
they could. Much ‘of the ore was 
mined at high cost, while in  stock- 
pile it is subject to more taxation 
than if # were in the ground. Hence, 
some of the operators are inclined to 
go s'ow in the future in accumulating 
stock. 

The operators petitioned the Minne- 
sota tax commission for a _ reduction 
in the taxes on stockpiled ore, having 


in mind the purpose of enlarging the 
extent of this winter’s work for the 
benefit of the miners. The commis- 
sion practically rejected their plea, al- 
lewing but a small fraction of what 
they asked. This was a discouraging 
influence. 


- Some Surplus on Hand 


The independent operators have 
more ore on hand at present than nor- 
mally would be the case in the spring 
after the winter operations. The 
stress and emergency of the situation, 
according 10 the operators, did not 
fully appeal to the commission, else 
winter mining could have been accel- 
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erated, and hundreds of men put to 


work. 
Taxes and Wages 


A special interim commission of the 
Minnesota legislature appointed to 
study the tax situation was told that 
the present personal property tax 
laws penalize the progressive operator 
for giving employment tto the popu- 
lations of mining towns during the 
winter months. They poimted out that 
on the assessment day, May 1, the 
farmers’ bins aré bare and the mer- 
chants’ stocks are generally reduced 
ito a low point, but the underground 
miner must have a whole winter's ac- 
cumulation of ore on hand, due to 
the elements that limit his shipping 
period. It was suggested that the 
assessment of underground stockpiles 
should be based on the average ton- 
nage in stock spread over the 12 
months of the year. 

While exact figures are: not available, 
the new occupational, or so-called tonnage 
tax, failed miserably of its purpose 
in the first year of its operation as 
a result of the low state of the min- 
ing business. 

Even with the general effort being 
made to operate as many of the un- 
cerground mines as possible, there is 
considcrable unemployment. Labor 
could be obtained at lower rates than 
are being pa‘d. The attitude of the ma- 
jority of the operators seems to be to 
pay as high wages as possible. 

Indications at present point to the 
conclusion that there will not be much 
of an ‘increase over present operations 
until spring. Then a great improve- 
ment may .be. expected. Meanwhile 
some of the miners on the Menomi- 
nee range, where all the mines are 
underground, and where conditions 
have been difficult all summer, are 
given work at 21 cents an hour, the 
rate which was in effect in 1914. In 
Minnesota, the rate paid by the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. as recent as Novem- 
ber was 32'4 cents, and in Michi- 
gan this company paid 30 cents. The 
company also was making concessions 
in the rental of its houses. The com- 
pany has carried 10,000 men on its pay- 
roll since May 1, 1921, many of whom 
were employed only part time. It 
shipped some ore from 37 mines. 
Twenty-three were operated the full 
season. 

The wage schedule for surface 1la- 
bor at open pit mines generally pre- 
vailing in November was $3 per day 
of 10 hours. Reports were -heard of 
small operations in Minnesota paying 
common labor $2.80 and one indepen- 
dent company was reported to be still 
paying $3.25. This compares with the 
high wage of $5.33 which prevailed in 
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1920, and with the wage of $2 to $2.20 THE MAGNETIC ORE CONCENTRAT- tions with iron ore mining properties. 
paid in 1914 for the same labor and a Sap ng Be om oe pn Fin gw Discoveries of high grade ore are not 
same houre. keeping up with the volume of ship- 
With these wage adjustments ac- ments. The finding of new bodies 
complished, and more to be made, today is a great event, whereas a few 
coupled with a demand that does not years ago it was a common oc- 
tax equipment to capacity and the pros- currence. Presently the relationship 
pect of lower railroad rates from mines between supply and demand will be 
r to docks, an opinion may be formed as emphasized more forcefully. This 
| to the direction in which prices may means that unless the low grade ores 
move this year. That they must be are developed extensively, the blast 
reduced if the Lake Superior district furnaces will be compelled to pay 
is to compete in the eastern furnace more. No man appreciates this as 
. centers against the foreign ores that keenly as does the mining man, or the 
are pushing for entrance, is a fore- furnace operator who owns or con- 
gone conclusion. The lowering of the trols a supply. 
rates from lower ports to. furnaces was Mining companies buy and sell ore 
not sufficient ito overcome the advan- properties; the large furnace com- 
tege of foreign ores in the eastein panies acquire mines or an interest 
district. The upper lake rates are in them; they maneuver for position 
the key to the situation. The case of advantage in the possession of the 
filed by the shippers in 1920 against desirable product. For years this has 
the railroads has been strung along, been a game of checkers on the board 
it has been remarked, “like that of nf the “forties”; the abundance of the 5 
§ 


Jarndyce vs Jarndyce “while the min- 
ing industry has been given jaundice.” 


rich ores making the use of lower 
grades of secondary consideration, or 
From the viewpoint of the iron and no consideration; “something for fu- 
steel industry as a whole, the subject ture generations to deal with.” Now 
| of greatest interest.and importance re- the ‘few big ore companies are con- 
rT lating to the Lake Superior district is gratulating themselves on their posi- 
what is being done to bring into tion—a position of influence and far- 


commercial use the immense supply reaching importance in the future of 





of “lean” iron ore. Not as immediate in iron and steel, that is to be increas- 


its nature as the matter of next year’s ingly emphasized, particularly if the 


ond ; THE 48 X 72-INCH PRIMARY CRUSHE pe 
prices, it is true, but none the less aT BABBITT ALREADY HAS BEEN PUT proposed merger of independent steel 
significant, as affecting the manufac- TO THE EST IN REDUCING ROCK companies is concluded. 


PREPARATORY FOR FINE GRINDING Th : ual ne 
e beginning of work on the con- 
MAGNETIC SEPARATION AND SINTER cs go ) 9° 


measureable distance, especially for jy¢ pgELOW Is A GENERAL VIEW OF Ccntrating plant at Babbitt on the Mesabi 
those furnaces which have no connec- THE NEW PLAN range marked the introduction of a 


ture of pig iron at a date within 
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SCRAMMING WORK AT THE PALMER-HARTLEY MINE, MESABI RANGE, SHOWING 
HOW THE ORE IS TAKEN FROM POCKETS AND CHANNELS IN THE BOTTOM 
AND EXTENDING OUT FROM OPEN PIT. THE LEASE ON THE PALMER 
MINE, RECENTLY WAS GIVEN UP BY THE OPERATING COMPANY, 
THE OLIVER IRON MINING CO. 


new era in mining. This still is in an 
experimental stage, and deals only 
with ores susceptible of direct magnetic 
separation, but tthe possibility of making 
quickly and practically available great 
reserves of the low grade ores of 
other descriptions is arousing wide- 
spread interest. This is increased by 
the prospects of new combinations of 
iron and steel interests which will re- 
quire positive and wnlimited sources 
of supply. 

A glance at the Minnesota state 
tax reports of 1912 shows that at 
the close of that year 1,401,340,743 
tons of ore was listed as reserves: in 
the ground. On May 1, 1921 the tax 
commission reported the reserves to 
he 1,300,705,295 tons. This is 100,635,- 
448 tons less than in 1912. From 
1912 to 1921, inclusive, the shipments 
from the Minnesota ranges totalled 
320,541,833 tons. The state's ‘tax of- 
ficials are especially vigilant in regard 
to merchantable ore; if any ore is 
overlooked or not placed on the tax 
duplicate it is the low grade material, 
undeveloped and unfit for use. 

The officials have the assistance of 
able mining engineers of the University 


of Minnesota, and others; the driv- 
ing force of politicians determined on 
getting for the state all they can 
out of the mine owners, and the pub- 
lished statemenits of expert investi- 
gators; these factors give significance 
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to the tax reports, where otherwise 
they might be of questionable worth. 
The tax commission reported that 
the iron ore in the ground in Minne- 
sota May 1, 1920 was 1,330,384,163 
tons. The figure reported this year 
shows a drop of 29,678,868 tons. The 
shipment from the Minnesota ranges 


in the period amounted to 40,348,240 


tons. New ore developed amounted 
to about 9,500,000 tons. While the 
combined shipments in 1921 were at 
an extremely low ebb, the new ore 
found probably will not equal it. Lit- 
tle development work was done either 
in Minnesota or Michigan. 

In the Jan. 6, 1921 issue of Tue 
Iron Trape Review, the matter of re- 
serves was gone into extensively in ex- 
plaining the basis for the plant at 
Babbitt for converting the iron ore in 
the rock of the East Mesabi range 
into 1 shipping product. 
90 per cent of this plant has been 
completed, and shipments will be made 
in 1922. The plant will operate only 
with magnetic ore, but if this is a suc- 
cess steps may be taken by some of 
those interested in the development of 
the Lake Superior ore reserves to estab- 
lish on a commercial basis a practical 
method for concentrating the lean 
hematite ores. 

Meanwhile, experimental work is be- 
ing done at the University of Minnesota 
toward preparing hematite for magnetic 
separation. As well known, the method 
consists simply of roasting the 
ore with a small percentage of fuel 
to convert it to magnetite. The ensuing 
process as contemplated at present 
would be similar to that used at Bab- 
bitt with the addition of the magnetic 
roasting furnace. 

During the year practically all of the 


Practically 


well-known mining men of the Lake 





County Tons 


Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 
Ore in Ground 
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Superior district have journeyed to 
Babbitt to view the new plant. Engi- 
neers and furnace operators from oth- 
er districts have inspected it. All 
buildings have been erected except 
the coal-handling plant. A considerable 
part of the mechanism has been in- 
stalled. The heavy primary crusher 
is set in a pit cut out of solid granite. It 
was operated for the first time on Oct. 10, 
192: when about 10,000 tons of rock 
was put through. A description of the 
layout of the Babbitt plant was given 
in the Jan. 6, 1921 issue of THe Iron 
Trave Review. Its practical operation 
will not start before spring of 1922. 

In the past year there has been no 
material departure in mechanical equip- 
ment in the mining of ore. ‘The elec- 
tric driven shovel seems to be gain- 
ing in favor. The use of a small type 
of shovel on caterpillars has raised 
the question as to the advisability of 
this means of propulsion for larger 
shovels. A large saving might be ex- 
pected, due to the elimination of labor 
and track laying. 

New records were made in loading 
and unloading iron ore during 1921. 
The stearmer D. G. Kerr, of the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. was loaded 
with 12,507 gross tons of ore at the 
Duluth & Iron Range railroad docks, 
Two Harbors, in 16% minutes on Sept. 
7. The same vessel established a new 
record for unloading with this cargo 
when delivered at Conneaut, O., Sept. 
12. The cargo was discharged in three 
hours and five minutes, 

The transportation of iron ore on 
the’ Mississippi river is to be at- 
tempted on a greater scale in 1922. 
Four towboats and 19 barges will be 
placed in service between St. Paul and 
St. Louis, carrying ore south and coal 
and oil north. The barges have !a 
capacity of 2500 tons each. The fleet 
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REVOLVING CATERPILLAR SHOVELS NOW ARE USED IN STRIPPING AND 
CLEANING OPERATIONS IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT. EXPERIMENTS 
ARE BEING CARRIED ON TO EQUIP THE HEAVIER TYPE OF MINING 

SHOVELS WITH CATERPILLARS : 


originally was projected as an adjunct 
in the war enterprise. All the boats 
have been leased to and will be op- 
erated by the Mississippi Valley Iron 
Co. which operates a blast furnace 
at St. Louis. 

A steel and concrete ore dock esti- 
mated to cost $3,000,000 is to be 
built by the Great Northern railroad 
to take the place of the wood dock, 
No. 2 of the Allouez Bay group. The 
dock will be 2100 feet long and will 
have 350 pockets, the same as the 
present dock. It will be completed 
in 1923 and will be the ninth steel and 








1920 
Two 

Month Escanaba Marquette Ashland Superior Duluth , Harbors 

EE. Wicctmslheel ossihes ~ “Abaann 9,149 111,848 27,431 27,783 

7 eet ER EES 72,048 13,985 208,390 730,708 1,199,457 369,439 
8 <— pe ncecééaeten 138,756 38,959 309,398 873,674 1,681,411 558,791 
oI a nasaccederane 238,258 80,470 434,088 875,005 1,731,094 688,772 
August coocces 309,111 129,691 468,283 917,693 1,833,247 671,133 
September 556,158 196,697 418,620 668,570 1,503,237 569,840 
October 405,554 259,491 335,180 655,915 1,188,926 388,015 
November 86,771 67,653 81,597 SOP pe a, “ecvsdecs 12,565 
DOSNT). cars hehe ave kas “hetkie.: 's¥isaket” ~sedbedatl. 6 €bces tas sd grcue 

1921 
Two 

Month Escanaba Marquette Ashland Superior Duluth Harbors 

WES ccccucotoscce”  NOUREE Tay eee 205,586 _-* eee rite 

ne” was rbegdtdedth 795,673 375,036 1,013,049 1,983,660 1,662,971 1,145,696 

june sbbewesidcods 1,147,136 553,367 1,299,820 2,256,250 2,528,446 1,448,547 

Dr Sr a dde bade 66% 1,174,468 610,321 1,293,239 2,249,431 2,783,537 1,527,610 
wee eécined 1,277,561 602,567 1,327,294 2,266,497 2,351,918 1,444,926 
September ........ 1,088,806 493,311 1,253,633 2,330,512 2,304,726 1,452,494 
Re eee 1,030,683 482,495 1,260,962 2,274,801 2,432,465 1,368,380 

j November ... ... 791,130 298,011 726,985 1,245,661 1,390,003 853,948 
, December ........ SM, cit anatase Ld. . «ma ieniest. A keene 36,863 





Ore Shipments by Ports and Months 








concrete ore dock in the upper lakes; 
in addition to two reinforced concrete 
docks. 


Glancing over the high-spots of min- 
ing affairs in 1921 it is noted that the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. surrendered the 
state leases on the Shiras and Chester 
mines, Mesabi range, and is preparing 
to strip the Little & Prindle mine at 
Nashwauk, Minn. About 2,000,900 cubic 
yards of overburden will be removed, 
and shipments will be made in 1923. 
The company also is stripping the Min- 
newas mine in the Virginia district, 
leased from the state. The Minnewas 
has been operated on a small scale 
as an underground mine; as an open 
pit it is expected to be the big pro- 
ducer in the Virginia district. The 
company also is preparing to mine ore 
at Hibbing; the town now having been 
moved to its new location. 

In the past two years fully 20 com- 
panies which were attempting to ex- 
ploit ore properties on the Cuyuna 
range have gone out of business. The 
majority of them were small companies 
seeking to raise funds by the sale of 
stock, and their failure cannot be at- 
tributed entirely to the lack of possi- 
bilities. One-half the properties on 
the range are reported to have been 
turned back to the fee owners within 
the past year. 

Notwithstanding this situation, the 
use of Cuyuna range manganiferous 
ores in blast furnace practice is in- 
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AN UNUSUAL VIEW ON THE RANGES. THE SCRANTON MINE, MESABI RANGE, 
HAVING BEEN WORKED OUT AS AN UNDERGROUND MINE, THE PROPERTY 
IS BEING STRIPPED, EXPOSING, AS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, 
THE SHAFT FORMERLY USED FOR THE UNDERGROUND 


creasing. This is true at both steel- 
works furnaces as well as at merchant 
furnaces making foundry and other 
grades of iron.” 


A development that may be of con- 
siderable importance to the Cuyuna 
range is the publishing of a rate of 
$3.25 on iron ore from the district 
to St. Louis, this rate being slightly 
less than the total combined rail, lake 
and dockage rate from the head of 
the lakes to Pittsburgh at the time it 
was published, and only a little more 
than that combined rate as revised in 
October. The Maroco mine, operated by 
the Marquette Ore Co., shipped its 
product by rail to St. Louis because of 
this rate. 

Aside from the development of the 
Maroco into a shipper of washed con- 
centrates, the interesting development 
on the Cuyuna has been the discovery 
of a new deposit of high grade ore 
at the Kennedy mine of the Steel & 
Tube Co., the present indications of 
which point to one of the large ore 
bodies of the range. 

John A. Savage & Co. continued to 
strip the Sagamore mine, one of the 
big mines on the Cuyuna. A machine 
shop 50 x 60 feet of fireproof con- 
struction, has just been completed. 
Concrete foundations are now being 
installed for the new ore screening, 
crushing and drying plant which will 
be in operation in 1922. 

Shipments of the ‘high-grade ore 
from the Vermillion range in 1921 
came nearer to conforming with nor- 
mal standards than those from any 
range in the Lake Swperior district. 
The total was 867,913 or 83 per cent 
of the total, 1,007,435 tons, in 1920. 
The Chippewa Iron Mining Co. which 
controls and operates the Armstrong 


Bay mine, formerly the La Rue, 
blocked out 45,000 tons of what is said 
to be the first hard ore to be discov- 
ered on the range in more than 30 
years. Railroad construction work has 
been going on during the past three 
months to connect the mine with the 
main line of the Duluth & Iron Range 
railroad. This will be completed early 
in the spring so that the company 
will enter the shipping lists at the 
opening of navigation in 1922. 

The feature of general interest on 
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the Michigan ranges is the great ex 
tension of electric power equipment. 
One of the notable additions was the 
starting of the motor-driven hoist at 
the Corrigan shaft of the McKinney 
Steel Co. on the Gogebic range. This 
hoist has a capacity of 210 tons an 
hour from a vertical depth of 3000 
ieet. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co. has 
completed the addition to the central 
power plant at the “G” Pabst mine 
at Ironwood, and an electric substa 
tion for the transmission of power 
to the Puritan and Davis mines. Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. resumed stripping 
of the Plymouth mine on the Gogebic 
range Nov. 1. M. A. Hanna & Co. 
assumed the operation of the Ashland 
and Germania mines at Ironwood 
Oglebay, Norton & Co. sank a new 
shaft at the Montreal mine. 

The electrification of mine equip- 
ment, undertaken a number of years 
ago by the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co 
on the (Marquette range, as already de 
scribed, has shown operators on the 
Menominee the possibilities of economy 
in this direction. The Cleveland, 
Cliffs company uses _ hydré-electric 
power generated by its own system, 
but power is being purchased by the 
mines on the Menominee from private 
companies. Pickands, Mather & Co 
have arranged to receive clectric power 
for their Warner and Porter mines on 
the latter range. 








THE NEW TOWN OF HIBBING, A TYPICAL VIEW OF WHICH IS SHOWN IN THE 
UPPER ILLUSTRATION IS ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR 
DISTRICT, APPEARANCE AND STRUCTURES CONSIDERED. THE OLD 
TOWN, BELOW, IS DESERTED. THE BUILDINGS ARE BEING RAZED 
UNDER THE 40 ACRES THROUGH WHICH THIS MAIN STREET 
PASSES, IS 15,000,000 TONS OF HIGH-GRADE ORE, STATE TAX 
COMMISSION ESTIMATE 
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Wage Changes 


In Basic Industries Analyzed By Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 


The National Industrial Conference 
board, in a report about to be issued 
shows wage changes in 23 basic in- 
dustries for the period July, 1914, to 
June, 1921. The report covers data 
from 4398 establishments employing 
at the peak in 1920 approximately 1,- 
250,000 workers. Separate statistical 
information is given for these indus- 
tries, and in addition composite results 
are presented. 

The investigation finds that com- 
posite average hourly earnings of all 
wage earners, increased 156 per cent 
between July, 1914, and September, 
1920. The decline from the latter 
period to the middle of 1921 amounted 
to 16.5 per cent. At that time the net 
increase over July, 1914, was 114 per 
cent. 

By September, 1920, the hourly 
earnings of common labor had in- 
creased 163 per cent over July, 1914. 
In the same month those of skilled 
labor showed an increase of 149 per 
cent, while the high point of hourly 
earnings for women was reached in 
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June, 1920, when there was an in 
crease of 171 per cent over the 1914 
level. 

Composite weekly 
wage earners increased 140 per cent 
between July, 1914, and July, 1920 
The peak was reached in July, 1920, 
when weekly earnings averaged $29.81. 
The decline from July, 1920, through 
to June, 1921, amounted to 23.3 per cent. 
The net increase from July, 1914, to 
June, 1921, was 85 per cent. 

The report presents composite data 
for all industries and a comparison 
between classified groups in all in- 
dustries as well as a comparison of com- 
posite hourly and weekly earnings with 
the cost of living. 

The investigation shows that the 
reduction in weekly earnings has been 
far more extensive than in hourly 
earnings, due chiefly to part time oper 
ation and employment and to plant 
shutdowns. 


earnings of all 


Open Tunnel Bids Feb. 7 


Bids for the construction of the 


vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 


river to connect New York and New 
Jersey will be opened Feb. 7. Ground 


63 


will be broken early in March and the 
time limit for the completion of the 
work is Dec. 13, 1924. It is expected 
the cost of the completed tunnel will 
be in the neighborhood of $28,669,000. 
Bids for construction are to be sub- 
mitted to the chief engineer, C. M. 
Holland, Room 614, Hall of Records, 
31 Chambers street, New York. Ap- 
proximately 115,000 tons of tunnel seg- 
ment castings will be required. In 
connection with the segments, approxi- 
mately 4000 tons of 13-inch bolts, 
including washers and nuts will be 
required. Large quantities of struc- 
tural and reinforcing steel and also 
considerable cast iron, wrought iron 
and steel pipe will be required. 


Wages Cut, Work Starts 


A reduction of 15 per cent in wages, 
proposed by employes, was put in ef- 
fect Jan. 3 at the Upson Nut works 
of the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
and the number of employes was in- 
creased from 800 to 1600. It is planned 
by the company to resume operations 
until April 1, with the hope that by 
that time conditions will have. im- 
proved to justify a continuation. 
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Japan Buying 
Tin Plate Again in Welsh Market— 
Scrap Negotiations Continue 
Staff Cable 


London, Jan. 2—The Japanese have 
renewed the heavy buying of Welsh tin 
plate. Recent orders aggregate 50,000 
boxes, at about 18 shilling 6 pence 
($3.88), per box, f.o.b. Semifinished 
material again is firmer, but many fin- 
ished lines and pig iron are lower. 
Middlesbrough blast furnace workers 
have accepted a reduction bringing 
their wages to 36 per cent above the 
prewar level. Negotiations for the ship- 
ment of scrap to the United States 
are continuing. 

Lorraine is complaining of the fail- 
ure of Germany’s coke deliveries, re- 
ceiving 9000 tons daily, instead of 
15,000. 

Belgian semifinished material is 
quoted at £6 15s ($28.51) per metric 
ton; German semifinished, £6 Ss 
($26.31) and German beams, £7 15s 
’ ($32.62), Antwerp. 


Resigns as National Tube 
‘ Co. Sales Head 


Edward Worcester, vice president in 
charge of sales of the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, has resigned, effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Worcester has been iden- 
tified actively with the tubular steel 
trade for more than 30 years. He re- 
tires from active business, but will still 
hold an inactive connection with the 
National Tube Co. He will devote his 
time to private interests and further 
study of subjects in which he is vitally 
interested and to which he has given 
much thought for some years. Mr. 


HO win at 
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Worcester was born in East Bridge- 
water, Mass., Jan. 29, 1855 and _ his 
first business connection was with the 
‘Chapman Valve Co., Boston. He en- 
tered the employ of that company in 
1870, 52 years ago, and in 1875 be- 
came a salesman. He. left that posi- 
tion in 1875 to become head salesman 
in the Chicago agency of the National 
Tube:Works Co. From 1877 to 1882 
he was ‘salesman for the Walforth 
Mfg. Co., Boston, and from 1882 until 
1886 was assistant secretary, and later 
secretary of the Crane Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. In 1888 he was appointed 
local manager of the St. Louis office 
of the National Tube Works Co., com- 
bined with this being the position of 
secretary of the Western Tube Co., 
Kewanee, Ill., in which the National 
Tube Works Co., in 1890 acquired an 
interest. In 1897, Mr. Worcester was 
appointed assistant sales manager of 
the National company at McKeesport, 
Pa. This company was later taken 
ever by the United States Steel Corp. 
and its name was. changed to the Na- 
tional Tube Co. In 1903, Mr. Wor- 
cester was appointed vice president of 
the National Tube Co. 

John H. Nicholson, who has been 
with the National Tube Co. for 22 
years, for several years as vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations of the 
seamless tube plants,’ succeeds Mr. 
Worcester, Mr. Nicholson was one of 
the owners of the Standard Seamlcss 
Tube Works, Ellwood City, Pa., which 
was acquired by the National Tube Co. 
in 1900, when he became affiliated 
with the National company. Taylor 
A. Allderdice, vice president in charge 
of operations at all except the seam- 
less tube works, now takes charge of 
operations at all plants. 
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Inland Steel Co. Names 
G. H. Jones’ Successor 


Edward M. Adams, vice president of 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has 
been given the additional duties of 
general manager of sales for the com- 
pany, succeeding G. H. Jones, whose 
retirement recently was announced. 
Mr. Adams, who has been a _ vice 
president since 1919, previously had 
been secretary since 1905 when he be- 
came identified with the company. He 
was born in 1876 at Cherry Valley, 
Ill, worked for the Illinois Central 
railroad and in 1900 joined the Buda 
Co. as traffic manager. 

Other changes in the Inland per- 
sonnel include the recent appointment 
of Walter C. Carroll as vice president 
in charge of sales in the skeet divi- 
sion and Charles R. Robinson as vice 
president in charge of sales of the rail 
and track accessories division. 

Mr. Jones, who retired to devote 
his time to the Hillside Fluor Spar 
mines, of which he is president and 
treasurer, now has offices located at 
1212 First Nationa! Bank building, 
Chicago. 


Elected as Partners 


Elton Hoyt II, son of the late 
James H. Hoyt and for 11 years in the 
iron ore department of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, has been 
made a partner in the organization, 
effective Jan. 1. On that date also, 
George M. Humphrey, for -several 
years in the legal department of M. A. 
Hanna & Co. Cleveland, became a 
partner in the Hanna company. 





Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 











Jan. 4, Dee. Oct. Jan. Jan. 4, Dec. Oct. Jan. 





1922 1921 1921 1921 1922 1921 1921 1921 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL Continued 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh $21.71 $21.96 $22.06 $33.96 Iron bars, Philadelphia.......... $1.85 $1.85 $1.95 $3.20 
Basic, valley, del., Pittsburgh.... 20.46 20.61 21.16 31.29 Iron bars, Chicago mill.......... 1.65 1.65 1.75 2.75 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts........ 21.96 22.26 22.96 32.86 Reams, Pittsburgh ............. 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.45 
No, 2 foundry, SDs tiie 01%, 00 6 19.00 20.00 21.50 32.75 eoescecesece 1.85 1.85 1.95 2.80 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 31.50 31.50 32.50 40.25 Beams, Chicago .........s.ses0. 65 1.65 1.75 2.83 
I, MEE obec bcos ccc sce .00 20.00 20.25 32.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.65 
Malleable, Chicago .............. 19.00 20.00 21.50 32.75 Tank plates, Chicago..... csccee. a 1.60 1.75 3.03 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 16.50 17.15 19.00 33.00 Tank Bm my Philadelphia... 1.85 1.85 1.95 3.00 | 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton... 20.00 20.00 21.00 34.60 Sheets, bik., No, 28, Pittsburgh.. 3.00 2.95 3.00 4.35 
Basic eastern del, eastern Pa.... 20.25 20.80 20.50 33.35 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts.. 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.55 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 22.75 22.50 23.25 34.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 4.00 3.95 4.00 5.70 . 
**No, 2X, eastern del. Phil..... 21.75 22.00 22.00 35.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.50 2.75 2.90 3.25 
Gray forge val. del. Pittsburgh.. 21.46 21.56 21.96 31.96 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh. 60.00 60.00 61.65 101.00 CcCOKE— 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 2.75 2.80 3.25 5.15 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 30 00 30.00 31.50 47.00 Connellsville foundry, ovens...... 4.00 4.00 4.50 6.50 > 
open- itts. j 31.50 47.00 
Billeis, bessemer, Pittsburgh..... 29.00 29.00 30.00 43.50 OLD MATERIAL— : 
lets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 29.00 29.00 30.00 43.50 Reavy ee poe 4 Pittsburgh.. 14.50 14.25 14.00 15.00 ’ 
eavy melting steel, eastern Pa.. 11.75 11.90 °12.25 15.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL— Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 11.00 11.35 1255 15.25 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.35 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 15.50 15.75 15.85 20.50 
Steel bars, ws VO aaa 1.60 1.60 1,75 2.73 No. 1 w mt, Chhlenms. ... 600 11.50 12.10 14.65 15.65 
Steel bars, Philadelphia........ 1.85 1.85 1,95 2.70 Rerolling rails, Chicago......... 12.50 12.90 14.00 15.80 * 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75 silicon 


































Ore to Steel—An American Industrial “Melting Pot” 
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Industry Emerging From Slum p 
1921 Is Year of Extreme Depression in Production and Consumption—Lowest Relative 


Point in History Is Touched—Liquidation Holds Sway—Moderate Recovery 
Develops in Closing Months—Prospects for 1922 Are Improved 


“ BY C. J. STARK 
; ¢ Editor, The Iron Trade Review 


IQUIDATION stamped its mark heavily upon the 
iron and steel industry in 1921. It dictated buy- 
ing and selling policies and consequently con- 

trolled thé curves of prices and production. It forced 
continuing readjustment in a steadily downward scale 
until, capacity of output and of consumption consid- 
ered, the industry was driven to the lowest point in 
its history before an equilibrium was reached in July. 
+ The year stands out even among past periods of great 
depression as one of the severest in trials and hardships 
for producers ever known. Peculiarly it was a time 
of reaction coming as the sequel to the feverish 
conditions of 1920. It strongly accented how unstable 
and artificial that market had been. 

Uncertainty was the dominant note of the iron and 

steel situation at the beginning of 1921. A year of 
severe retrenchments and readjustments still has left 
the outlook far from clarified. Yet a close examina- 
tion of the economic movements of the past 12 months 
and a full appreciation of their far-reaching character, 
compels the confidence that the recuperative process 
‘which in time will restore normal business volume and 
rewards of enterprise, now definitely is under way. 
There is cause for satisfaction if not for optimism in 
the fact that steel production rose from its most de- 
pressed level of less than 20 per cent of capacity in 
July to 50 to 55 per cent in October and November 
and did this on the basis of miscellaneous needs rep- 
resenting bare maintenance and replacement consump- 
tion and a minimum of new undertakings. With 
stocks in makers’, distributors’ and consumers’ hands 
depleted, the indications at the year’s close were favor- 
able that these largely wear-and-tear requirements 
would sustain the volume of the market and would 
provide a foundation upon which a broadening demand 
gradually could be built up. 

It is necessary to go back many 

Poor Gutout years to find a parallel for the low 

stage of production which was 

Shown reached by 1921. The output of 

pig iron, including charcoal was 
approximately 16,670,000 tons. This is the small- 
est in 13 years or since 1908 when 15,936,018 tons 
was produced. In 1920 production was 36,925,987 
tons, and the average for 10 years was 31,566,355 
tons. The steelworks the past year yielded ap- 
proximately 20,500,000 tons of ingots which like- 
wise was the lowest since 1908 when the total was 
13.677.027 tons. The 1920 figure was 40,881,392 
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tons and the average for 10. years was 33,781,713 
tons. Movement of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
ranges in 1921 amounted to only 22,300,000 tons 
which was the lightest in 17 years. 


As the liquidation process through- 
out the industry was extended, the 
wholly disproportionate margin of 
cost assumed by the freight factor 
under prevailing rates was thrown 
into bolder relief. A typical study has shown that 
whereas on Jan. 1, 1913, the assembling cost for a 
ton of basic pig iron in the Mahoning valley was 
approximately 27 per cent of the selling price, it 
is now approximately 58 per cent. The estimated 
assembling charges in the two periods are $4.80 
and $10.55 and the prices $16.45 and $18.25 respec- 
tively. With labor costs cut down 40 to 50 per 
cent from the peak, operating efficiency largely 
restored and other economics forced, the factor of 
freight cost obviously occupies a commanding posi- 
tion in its bearing upon future prices. 

While a substantial reduction of freight rates in 
itself is not likely to effectively stimulate the mar- 
ket, that it will prove a highly constructive factor, 
is certain. A fixed conviction exists in the minds 
of both buyers and sellers that present freight rates 
are penalizing and choking industry and that eco- 
nomic justice demands and will obtain their ulti- 
mate revision. The psychological influence of a 
material lowering of rates, therefore promises to be 
great. The railroads under their pinched financial 
resources have not yet been willing to accept the 
view that their own best interests in the end call 
for rate revision. This has proved highly disap 
pointing to the iron and steel industry. 

No development of the year has re- 
flected so plainly the extreme condi- 
tions of competition and of man- 
agement that have been forced upon 
producers than the crystallizing of 
various plans for the consolidation of iron and steel 
companies. Paramount among these enterprises is the 
froposal now being matured to unite a number of 
the leading independent steelworks of the country in- 
to one operating entity which in capacity would rep- 
resent probably 50 per cent of that of the Steel cor- 
poration. This combination which still is in the stage 
of preliminary negotiation is designed to effect econo- 
mies of production and distribution which in the 
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case of some of the companies at least, have become 
imperative if present business conditions are to be 
prolonged. Apart from the proposal of a large inde- 
pendent steel corporation, other efforts toward the 
combination of various smaller companies have been 
advanced. Most of these are yet to be successfully 
carried out. A considerable factor in stimulating 
efforts toward more thoroughly integrated operations 
and a wider scheme of distribution among iron and 
steel plants has been the localizing influence of high 
freight rates in determining the market field. 


That finished steel prices at the end 
of 1921 were extraordinarily low is 
readily apparent by comparison 
with equivalent conditions in pre- 
war years. Taking into account 
the increased factor of freight cost amounting to at 
least $7 per ton of finished product and of labor 
which would add probably $3 to $4 per ton more, 
over the prewar scale, it is apparent that 1.50c on 
plates, shapes and bars is equivalent to less than 
1.00c steel in 1913. How far depressed this level 
is can be seen in the fact that the 10-year averages 
of Tuer lron Trape Review, 1904-1913, in these 
products show 1.40c in bars, 1.50c in shapes and 
1.55c¢ in plates. 

The course of prices in 1921 is clearly traced by 
the composite weekly market average of THE Iron 
TrapE ReEvIEw embracing fourteen iron and steel 
products. The average for December, 1920, was 
$54.04. For December, 1921, it was $34.08, a net 
decline of $19.96 or 37 per cent. Every month 
showed a steady decline with the exception of 
October though obviously the variations were 
slight toward the end of the year when costs had 
been pared to the extreme. Basic iron in the Ma- 
honing and Shenango valleys in the year fell from 
$30 to $18.25; northern No. 2, foundry, Birming- 
ham, from $38 to $17; billets from $47 to $29, 
Pittsburgh; steel bars, net tons, from $47, Pitts- 
burgh, to $30; structural shapes, net tons, from 
$49, Pittsburgh, to $30; plates, net tons, from $53, 
Pittsburgh, to $30; and No. 28 black sheets, net 
tons, from $87 per net ton, Pittsburgh, to $60. 
When the 1921 market began, the 
spread of steel prices which had 
existed the preceding year between 
the schedules of the independent 
mills and that of the Steel corpor- 
ation, rapidly was melting away. It then pre- 
vailed in only a few rolled products. This was 
due to the fact that shrinkage of new business, 
beginning in the fall of 1920 was continuing 
steadily with the result that the independent pro- 
ducers who had relied largely upon current book- 
ings to sustain their higher levels were obliged to 
drop their quotations. This process of reducing 
prices to conform to the droop of new business 
early in January had brought all independent mills 
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down to the Steel corporation basis. Within a 
few weeks later the continuing slump of orders 
together with cancellations and the withholding of 
shipments by consumers had forced a break below 
that level. The market then witnessed a complete 
reversal of the relative positions of the independent 
companies and the Steel corporation of a few 
months previously. The latter having accumu- 
lated a large volume of unfilled orders at its prev- 
iously lower prices was not pressed for fresh ton- 
nage and therefore was able to maintain is quo- 
tations. It had entered upon 1921 with unfilled 
bookings of 8,148,122 tons. Its operations were 
about 90 per cent. 


3y February independent mills were 
quoting from $5 to $10 per ton under 
the Steel corporation. As an example, 
the latter was standing firmly at 2.35c 
Pittsburgh, for steel bars, 2.45c 
for structural shapes and 2.65c for plates, while 
the independent basis then was 200c, 2.25¢ 
and 2.25c respectively. On Feb. 4 the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. had formally announced its 
policy of dropping below the industrial board level 
pv $7 to $10 per ton. 

As the struggle for the limited volume of busi- 
ness offered became intensified, the weakness of the 
market was more pronounced. Plates, shapes and 
bars among the independent mills fell to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh. Such competition began to cut more 
and more deeply into the business and operations 
of the Steel corporation. On June 30, its unfilled orders 
were down to 5,117,868 tons, a net loss in the five 
months of approximately 3,030,000 tons, or about “40 
per cent. After prolonged hesitation the leading interest 
finally on April 13, announced a general reduc- 
tion of $1.50 to $3 per ton on semifinished and $5 
to $15 on finished products. 


Strive For 
Orders 


The policy of meeting competition 
was continued by the Steel cor- 
poration throughout the year. At 
no time in the twelve months did 
the producer take the initiative in 
naming lower prices and it confined its efforts 
toward protecting its own market. Likewise -when 
business had shown some expansion in September 
and October, it did not adopt the higher prices in 
several lines sought to be established by the inde- 
pendents until it was satisfied these were universal 
and bona fide. As it was, few of these advances 
could be maintained. At the end of the year, 
the market was drifting at the low price line of 
the year, the sole exception being in sheets. 
Plates, shapes, bars and wire products, after brief 
periods of higher quotations, all had fallen back. 

Exports of iron and steel in 1921 were the smallest 
since 1914 and with that exception the lowest in 10 
years. They totaled approximately 2,200,00 tons. Im- 
ports also were reduced and totaled about 125,000 tons. 


Competition 


Is Met 
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Average Monthly Ironand Steel Pricesin 1921 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 





PIG IRON 
Jan. 
OE Ore eee $33.96 
PE CL oko an eee oo 31.46 
I TN os ok ek oo ite 32.86 
EEE s Oaks Se oko ad 0.2 32.00 

a A ee hs ces dele do ode 31.96 
SEMIFINISHED 
aon, Soseemer. peices nsessnce i : 2 

illets TE Ns wéeéeoedes 43. 
Sheer Bars, Bessemer............ 47.00 
Sheet Soon. Open Hearth......... 47.00 
EEL. WEST Cpe OC cdcwes bic cc $7.00 
COKE 
NS ee $.15 
Foundry, MER eTsbcabic'cess a 6.50 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structural shapes, base........... 2.45¢ 

BS, SSR PSE 2.65¢ 
lt ae 2.35¢ 

ES Sis abd e se ads 0% 3.13¢ 
Cold Finished Steel Bars....... 3 .60c 
Serip, Hot-rolled,......5......... 3.30c 
Strip, a CN 6 5 dea 6.25¢ 
Steel Pipe 1 to 3-in., discount. $7.50 
TED. so ko eccaccces 3 .65¢ 
Wire Nails, base................. 3.25¢ 
a eae 3.25¢ 
ON OS SBE ae ae 3.05¢ 
ee og eo we bo 3.05¢ 
perwctucal Rivets. ............... 4.15¢ 
No. 28 Black Sheets.............. 4.35¢ 
No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets...... 3.55S¢ 
No. 28 Galvaniced Sheets... .. 5.70c 
Tir Plate per base box........... $7.00 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy Melting Steel... . $15.00 
Low Phosphorus.............. 24.50 
No. I Cast... 24.50 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Chicago 


PIG IRON 








Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June Jul 4% pt. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Lake Superior Charcoal...... $40.25 $38.50 $38.50 $36.50 $38.50 $38.30 = FG $34.30 rit 25 $32.50 $32.25 $31.50 
Northern No. 2 Foundry....... 32.75 28.63 26.00 24.25 22.85 21.10 9.37 19 21.75 21.50 21.00 20.00 
Southern No. 2 Foundry... 40.41 33.81 31.91 29.66 29.66 28.56 20. 12 24. 86 24.66 24.66 24.66 24.16 
Mal EGE SR 33.25 29.15 26.50 24.75 23.35 21.30 19.35 19.00 21.75 21.50 21.00 16.25 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Bar Iron.. 2.76¢ 2.66¢ 2.63¢ 2.48¢ 2.45¢ 2.22¢ 1.96¢ 1.75¢ 1.75¢ 1.75¢ 1.%0c 1.65S¢ 
Se ree 2.73¢ 2.52¢ 2.38 2.46c 2.48c 2.44c 2.28¢ 2.03¢ 1.82¢ 1.75¢ 1.68¢ 1.60c 
Sereetural Shapes.. 2.03¢ 2.72¢ 2.508 2.53¢ 2.58¢ 2.44c 2.33¢ 2.34¢ 1.92¢ 1.78 1.68¢ 1.65¢ 
ONE ee 3.0%c 2. 76¢ 2.40c 2.53c¢ 2.58c 2.58c 2.33¢ 2.13¢ 1 .82c 1.78c 1.68¢ 1.60c¢ 
Sheets No. 28 Black. 4.73¢ 4.58c 4.38c¢ 4.28c¢ 4.38c 4.28c 3. 68c 3.28¢ 3.18c 3.32¢ 3.38¢ 3.38c 
OLD MATERIAL 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought... $15.65 $15.90 $13.50 $12.05 $11.85 $10.80 $10.25 $11.75 $13.05 $14.65 $13.70 $12.00 
Heavy Melting Steel . 15.25 15.25 12.55 11.25 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 12.40 11.00 
Rerolling Rails. ... 15.80 15.90 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 14.00 13.90 12.50 
Car Wheels. ..... 21.50 21.40 16.60 14.45 14.50 13.70 12.75 13.70 14.90 16.15 16.25 15.50 
NG En ee ‘ 20.35 21.15 18.10 15.25 15.85 14.90 13.75 13.95 14.50 15.25 15.50 14.00 
Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials in the East 
PIG IRON . 
an. Feb. Mar. Apr May une July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 

Basic, Eastern Pennsylvania...... 33.35 $29.95 $26.20 $28.00 $25.00 $24.70 $22.25 $20.70 $19.50 $20.50 $20.90 $21.00 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia..... 35.00 31.00 27.40 26.25 26.10 26.00 23.50 21.00 21.40 22.00 22.50 ‘22.00 
No. 2X Virginia, furnace.......... 34.50 31.25 28.05 27.10 27.00 26.00 24.50 24.00 23.00 23.25 22.80 22.50 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Phila.. 47.72 46.82 46.82 44.17 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 
Standard Gray Forge, eastern Pa.. 33.00 30.75 27.95 25.80 25.75 25.50 22.75 21.30 20.50 21.00 22.00 21.50 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Tank Plates, base, Philadelphia.. $.00¢ 2.70c 2.40c 2.45¢ 2.55¢ 2.35¢ 2.18¢ 2.1S¢ 1.9S¢ 1.9S¢ 1.90¢ 1.85¢ 
Structural Shapes, base, Philadelphia 2.80c 2.65¢ 2.40c 2.45¢ 2.55¢ 3.40c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.00¢ 1.95c¢ 1.90c 1.85¢ 
Steel Bars, base, Philadelphia..... 2.70¢ 2.50¢ 2.35¢ 2.40¢ 2.40c 2.35¢ 2.15¢ 2.10¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.90c 1.85c 
Bar Iron, common base, Philadelphia 3.20c $< ioe 3. Se 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.33e 2.18¢ 2.05¢ 1.95¢ 1.95e 1.90¢ 1.85¢ 
at: No. 10 Blue Annealed, Phila. 3.90c 3.71 3.35¢  3.45¢ Ron 2.85¢ 2.65¢ 2.70c 2.85¢ 2.70c 2 .60¢ 

lets, Open-hearth, Philadelphia... $51.24 $49. oe 548: +° $43.09 $42.74 $42. $37.24 $35.74 $34.74 $34.74 $34.74 $34.74 
OLD sey ag Re gaaainae Eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel... $15.00 $14.50 $13.40 $11.75 $11.80 $11.85 $11.25 $11.75 $11.75 $12.25 $12.60 $12.00 
= 1 Rai Wrought.......... 20.50 20.50 18.70 15.60 15.25 15.50 14.75 14.50 14.75 15.85 16.50 15.75 

No. 1 Heavy Cast....... 25.10 23.75 .21.00 18.60 18.35 18.00 17.25 17.00 17.30 18.00 18.40 17.50 


Feb. Mar. Apr. une uly Aug. Sept t. 
$30.96 $28.96 $27.46 570. 06 25.06 $22.96 $21.96 $22.46 $22.6 
28.71 26.56 24.81 23.96 23.16 20.81 20.96 21.46 21.16 
29.96 7.96 26.81 25.56 24.26 22.06 21.86 22.96 22.%6 
28.75 26.40 25.0 24.10 22.60 20.40 20.00 20.30 20.25 
29.21 26.96 25.81 24.81 23.16 20.56 19.96 21.96 21.96 
41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 %0.00 29.80 30.00 
41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 
43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 
43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 
57.00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 42.25 42.00 40.80 40.00 
4.85 4.55 3.60 3.25 3.15 2.75 2.85 3.15 3.25 
6.30 €.05 5.00 4.85 4.50 4.45 4.00 4.30 4.50 
2.30¢ 2.10¢ 2.18¢ 220c¢ 2.05¢ 1.9%c 1.75¢ 1.70¢ 1.60c 
2.35¢ 2.05¢ 2.18¢ 2.20¢ 2.00c 1.85¢ 1.75¢ 1.70¢ 1.60c 
2.18¢ 2.00¢ 2.10¢ 2.10¢ 2.05¢ 1.85¢ 1.75¢ 1.€5¢ 1.60c 
3.13¢ 2.70¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.25¢ 2.10¢ 2.05¢ 2.15¢ 
3.60¢ 3.10¢ 3.08¢ 3.10¢ 3.00¢c 2.75¢ 2.50¢ 2.40c 2.25¢ 
$.30¢ 2.85¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.70¢ 2.50¢ 2.30¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
6.25¢ 5.65¢ 5.50¢ 5§.50¢ §.00c 4.40c 3.90¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
57.50 57.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 64.50 64.50 68.50 68.50 
3.65¢ 3.30e 3.30¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.00¢ 2.75¢ 2.45¢ 2.35¢ 
3.25¢ 3.05¢ 3.20¢ 3.10¢ 3.00c 2.80c¢ 2.75¢ 2.85¢ 2.%0c 
3.25¢ 3.00¢ 3.00¢ 3 00c 2.75 2.55¢ 2.50¢ 2.55¢ 2.60c 
3.05¢ 2.706 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.70¢ 2.45¢ 2.40¢ 2.30¢ 2.25¢ 
3.05¢ 2.70c 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.70c 2.35¢ 2.20c 2.20c 2.25¢ 
3.%ec 3.70c 3. 60¢ 3. 30c 3.00c 2.70¢ 2.35¢ 2.30¢ 2.40c 
4.20¢ 3.9 3.90¢ 4.00¢ 3.90c 3.35¢ 3.05¢ 2.80¢ 2.80c 
$.3$8¢ 3.0Se 2.9$¢ 3.10¢c 3.00¢c 2.55¢ 2.40¢ 2.30c 2.50c 
5 .50c 5 .05¢ 4.%90c 5.00c 4.90c 4.35¢ 4.05c 3. 80c 4.00c 
$7.00 $7.00 $6.60 $6.25 $6.25 $5.65 $5.25 $5.15 $5.00 
$15.00 $15.00 $13.00 $13.60 $13.10 $12.00 $12.60 $13.20 $14.00 
22.00 21.20 18.25 18.00 17.00 15.25 15.50 16.30 18.00 
22.00 21.00 18.25 17.50 16.00 15.00 14.85 16.30 17.50 


Nov. Dec 
$21.96 $21.56 
20.96 20.46 
22.81 22.21 
20.00 19.75 
21.96 21.46 
29.00 29.00 
29.00 29.00 
30.00 29.25 
30.00 29.25 
38.00 38.00 
3.15 2.95 
4.30 4.15 
1.6€0¢ 1.50¢ 
1.60¢ 1.50c 
1.55c 1.50¢ 
2.1S8¢ 2.25¢ 
2 15¢ 2.0 
2.25¢ 2.00c 
3.80c 3.75Se 
68.50 71.00 
2.30¢ 2.2£¢ 
2.%c 2.75¢ 
2.60c 2.25¢ 
2.2% 2.15¢ 
2.1S¢ 2.00¢ 
2.30¢ 2.30¢ 
2.95¢ 3.00c 
2.40¢ 2.25¢ 
3.%Se¢ 4.00c 
$4.80 $4.65 

$ 3 









































Pig Iron Makes Dismal Showing 


Production Is Forced To Historically Low Point by Severe Slump of Consump- 
tion—Prices Fall from $12 to $21.50 Per Ton—Buyers Follow Cautious 
Policies—Steelworks Furnaces Compete in Open Market 


ISTORICALLY the year when 

monthly production reached its 

lowest point, 1921’s pig iron 
market undoubtedly will stand out in 
memory for several other reasons. In- 
cluded in the list are: The absence of 
usual contracting to a large extent, 
accompanied by sustained spot buy- 
ing; restriction of purchases and 
specifications to absolute needs; pres- 


ence of considerable resale iron; and 
severe competition to merchant fur- 
naces from steelworks interests. Top- 


ping all these, however, was the mat- 
ter of falling prices, some exceedingly 
low levels having been brought about 
at times which could only mean the 
setting aside of production costs in an 
effort to liquidate stocks of ore or to 
turn stocks of iron into cash. 

July witnessed the low point in pig 
iron output. Only 864,642 tons were 
produced, an average daily output of 
27,892 tons for 69 furnaces out of the 
country’s total of 435 blast furnaces. 
This compares with the highest record 
production that of October, 1916, with 
3,508,180 tons representing the output 
of 328 furnaces out of 419, an aver- 
age of 113,167 tons daily. Only one 
other time during the 15 years was the 
daily average higher and that was 
during September, 1918, when 364 
furnaces out of 438 made 3,413,223 tons, 
an average of 113,774 tons daily. 

The year’s curtailed production was 
the direct reflection of the slack pig 
iron market. Furnaces went out faster 
in the early part of the year than 
they were going in during the closing 
months although in November, 25 
stacks resumed. AW but six of 
were furnaces, 12 
Steel corporation units, and so 
relatively unimportant 


these 
being 
the 


steelworks 
increase was 
from an iron market standpoint. 
Disinclination to contract for future 
supplies was manifested in practically 
every territory late in 1920 and early 
in 1921. Various contracts carried 
over from the preceding year were 
adjusted, consumers accepting the loss 
represented by the difference between 
the contract price and the prevailing 
market level, and agreeing to take a 
new equivalent tonnage for shipment 
during the first half of 1921. While 
prior to the contract period, desultory 
interest would be shown, often the 
papers would not be signed until the 
period under negotiation was well 


along. Early in the last quarter spor- 
adic inquiries appeared in several sec- 
tions for first quarter and first half. 
While some were closed at the spot 
market levels, many makers were dis- 
inclined to book extended deliveries at 
the then prevailing prices. In No- 
vember and December some real activ- 
ity was noted along contracting lines 
and several fair sized lots were closed, 
particularly in the East, at prices at- 
tractive to the buyer. Some makers 
were willing to accept market figures, 
or even less, in order to accumulate 
backlogs of business. A Westfield, 
Mass., consumer, closed on 7500 tons 
for early 1922 delivery at $19.25 to 
$19.30, fob. eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace, which was the lowest point 
developed in that territory during the 
year. A few contracts were booked in 
the Chicago territory, about $1 above 
December market levels. 


The character of demand all year 
was fairly well defined, depending 
upon Jocation of melters. The largest 
consumers undoubtedly were sanitary 
ware, stove, heater, boiler and radiator 
manufacturers. ‘This buying of iron 
for radiator manufacture largely was 
centered in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Birmingham, while 
purchases for the manufacture of san- 
itary ware were features all through 
the year at Pittsburgh, ‘Cleveland and 
Birmingham. Stove manufacturers in 
St. Louis, northern Ohio and Birm- 
took fair sized while 


ingham tonnages 


commenced 
Oil 


Boston territory 
June for last half. 


some in 
to negotiate in 


well supply people in the Pittsburgh 
territory suffered a setback early in 
the year but regained their position 
as fairly large users in November. 
Most interesting perhaps of the buy- 
ing in the east as well as south was 
a sustained demand from cast iron 


Philipsburg, N. J., 
Harrisburg, Pa, and 
Transactions from 
tonnages 


pipe makers in 
Lynchburg, Va., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
these sources involved round 
at intervals during the some 
of them for basic gray 
forge too, was bought and some siz- 
able contracts were placed for basic 
for early 1922 delivery by the same 
interests. A decided lack of demand 
for iron from the foundries serving the 
industry was particularly 
in the year although in 
from that 


year, 


iron, although 


automobile 
notable early 
April and May demands 


69 


source increased greatly. By the end 
of May, however, this interest had 
again declined. Buyers of iron for 


textile and shoe machinery in Bos- 
ton did mot take tonnages commen- 
surate with normal requirements all 
through the year, although some fair 
sized lots were closed at times. 

Price reductions which went on 
practically unchecked until August, 
furnished one of the high lights of the 
year’s market. Early in the year, as 
in 1920, it was the custom for trade 
authorities to settle upon figures below 
which they said they would not quote 
and under which they said the mar- 
ket could not drop. However, best 
guesses proved to be wrong and sel- 
lers soon saw the futility of endeavor- 
ing to peg the market in advance 
since they had to change their minds 
so often as to the stopping point for 
prices. Costs were set aside in many 
cases and ore reductions, freight rate 
reductions, etc. all were discounted 
in an effort to arrive at a figure that 
would inspire sizable buying, with but 
indifferent success. That the major 
declines, however, took place in the 
first half of the year, is indicated by 
the following table of valley prices on 
six typical grades of iron: 


Total 
Price Price Price decline 

January, July 1, December, in 12 
Grade 1921 1921 1921 months 
Bessemer ... .$32.00° $22.00 = 060 $12.00 
eer er 30.00° 20.50 .25 11.75 
No. 2 foundry. 33.00 21.00 20. 00 13.00 
Malleable ...... 33.00 22.00 19.50 13.50 
Gray forge ..... 32.00 20.00 19.50 12.50 
Low phosphorus. 45.00 37.00 34.00 11.00 





*A reduction of $3 per ton from Dec. 31, 
1920, levels. 


This represents an average reduction 
in the 12-month period of a trifle over 
$1225. On No. 2 foundry the reduc- 
tion in the year was from $35 to $20; 
on eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X from 


$37 to $22 Philadelphia; on Buffalo 
No. 2X from $35.25 to $20; on Vir- 
ginia No. 2X from $35.25 to $22.50; 


on southern Ohio No. 2 fram $35 to 


$20 Ironton; and on southern No. 2 
from $38 to $17.50. 
Some little effort was made in 


August and September to arrest price 
tendencies and increase the market 
levels on various grades. Foundry iron 
was successively advanced to $21 after 
having sunk to $19 to $20. Weakness 
again developed in November and De- 
cember, however, and $20.50, valley, 
again was quoted. Early in August 
the Inland Steel Co. at Chicago ad- 
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Pri £R ive Grades of Pig I 
1913-1921 § 
BASIC, PITTSBURGH 
Pity Feb. Mar. pr. May une uly Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
MGA dates Gite a0’. 31.46 $28.71 $26.56 $24.81 $23.96 23.16 20.81 $20.96 $21.56 $21.16 $20.96 $20.71 
este cub ds uh 39.20 43.65 44.40 44.40 44.65 45.15 47.40 49.40 50.45 47.21 39.46 34.96 
widths > Satpta'e oF 31.40 31.40 30.35 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 30.40 35.40 id 
es RoE Ts « ob ',o 33.95 33.95 33.95 32.95 32.95 33.20 33.40 33.40 33.40 34.40 34.40 34.40 
iS 95 30.95 32.85 39.20 42.14 50.20 $3.20 $2.75 43.95 33.95 33.95 33.95 _ 
DS aida tall ain ach 19 18.77 19.20 19.20 18.95 18.95 18.95 18.95 19.08 20.83 25.95 30.95 
1915... 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.54 13.83 14.89 15.65 15.95 16.70 18.55 
Rs ce bERG ss 4 e'onnn’s 13.42 14.09 13.96 13. 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.75 13.45 13.45 
Sey «gle lS 17.40 17,29 17.03 16.77 16.15 15.46 15.25 15.07 15.09 14.85 14.09 13.65 
BESSEMER, PITTSBURGH 
He: Feb, Mar Age. May get gn Aug. Sept. Oct. ov. 
fog SS DPE Asi 33.96 $30.96 $28.96 $27.46 $26.06 25 .06 22.96 $21.96 $22 46 $22.06 $21.96 $21.96 
Sais dante: «ents nha 40.00 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 50.17 42.33 6 
Es aa ua apices «6 33.60 33.60 32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 32.00 36.65 - 
BG i cub op oeiekeubel 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 6.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 6 
in é cs cieem ated ante 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 37.25 37.25 
GD davebeteves cee 21.32 21.45 21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 24.33 30.35 35.95 
SE ha's chide 600% 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16 16.95 17.45 19.70 
Aa <'s «dete 4 ran 05 15.00 15.09 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 14.70 14.70 
AGAs b oRs a adele is 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.92 17.90 .26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 16.09 15.90 
BASIC EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
. Mar. Apr. May une uly g Font, t Nov 
$29.95 $26.20 $25.00 $25.00 24.70 22.25 $20.70 $19.50 $20.50 $20.90 $20.25 
.50 43.00 43. 44.00 44.05 44.10 47.45 51.15 $0.75 44.55 . 
33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 27.90 33.00 35.75 
33.90 3.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 2.90 32.90 32.90 36.60 36.90 36.90 
30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19.00 19.25 ‘0 21.00 25.50 30.50 
13.75 14.00 3.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 17.75 18 ; 
14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 + .00 13.50 13.50 : 
18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.25 .00 14.25 ; 
STANDARD LOW PHOSPHORUS, PHILADELPHIA : 
Feb. Mar. Apr. May Pe Ps Aug. Sept. t. Nov ec. 
$46.82 $46.82 $44.17 $43.32 3.32 3.32 $43.32 $43.32 $43.32 $43. $35.32 r 
53.55 53.80 53.80 54.80 60.20 57.80 59.60 65.30 65.30 *%65.30 %65.30 
51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 40.25 .25 .35 43.00 47.50 
55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56 56.00 56.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55.50 55.50 55.50 
32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 34.00 40.00 46.00 55.00 
19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 28.00 30.00 32.00 
21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
24.50 24.00 23.50 23. 23.50 23. 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
No. 2X FOUNDRY, PHILADELPHIA . 
Feb. Mar. Apr May une oy. Aug. Sept. t. v. 
$31.00 $27.40 $26.25 $26.10 26.00 23.50 $21.00 $21.40 $22.00 $22.50 $22.10 
45.00 45.68 46.80 46.90 46.90 48.55 50.95 53.75 52.625 46.75 
36.15 35.10 31.90 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 32.00 35.85 40.75 
34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 39.15 39.15 
31.75 6.90 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 34.00 34.00 
20.00 20.00 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 25.25 30.00 
14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 17.50 19.25 
15.00 15. 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 14.25 
18.00 17.75 17.50 17.00 5 15.50 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.00 
NO. 2X FOUNDRY, BUFFALO 
Feb. Mar Apr May or uly Aug. t Oct. Nov. Dec 
$31.25 $28.25 $26.75 $26.25 3.85 21.75 $21.25 $21.0s $20.40 $20.00 $20.00 
44.60 45.15 46.2 46.25 8.75 50.25 $1.25 46.00 48.25 
32.25 31.45 28 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 34.45 39.50 
33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
35.00 38.15 40 42.75 49.15 3.50 54.00 49.05 33.50 33.50 33° 
18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.90 20.70 26.65 33.65 
13.05 .55 12.75 12.75 12.75 13.70 15.15 15.80 16.70 18.00 
13.00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12. 12.45 13.10 
17.00 17.00 16.50 15.5 14.75 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 
VIRGINIA NO. 2X A 
an. Feb. ar. Br May une Aug. Sept Oct. v c. 
RL ee Wid Ge akckees.e © 34.50 $31.25 $28.05 $27.10 $27.00 26.00 24.50 $24.00 $23.00 $23.25 $22.80 $22.50 
ee" OF See 41.25 42.75 43.25 45.75 46 75 49.25 50.2 49.75 45.75 42.05 
i ‘5's Gb.cie babiee-s e 35.25 33.00 31.56 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50 28.25 29.25 30.35 33.40 38.25 
ST, otha an dens¥ © 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33 33.50 33.50 37.50 38.00 38.00 § 
id, «shedeteve vb: « 26.50 28.25 34.25 38.30 41.00 46.50 $2.25 51.90 0 33.50 33.50 33.50 
| Serer 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.75 27.00 
i. —destiugescd al 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 15.50 17.00 
Re aaa 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
EE, SDK ERs weeds 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 13.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.75 
SOUTHERN No. 2, BIRMINGHAM 
i; Feb. Mar. Age. May une July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
| or $33.75 $27.70 $25.10 $23.00 $22.50 21.70 20.25 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $18.25 $17.00 
Ph’ <ccuhbucceees 38.20 40.00 .00 40.00 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.50 38.00 
aa 31.00 31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30.65 35.15 
tS vGuienadbes oes 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 25.25 
Ns « jueves dndeee * 23.00 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
TG a delinin thet ame salt 14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 15.15 19.60 23.00 
ieieinsk<ksbse- 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9:75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13:15 4°20 
DE talk etiln ciced 0° 10.50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 9 9.50 
CDN «6640 0. 13.70 13.50 13.00 12.50 11.75 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 11.00 
MALLEABLE, CHICAGO 
oF Feb. Mar. Apr. Se! une 3"; Aug. Sept t. Nov c 
SS oad ia be ou 001 33.25 $29.00 $26.25 $24.75 $23.50 21.20 19.15 $19.40 $21.75 $21.20 $21.00 $20.00 
cinerea bane ine 40.50 42.75 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44.90 46.50 50 46.50 43.00 37.50 . 
30. 27.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 32.25 38.80 
33.50 33.50 33:50 34.50 34:50 34°50 
55.00 55.00 49.50 33.35 33.50 33.50 
19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 25.00 29.25 
13.00 13.40 14.20 15.10 17.40 18.00 
i500 15:00 18:00 18:00 18:09 44:98 
: : k 15.00 14. 
CHICAGO — 
uly Au P Oct. No De - 
36.87 $34.30 $33.25 $32.50 $32.25 $31.50 
.50 0 58.30 58.50 58.50 53.50 ° 
31.75 32.75 32.75 33.15 35.50 41.00 
37.70 37.7 37.70 37.70 38.70 38.70 
59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 37.50 37.50 
19.75 19.75 19.75 0.35 21.95 31.75 
15.75 15.75 15.95 16.25 17.50 19.25 
15.75 15. 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 . 
16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 
‘ 
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vanced from $18 to $20, later going 
to $22, Hut in October the price 
slipped back to $21. Efforts to ad- 
vance steelmaking irons also were made 
but were even fess successful. 


No small governing influence was ex- 
ercised upon prices by the activity of 
steelworks blast furnaces, which, be- 
cause of the slack demand for rolled 
products, became aggressive sellers of 
pig iron. In February, however, valley 
steelworks offered basic iron in Cleve- 
land and elsewhere at $26.50 against the 
regular market quotations of $28 to $30. 
One of the largest sales of the first 
quarter was consummated by a Chi- 
cago steel company involving 20,000 
tons to a radiaor manufacturer. In 
excess of 10,000 tons of basic iron rep- 
resents the total purchases by a steel 
hoop company from valley steelworks 
interests at from $23 down to $18, 
valley, over a period of months, the 
last purchase being made in July just 
before the buyer blew in its own blast 
furnace. 

Resale tonmages too, played an im- 
portant part in enabling users to book 
tonnages at prices lower than regular 


Export Sales 


ESTRICTED demand, in con- 
junction with curtailed produc- 

tion, exerted a steadying in- 
fluence over the light coal oil distillates 
in 1921. In fact, the benzols were un- 
changed throughout the year, while 
toluol and solvent naphtha made only 
slight changes, which came during the 
first two months. In sulphate of 
ammonia and naphthalene, however, 
this steadiness was not so pronounced. 
Sulphate displayed a sagging tendency 
during the 12 months, while ball and 
flake naphthalene, weakened percepti- 
bly in the last half. Motor fuel also 
was depressed declining in sympathy 
with gasoline during the first three 
quarters. However, after September it 
not only equaled but exceeded the ad- 
vance which took place in gasoline. 
At the beginning of the year, the 
light coal oil distillates were being pro- 
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market levels by from $1 to $5 per 
ton. This was more manifest early 
in the year, however, although in the 
third quarter brokers made numerous 
offers of tonnages which patently were 
resale. At times tonnages would be 
offered by makers on advice from 
original buyers that the material could 
not be accepted on contracts. 


Special influences likewise were at 
work at various times throughout the 
year which tad either a direct or indi- 
rect bearing upon the market. A 
molders’ strike in Cincinnati halted 
foundry iron buying for a time. Other 
difficulties with molders were success- 
fully adjusted in Buffalo, Boston, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere. Belgian iron 
was offered at prices less than the 
American equivalent by about $5 per 
ton, particularly in the Pacific coast 
sections. Some innovations in the found- 
ry iron market were introduced in 
particular by the policy of the Ford 
Motor Co. in obligating its casting 
makers to take at least 50 per cent 
of their iron requirements from the 
Ford furnace. When foundry iron de- 
mand ‘became so limited during the 


Enliven Coke 


duced at the full normal rate. Due, 
however, to general business condi- 
tions, production at the coke ovens 
after the first few months declined 
steadily, reaching its low point for 
the year in September, when opera- 
tions were about 33 1/3 per cent normal. 
A slight improvement followed when 
operations increased to around 40 per 
cent, at which rate they now are being 
maintained. Much the same situation 
with regard to production was true of 
all other products. 

The light oil distillates were sold 
in virtually one market during the 
early part of the year, that being the 
motor-fuel field. The chemical interests 
and other industrial manufacturers, re- 
quiring these products, bought practic- 
ally nothing. 

Phenol demand was aull, except for 
flurries in export buying done at 











Coal Tar Products Prices in 1921 


PRODUCERS’ ion F.O.B. WORKS 


an. Feb. Mar. 

Benzol oe 9h's3 $0.33 $0.30 of $0.30 30. 33 $0.33 $0.33 _ 33 *. . $0.33 $0.3? 
Toluol oe Qae 0.33 0.31 0.31 0.31 0.31 0.31 0.31 31 31 0.31 0.31 
Solvent : ».... 0.318 0.315 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 o: 28 °: 28 0.28 0.28 
*Phenol ote: 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 
Naphtha flakes.. 0.095 0.095 0.085 . 08S 0.085 0.085 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.075 0.07 0.065 
Naphtha : .. 0.0105 0.0105 0.095 095 0.095 0.095 0.09 0.09 0.09 0,085 0.08 0.075 
Spot su! f a onia $3. ane $3. _ $2. — $2, 875 - 45 $2. ng $2. - $2.00 $1.95 $2.20 $2.20 $2.20 
Fu. sul. of am’onia n n n n n 

N— om ty 

®_Government fixed prices, f.0.b. government stores. 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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last of the second quarter and the be-, 
ginning of the third, the warning by 
producers of the usual differentials 
for silicon became widespread. Some 
makers accepted flat prices for iron 
whether its silicon content was 1.75 
to 2.25, 2.75 to 3.25, or 3.25 to 3.75. 
In the last quarter, however, the 
extras were partially reinstated. In 
October, the possibility of a railroad. 
strike slightly increased the demand 
for pig iron, particularly of the found- 
ry grade. About that same time the 
possibility of freight rate reductions on 
the raw materal entering into pig iron 
manufacture held up considerable pur- 
chasing. At the close of the year, 
however, the freight rate reductions 
seemed no nearer than the beginning 
of the second quarter of 1922. 

The new year starts with makers 
and sellers confident that 1922 largely 
will make up for any lack of profit in 
1921. More optimism was displayed 
during the closing weeks of 1921 re- 
garding the outlook than has been 
evident all year. General consumption 
undoubtedly will improve slowly but 
steadily, 


By-Products 


decided concessions under the govern- 
ment fixed resale price, which, as last 
year, prevailed at 12 cents a pound 
in carload lots. 

Lack of substantial buying’ by the 
cyestuff manufacturers was prominent 
in the market on ball and flake 
naphthalene. These interests closed on 
some material during the last half, but 
it was a small quantity in the aggregate, 
and constituted virtually the only 
activity during that period. In the 
first half, the usual spring buying by 
the drug trade comprised the bulk of 
current business, which went at around 
8% cents for flakes and 9% cents for 
balls. 

The sulphate of ammonia market dis- 
played a sagging tendency throughout 
year. This caused a heavy reduction in 
the price of fertilizers in order to un- 
load the stocks, and some companies 
were successful in a measure, This 
led to lower sulphate prices. 

During the early summer there was 
practically no demand for sulphate but 
in July, Japan came into the market 
and started buying at around $2, in 
double bags at the ports. The export 
market then advanced until it reached 
$2.50 to $2.60, at which levels the 
foreign buyers withdrew. From that 
time on there was little buying either 
for foreign or domestic account. 








Coke Price Drop Feature of Year 


Reduction from $20 in August. 1920 to $2.75 in December, 1921, for Furnace Fuel. 
Accompanied by Decrease in Connellsville Output from 10,750,227 to 3,750,000 
Tons—Makers Confident Road Is Clear for Steady Improvement in Trade 


N CONSIDERATION of the price 
peaks reached by bechive fuel in 
1920, the low points developed im 
1921 furnished one of the ost note- 
worthy features of the past year’s 
coke market. Closely allied with these 
price declines, or largely contributory, 
was a lack of demand which in turn 
caused low production. In these lat- 
ter respects the coke market ciosely 
paralleled the pig iron market. 
Barometric of the furnace coke mar- 
ket, blast furnace operation saw _ its 
worst point in July since on Aug. 1 
only 69 out of the country’s 435 blast 
furnaces were operating. From that 
point the improvement was more or 
less steady, the total active on Sept. 1 
being the same, 69; 15 being added in 
September, 11 in October, and 25 in 
November. This increased blast fur- 
nace activity, however, really did not 
mean much in the aggregate to the 
Connellsville furnace coke market. 
Because most of the furnaces 
became active in that period 
steelworks furnaces, and since 
of the. merchant furnaces bought by- 
product coke at prices in some cases 
15 cents per ton or more below the 
Connellsville equivalent, Connellsville 


which 
were 
some 





wie 1pia 


remem 


coke production saw no commensurate 
improvement. However, its production 
increased almost weekly during the 
last four or five months of the year. 
Production éstimates demonstrate 
that just as July stands out as mark- 
ing the low point in iron and steel 
production as well as consumption, so 
it does in connection with coke. In 
the week ended July 9, but 18,400 tons 
of coke was produced in the region 
as against 162,390 tons the same ‘week 
in 1920. This compares with the larg- 
est weekly production in either 1920 
or 1921, namely for the week ended 
March 26, 1920, with 254,550 tons. 
While in 1920 the Connellsville region 
produced a total of 10,750,227 tons, 
the estimated production for all of 
1921 is not more than 3,750,000 tons. 


Declines Are Much Smaller 


to prices, the spec- 
which characterized 
their rise and fal in 1920, were ab- 
sent in the year. While in August of 
1920 the high points had been reached 
with $20 and $21, respectively, for fur- 
nace and foundry coke, low points in 
1921 were attained in July and August 
and again in December when furnace 


With reference 
tacular effects 


coke was sold at $2.75 and foundry at 
$3.75, with some minor transactions at 
25c under those levels. The preced- 
ing year saw reductions of about $5 
per ton at a time, but in 1921, which 
opened with furnace and foundry coke 
selling at $5.25 and $6.50 Connellsville 
ovens, respectively, the individual de- 
clines were much smaller and the mar- 
ket fell far more gradually. 

Less harassed in 1921 by transpor- 
tation difficulties than in the preceding 
year, some coke producers were not 
without labor troubles. In February 
and March, and again in September, 
efforts were made by certain large in- 
dependent interests to depart from the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. wage scale but 
the endeavor was unsuccessful due to 
the general discontent caused among 
the workmen. The two labor difficul- 
ties which became threatening in the last 
half, namely the railroad and coal dis- 
agreements caused scarcely a ripple inso- 
far as increasing the demand for coke 
The railroad strike would have meant 
the stoppage of demand for everything 
for which coke consumption is _ re- 
quired, and hence no effort was made 
to store coke against such an emerg- 


ency. Neither was there storing of 
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GOVERNMENT PRICE 
SEPT 24 1917 


$ 6.00 CONNELLSVILLE 


PRICE 
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CONTROL 
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1920 
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SHADED PORTION REPRESENTS GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
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GOVERNMENT PRICES 
Per Ton with Dates of Announcement 


Tank Plates.........$65 Pittsburgh, Sept. 24,1917 
Steel Bars......... $58 Pittsburgh, Sept. 24 


Beams .............$60 Pittsburgh, Sept. 24 
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THE IRON TRA 


1917 
1917 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


$3520 April 1 

No. 2 Foundry, Chicago-.$33 Furnace, Sept. 24 
$34 Furnace, Oct. 1 
$33 Furnace, Oct, 1, 


Basic_.....-------~..$33 Furnace, Sept. 24 
$32 Furnace, April 1 


$34 Furnace, Oct. 1 


Bessemer Pig Iron --- $36.30, Furnace Sept. 24 
No, 2 Southern........$33 Furnace, Sept. 24 
$29.00 Delivered, April 1, 19 


Bessemer Billets $47.50 Pitts. or Young. Oct. 23 


No. 28 Black Sheets_.-$100 Pittsburgh, 
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STEEL BARS, PITTSBURG. 

TANK PLATES, CHICAGO. 

CEAMS, PITTSBURG. 

BAR IRON, CLEVELAND. 

BESSEMER BILLETS PITTSBURG. 
BESSEMER PIG IRON, PITTSBURG} + 
NO. 2 FOUNDRY, CHICAGO. 

GRAY FORGE, CINCINNATI. 

SOUTHERN NO. 2, BIRMINGHAM. 
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| Heavy Melting Steel... ..$30 Delivered, Nov. 5, 19 
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NO. 2 FOUNDRY SOUTHERN BIRMINGHAM: «se eeeseeeeaeeeses 
STEEL BARS PITTSBURGH pp me ee 


BESSEMER PIG IRON PITTSBURGH... 


BESSEMER BILLETS PITTSBURGH 
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Connellsville, Virginia and West Virginia Coke 


Average Monthly Prices for Year 1921 


Wise County Pocahontas 


Furnace Foundry Furnace Foundry 
$9.25 $10.35 $8.50 $10.75 
8.30 8.85 8.50 975 
7.25 7.50 8.50 9 50 
7.15 7.45 8.4 9.40 
6.75 7.25 8.2 9.00 

6.3 6.95 8.2 9.00 
5.55 6.50 8.25 9.00 

- 5.50 6.50 8.25 9.00 
; 5.50 6.50 8.2 9.00 
5.00 5.85 6.0 7.00 
4.90 5.75 ) 7.00 
4.65 5.65 6.00 7.00 


Furnace Foundry Furnace 


New River Connellsville 


Foundry 
9 11.75 $5.1 $6.50 
7.95 10.35 g5 
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50 9.65 4.55 6.05 
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sizable quantities of coke against a 
possible coal strike although several 
buyers ordered in a few extra carloads. 
One _— transportation difficulty en- 
countered was im the spotting of un- 
suitable cars for coke shipment, the 
percentage running abnormally high at 
times, particularly after the industry 
tommenced to enjoy the slight im- 
provement noted in August and Sep- 
tember. 

The slump in demand which got well 
under way in the last quarter of 1920 
caused a curtailment of contracting 
activity for first quarter and first half. 
Some contracts placed were subse- 
quently suspended. Others received 
no attention by buyers, shipping in- 
structions were withheld, and not un- 
til prices were adjusted in harmony 
with the prevailing market levels were 
releases issued. All year long there 
was an absence of long-time contracts 
although there were many month-to- 
month arrangements as well as con- 
tracts for quarterly requirements of 
stated tonnages. Each coke inquiry 
issued preparatory to a furnace going 
into blast was the signal for extensive 
negotiations and some attractive figures 
were developed. Notwithstanding that 
fact, however, even lower figures were 
at times available on by-product coke, 
particularly from valley steel works 
interests, and several instances were 
noted where the by-product coke was 
favored, notably by the Sharon Steel 
Hoop ‘Co. and the Shenango Furnace 
Co. These particular sales exercised 
no small measure of influence in bring- 
ing about further weakness in connec- 
tion with Connellsville coke toward the 
end of November after the market had 
strengthened considerably in October. 
The usual price level in September was 
$3 while in October it had advanced 
25 cents per ton dropping to $3.15 and 
$3.10 the latter part of November. 
This was followed by further declines 
back to $3 and then to $2.75 in Decem- 
ber, and even 2.50 was reached. 

The past year was notoriously a poor 
year for foundry operations and this 
was fteflected in the constantly cur- 
tailed demand for 72-hour coke. In the 


third quarter perhaps more _  ac- 
tivity was shown in 72-hour fuel than 
in furnace coke but relatively small 
tonmages were involved in individual 
negotiations. Backlogs of small week- 
to-week or month-to-month require- 
ments, however accrued and served to 
furnish operating schedules for some 
interests which, if dependent upon blast 
furnace business, would have been en- 
tirely inactive. Foundry coke demand 
dropped off heavily in the last quar- 
ter and while most users accepted fuel 
on contract obligations, the spot de- 
mand decreased. A limited amount of 
contracting for first quarter and first 
half coke likewise was noted. A few 
such arrangements were closed as high 
as $5 per ton. On certain brands of 
standard selected 72-hour hand-drawn 
coke as high as $4.50 and $4.75 was 
obtained in the spot market but early 
in December $3.75 prevailed for good 
quality coke and some sales at $3.50 
were noted. Some machine drawn 72- 


hour fuel sold as high as $3.25. 





Connellsville Output 


From Connellsville Courier 
1 


921 
ee OED. owGetse oe ceneWnse nae 
PTE. +2 We gdipesc wansa’ ’ 83,070 
y Ree am sichele eaten 74,620 
ee ee eere ab deb ddb< pli tee 68,680 
ee aa cnuawd oabud 62,530 
ae” @ sccouses + Aere ; 67,400 
OG. 2 ccvevee ; Feadvendses 65,200 
COOR, Be caccstvcccceses opedbe 62,510 
ES |) = shea 56,640 
Es cette, LS 53,200 
EE scovexpes ndons a 52,300 
oy & .) seers : 412,370 
Secpmd quarter ......-.0.---00. 535,178 
Indicated total 1921............ 
1920 
Fourth quarter hind Gaehe 2,654,840 
Third quarter .. 2,529,270 
Second quarter . 2,380,670 
First quarter . ce is .. 3,105,919 
Indicated total 1920............ 10,679,699 
1919 
Fourth quarter , 2,798,242 
Third quarter .......... .. 2,761,723 
Second quarter : . 1,658,811 
Wak GE os wov sees ‘ 3,039,972 
Indicated total, 1919........... 10,258,748 
1918 
Fourth quarter ........ ..«» 3,669,194 
Third quarter ........... . 4,438,405 
Second quarter . 4,422,782 
First quarter ........ .. 3,485,763 
Indicated total, 1918 . 16,016,144 
1917 
Fourth quarter ......... 4,045,518 
Third quarter rk . 4,569,066 
Second quarter ....... ; .. 4,771,852 
First quarter .. Puss ine ... 4,471,905 
Indicated total, 1917 in 17,858,341 











New England by-producct coke de- 
mand likewise suffered setbacks both 
in demand and price. The year’s mar- 
ket opened around $16.70 delivered Bos- 
ton, and in December $10.66 was cur- 
rent. The northern New Jersey by- 
product coke maker accepted first half 
business in 1921 at $11.84 delivered 
Newark, while the prevailing price in 
the last month of the year was $8.84, 
or $4.50 Connellsville base. Demand 
from regular sources for by-product 
coke in New England became so er- 
ratic that makers aggressively sought 
business, set aside their fixed levels 
and openly met Connellsville competi- 
tion during the latter part of Febru- 
ary. In June New England by-product 
makers discontinued naming the Con- 
nelisville base with reference to last 
half contracts. These were made at 
prices to be fixed monthly in harmony 
with prevailing market prices. In St. 
Louis, Connellsville foundry coke was 
quoted early in the year at $7. to 
$7.75 ovens, with the furnace grade $1 
less. Late in the year prices were $4 
and $3, respectively. Other districts 


witnessed similar declines. 


Toward the chose of 1921 all districts 
reported small interest in future re- 
quirements. ‘Many users were expect- 
ing lower freight rates and to prevent 
a loss on piled coke would not order 
anything beyond needs in sight. De- 
sultory buying for first quarter and 
first half was entered into by buyers 
in various districts. Most of these were 
consummated at prices satisfactory to 
the buyer, but accepted by the seller 
in order to accumulate a backlog with 
the hope that more business would 
follow, which, averaged with the low- 
priced sales, would net a slight profit. 
Nothing, however, was heard of the 
5 to 1 sliding scale contracts based on 
the price of basic pig iron, which 
practice was so prevalent late in 1920 
and early in 1921. The year closed 
with basic pig iron selling below $19 
valley, which on the 5 to 1 sliding scale 
basis would give a $3.80 price for 
furnace coke, or considerably higher 
than the furnace coke prices of the 
last half of 1921, 








emifinished Demand in Sight 


Stocks Have Been Liquidated Fairly Well and Sizable Tonnage Business Is in 
Prospect—Events of the Past Year Were Discouraging and Were 
Marked by Price Declines and Small Demand 


steel products gained so much 

momentum the latter part of 1920 
that they were carried into 1921 and 
continued steadily throughout the year. 
In this they obeyed the law of de- 
mand, the lack of which probably was 
more pronounced in semifinished lines 


Pree declines in semifinished 


for some time and then the usual 
competitive conditions again reigned. 
Toward the latter part of the year 
$28.50 again appeared in connection 
with one or two fair sized lots of 
sheet bars. A comparative list of prices 
at the beginning of 1921 and at its 


close follows: : 
Total de- 


skyward the preceding year, so the 
lack of demand which commenced in 
the fall of 1920 continued to work all 
through 1921, bringing gradual revi- 
sions downward. The chief declines 
were made on April 13 by the United 
States Steel Corp. when it began ‘to 
quote sheet bars and small billets at 


than in finished steel. All through 1921 hae por $39; 4 x 4-inch billets and heavier 


there was a noticeable absence of sales ton using at $37; slabs at $38, and wire rods at 
of semifinished products because the Jame ar Minimum §=6$48. The next official reduction came 


volume of finished steel demand was Sheet bars..... $47.00 $28.50 to $30.00 $18.50 on July 5 when the Bethlehem Steel 
limited. During the 12 months just rolling billets, Co. quoted $35 on sheet bars and 


4x4-inch ... 43.50 28.00to 30.00 15.50 
ended there was but one real attempt  Rerolling billets, small billets; $33 on 4 x 4-inch and 


. P “ smaller ...... 47.00 30.00to 31.00 17.00 e : 
to arrest the falling market in semi- Forging billets. 51.00 32.00to 35.00 19.00 heavier billets; $34 on slabs, and $42 
: : : : i tan wx's antl 46.00 29.00 to 30.00 17.00 3 : 
sega gee sang ipe in a Wire rods...” $7.00 38.00to 40.00 19.00 = wire rods. These prices were met 
wi sheet bars in eptember an elp: r the Steel corporation, und 
P Grooved.. 2.45¢ to 3.00¢ 1.50cto1.70e 19.00 >. Ne fee! Corpora wr Ge 
October. After a price below $30 had Universal. 2.55c to 3.00c 1.50cto1.70c 21.00 policy of losing no customers on 


Sheared.. 2.65c to 3.00c 1.50c to 1.70c 23.00 price, which it continued to follow 
the remainder of the year. 

Undoubtedly sheet tars were the 
lines 


appeared, valley makers and other 
producers started to quote $32 when This represents an average decline 
sheets were advariced $5 per ton. This of $18.75 per ton for each of the 
price however, did not remain firm, seven kinds of material listed, com- most active of the semifinished 
its chief effect having been to drive pared with an average decline in 1920 during the year. For long periods, 
in tonnage at $30 and under. A nom- of about $27.50. As the law of sup- however, none would be sold and the 
inal quotation of $32 was maintained ply and demand worked to send prices only movement registered would be in 





Average Monthly Prices of Semifinished Steel 1913-1921 
Per gross ton, Pittsburgh 
BESSEMER BILLETS 
Jan Feb March Apri May une ply Au Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 

ED Sart be 3.50 1. 8.50 $37.75 $37.00 7.00 2.25 30 $29.80 30.00 9.00 $29 
1920. . 49.60 61.25 65 .00 68 .00 70.00 2 65.00 61 58.7 52.50 46.25 
SS 6 88 sos bins 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
RE SROR PEI? Rar 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
aE 00 62.50 67.00 72.50 85 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 58.75 47.50 47.50 
eid a's has Avlle ines 33.75 34.00 .60 45. 44.25 41.20 .00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
ESE, | ob. ot Wee 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.40 23 24.60 25.50 27.75 29.60 
Oe 20.00 21.00 21.00 20.80 20.00 1945 19.30 20 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 

Saas. s Kia ks 3.6 28.00 28.90 29.00 29.00 27.70 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 23.00 20.85 20 

OPEN-HEARTH BILLETS 
RW kY s << 6.4 .. $43.50 $41.00 $38.50 $37.75 $37.00 $37.00 $32.25 $30.00 $29.80 $30.00 $29.00 $29.00 
LS a 49.60 61.25 66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 .00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
NE Uh coi awed) « 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
a Se ee 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
| ee .00 62.50 67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 58.75 47.50 47.50 
RC Bes 6 i's Ws 0c ss 34.75 35.00 40.60 45. 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
DNs abe a's cs cals ve 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.50 24.00 25.60 26.50 28.00 30.20 
ET vs chsaceee ee 20.00 20.75 21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
oe. er 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.10 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 23.00 20.85 20.00 
BESSEMER SHEET BARS 

1921. $47.00 $43.00 $39.60 $38.75 $39.00 $37.40 $34.00 $32.00 $30.40 $31.50 $30.00 $29.25 
i eRe wo Wipe 53.40 65.00 70.00 70. 75. 70. 70.00 70.00 68.50 63.75 56.25 47.65 
RAs ck te wind 0 52 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 43.20 45.00 48.00 
a. ww ess 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 ‘ $1.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
Se GRR .00 62.50 67.00 72.50 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 51.00 51.00 
eT ick \i'sa a'ele'<'s's 33.75 34.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
a Wiss <w an hve ® 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.60 19.50 20.35 21.70 24.00 24.60 25.50 28.25 30.80 
Ch «7b. uaane 21.00 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 19.60 19.00 

ESERIES 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.40 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 21.75 21 

OPEN-HEARTH SHEET BARS 

1921. $47.00 $43.00 $39.60 $38.75 $39.00 $37.40 $34.00 $32.00 $30.40 $31.50 $30.00 $29.25 
RIES so «50 0's 6 53.40° 65.00 72.50 78.00 78.75 75.00 75.00 71.25 68.50 63.75 56.25 47.65 
Ns As wala ins 0 0 6 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42 00 42.00 43.20 45.00 48.00 
hk TE 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 1.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
a ee 60.00 62.50 67.00 72.50 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 51.00 51.00 
ST athe. 9. edn esee 34.75 35.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 .00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
TE a a Ss? 20.00 .00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 28.50 30. 80 
EN. . 6 cc gpamee 20.60 21.75 2.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21. 19.60 19.00 
DT Fk. shes < dn 4 29.20 29.90 30.00 30.00 28.80 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 21.75 21.00 
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connection with specifications by regu- 
lar customers of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. or the larger independents. A' 
one time early in the year the leading 
interest had difficulty in supplying all 
the requirements of its constituent 
company, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. This condition was super- 
seded, however, by a quiet period 
which reached its climax in June and 
July, and during that period specifi- 
cations dropped to a minimum and 
new orders were practically nil. The 
last of the third quarter, however, 
witnessed some improvement. 
Rerolling billets apparently were less 
sought in 1921 than any of the semi- 
finished group. Piecemeal buying pre- 
vailed all year and at times some sell- 
ers would go weeks and even months 
without receiving an inquiry. Buy- 
ers could not afford billets, at prevail- 
ing prices, notwithstanding the com- 
paratively low figures offered, and 
convert them at the market figures 
applying upon their own products. At 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


times most makers endeavored to main- 
tain a $5 differential over 4 x 4-inch 
rerolling billets for billets of forg- 
ing quality, but so little forging bil- 
let business was offered that competi- 
tion became keen and the established 
differential often was set aside. In 
the last quarter, $32 became available 
on forging billets while the lowest 
heard on 4 x 4-inch billets was $29 

Most plate and skelp mills which 
had to buy their slabs for conversion 
preferred to remain out of the mar- 
ket rather than buy at available mar- 
ket figures. inquiries issued 
during the 12 months came out in 
Youngstown in September calling for 
8000 and 12,000 tons, respectively, 
on which $30, Youngstown, was named. 

While larger mills had regular cus- 
tomers on wire rods, it was difficult for 
them to get regular weekly specifica- 
tions. In September some sizable ton- 
nages were shipped to Japan and on 
such, $38, Pittsburgh, was made, as 
against the 


Some 


prevailing price of $41 


75 


Some round tonnages were purchased 
at $38 in November and December 
while smaller lots were sold at $40. 
The American Steel & Wire Co. had 
a nominal quotation of $41 at the 
year’s end. 

Early in the year some producers 
maintained a_ slight differential in 
price between the three grades of 
skelp, namely grooved, universal and 
sheared. The Carnegie Steel Co. was 
quoting in the forepart of January 
2.45c, 2.55c, and 2.65c, base Pittsburgh, 
respectively against a flat price of 
300ce by some independents. *While 
at times, $2 or $3 per ton above 
the plate base was quoted, skelp quo- 
tations closely followed the plate 
market trend and in December 1.50c, 
base Pittsburgh, was quoted. 

Encouragement is felt among steel 
manufacturers generally over the pros- 
pects for 1922. Stocks in hands of 
consumers have been fairly well liq- 
uidated and many consuming lines give 
promise of early buying. 


Stock Liquidation Retards Tin Plate 


dation, curtailed demand and 
price declines were some of the 
salient features of the 1921 tin plate 


aaa operations, stock liqui- 


market. Jecause operations were so 
erratic, it is difficult to obtain an ac- 
curate estimate of tin plate production 
for last year, but when the final fig- 
ures are compiled the aggregate will 
not exceed by much over 20,000,000 
base boxes, or scarcely over half of 
the maximum output in recent years. 

Late in June many tin mills 
became inactive awaiting the signing 
of the new wage scale with the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. Output. was increased 
in the last quarter. Among the companies 
which began to operate on a 100 per 
cent basis in November, were the 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co. and the 
Standard: Tin Plate Co., with 44 and 
24 tin mills, respectively. After the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. on 
Nov. 3 gave its price to jobbers for 
first quarter and to manufacturers for 
the first half of 1922, specifications com- 
menced to come out and to _ per- 
mit increased rolling schedules dur- 
ing December. On Dec. 5. the 
leading interest had 83% per cent of 
its tin mills scheduled, every hot mill 
in the two New Castle plantg being 
operated, and the Crescent works at 
Cleveland, which had been idle prac- 
tically all year, was placed on the ac- 
tive list. This with later additions 
brought the company’s tin plate opera- 


tions to above 85 per cent of capacity. 

Stock liquidation was an important 
item in the tin plate market the past 
year. Approximately 1,500,000 base 
boxes of stock plate were on hand 


less often, they were proportionately 
When other steel products 
were reduced April 13 from $1.50 to 
$5 a ton, tin plate declined $15 per 
ton to $6.25 per base box from the 


higher 














Average Monthly Prices of Tin Plate 1913-1921 
Per base box, Pittsburgh 

Jan. Feb. March April May Pay del Ave. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1921.. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $6.65 $6.25 25 $5.65 $5.25 $5.15 $5.00 $4.80 $4.75 
1920 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1919 7.35 7.35 7.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1918.... 7.78 7.75 7.75 7.78 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 a ee 7.75 
1917.... 6.875 7.00 7.50 7.50 7.90 9.25 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.20 7.75 
3956... +. See ode . S.50  O.20 Bee ee 5.80 6.00 5.60 5.75 6.05 6.50 
1915 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.35 3.60 
1914 3.40 3.400 3.0 3.40 3.38 3.30 3.25 3.45 3.55 3.5 3.05 * 3. 
1913 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.6 3.55 3.50 3.40 

at the beginning of the year and industrial board level of March 21, 


makers in order to move the quantity 
of tin plate adopted a “stock plate” 
price which ranged from 50 to 75 cents 
per base box under the production 
plate price. By November, however, 
these stock piles had dwindled to a 
relatively small amount. Solving the 
stock-on-hand problem is considered 
the most important development of 
the year in view of the expected larg- 
er demand for production plate in 
1922. In some directions the outlook 
suggests possibility of a shortage. 
Prices hav@é moved downward step 
by step, there being four, so-called 
official, price’ reductions. These de- 
clines were in harmony with decreases 
on other steel products but coming 


1919, which it had been maintaining 
all of the preceding year until that 
date, On July 5 the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. announced a decline of $10 per 
ton to $5.75 and this soon was fol- 
lowed by the leading interest. Be- 
tween July 5 and the middle of 
August a general weakness developed 
and the American company met the 
market quoting $10 per ton under the 
Bethlehem price of July 5, of $5.75, or 
$5.25. The last cut of $10 per ton, 
making a total decline of $45 per ton 
in 11 months came when the Ameri- 
can company on Nov. 3 announced its 
price of $4.75 for the first quarter of 
1922 to jobbers and for the frst half 
to manufacturers. 








ar Demand Much Restricte 


Needs of Consumers So Limited in 1921 that Product Was a Drug on the Market— 
Former Minimum Price Became Maximum During the Year as Declines 


Were Steadily Made—Chicago Base Is Applied 


the steel industry, one extreme 

in 1920 has been followed by its 
opposite in 1921 and soft steel bars, 
dificult to obtain in the former year 
becaus¢ demand exceeded possible pro- 
duction, were a drug on the market in 
1921 because the needs of consumers 
were so restricted. Prices present a 
similar condition of opposite courses. 
The industrial board quotation of 
2.35c, base Pittsburgh, maintained by 
the United States Steel Corp. ‘was 
continued. through the first quarter of 
1921. Independent makers then were 
selling at a lower level. The leading 
interest finally reduced its price. 

Signs of what might be in store for 
1921 appeared in the last few weeks 
of the preceding year when the fever- 
ish demand ceased, cancellations be- 
came frequent and prices at the close 
of the year lost their buoyancy and 
came to a common level of 2.35c base. 

In contrast to the obstacles met with 
in 1920 from labor troubles, insufficient 
railway service and fuel shortage, fac- 
tors which prevented the mils attain- 
img capacity operations when their 
books were filled with orders, the past 
year presented no brake upon pro- 
duction. except lack of demaad. 

The debacle of the motor industry 
late in 1920 gave a severe blow to the 
steel bar market which lasted well 
into the following year. The plight of 
the farmer, with low prices for his 
products and high prices for his necess- 
ities, was reflected in the worst slump 
in the history of the agricultural im- 
plement industry. This buying factor 
was removed entirely from the market 
and it did not return during the year. 
Hope of railroad buying was held 
steadily. 

The price situation as it developed 


FF tee teat the usual rule of 


through the year was perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the situation. In 
general the market declined more or 
less steadily throughout the year. With 
the leading interest continuing its poli- 
cy of maintaining the industrial board 
quotation of 2.35c, Pittsburgh, inde- 
pendents quoted lower during the first 
month. At least $2 per ton was con- 
ceded by some. Soon after, prices as 
low as 2.00c and 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
were made and the market remained 
or the basis of about 2.00c, on the 














part of independents until April 8, 
Bar Iron Prices, Chicago 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January.... 3.00 3.50 3.13 3.13 2.76 
February... 3.00 3.50 2.95 3.44 2.66 
March..... 3.00 3.50 2.86 3.50 2.63 
April...... 3.19 3.50 2.58 3.75 2.48 
May 3.39 3.50 2.50 3.75 2.45 
June 4.00 3.50 2.53 3.75 2.22 
Pvcvivis 4.50 3.50 2.62 3.7 1.96 
August.... 4.50 3.50 2.62 3.75 1.75 
September... 4.50 3.50 2.62 3.75 1.75 
October.... 4.50 3.50 2.68 3.75 1.75 
November... 4.10 3.50 2.73 3.7 1.70 
December... 4.10 3.50 2.77 3.50 .... 

when the latter advanced to 2.10c, 


Pittsburgh. Five days later the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. announced a re- 
duction to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, making 
the whole market again on an even 
basis. July 5 the Bethelhem Steel Co. 
reduced bars to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, and 
the Steel corporation followed the next 
day. Independents again reduced prices 
July 22, naming 1.75c. 

A feature of the year was the ap- 
pearance of a Chicago base in August 
when the market in the West divorced 
itself from the East and developed 
quotations independent of the Pitts- 
burgh base. This condition continued 


to the close of the year. The quota- 
tion at Chicago frequently was as low 
as. at Pittsburgh, all the freight ad- 
vantage being sacrificed at times. In 
the effort to keep up mill operation 
in the face of small buying, quotations 
of 2.00c to 2.13c, Chicago, were bid 
in August, 1.75c, Chicago in September 
and 1.50c to 1.60c, Chicago, later in 
the year. In the later weeks Pittsburgh 
and eastern makers lowered to 1.50c. 


Bar iron was a sorry spectacle the 
entire twelve months, steel bars being 
so cheap that they were substituted. 
At the beginning of the year the mar- 
ket was quoted at 2.68c, Chicago, for 
common iron bars and 3.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, for refined bars. Prices de- 
clined to 1.65c, Chicago, by slow 
stages and to a range of 2.05c to 2.15c. 

Hard steel bars rerolled from old 
rails were a drug on the market for 
the most part and many mills of this 
character were idle all year. Others 
ran only part time and usually at a 
loss. Prices ranged from 2.50c, mill, 
early in the year, to 1.60c, mill. 

Cold-finished bars had a 
course to that of plain bars and de- 
clined by steady degrees from 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh, at which they opened the 
year to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, at the close. 
Concessions from the lower price were 
being made by holders of stocks which 
were pressing for sale. This market 
was on two levels much of the time, 
the American Steel & Wire Co. main- 
taining the 3.60c quotation until April 
21 when it reduced to 3.10c, Pitts- 
burgh. After a continuing fall of the 
market, the same interest in October 
made 2.35c, Pittsburgh, its price. 

Hoops and bands were in light de- 
mand all year and quotations de- 
clined from 3.05c, Pittsburgh, to an 
extreme of 1.75c, Pittsburgh. 


similar 














Cents per pound, base, Pittsburgh 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 19 
anuery...... 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.49 1.40 1.15 1.40 1.20 1.10 
see. +++ 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.45 1.40 1.13 1.41 1.22 1.10 
1.60 1.60 1.20 1.45 1.40 1.11 1.40 1.22 1.15 2 
1.60 1.60 1.15 1.45 1.40 1.17 1,40 1.17 1.20 2. 
1.60 1.60 1.20 1.45 1.40 1.20 1.40 1.17 1.20 2 
1.60 1.50 1.20 1.45 1 25 1.21 1.40 1.13 1.20 2 
1.60 1.40 1.25 1.45 1.24 1.25 1.40 1.12 1. 26 2 
1.60 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.20 1.25 1.40 1.17 1.30 2 
1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.17 1.34 1.40 1.19 1.34 2 
1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.11 1.40 1.40 1.18 1.41 2 
1.60 1.40 1.45 1.40 1.08 1.40 1.34 1.19 1.65 2. 
1.60 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.12 1.40 1.22 1.07 1.74 2 


Average Steel Bar Prices, by Months, 1907-1921 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
2.95 2.90 2.70 3.10 2.35 
3.00 2.90 2.70 3.85 2.14 
3.20 2.90 2.60 3.85 2.00 
3.40 2.90 2.35 3.65 2.07 
3.50 ®2.99 2.35 3.25 2.10 
3.65 2.90 2.35 3.25 2.06 
3.90 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.86 
4.00 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.75 
3.75 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.66 
2.90 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.60 
2.90 2.90 2.45 3.00 1.50 
2.90 2.90 2.50 2.45 1.50 
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erro Supply Almost Exhausted 


Consumption in 1921 Ahead of Production and Importation, Causing Partial Degléties 
of Stocks—Only One Furnace Producing in America and One 
in Britain at Year End—Other Alloys Depressed 


IQUIDATION featured the fer- 
+ romanganese market all through 
1921, and the end of the 
found stocks practically depleted both 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
Normal consumption of ferromanganese 
in the United States is approximate- 
ly 28,000 month. At pres- 
ent, consumption is about 15,000 
tons per month, and, ingot 
production, the indicated 
for the 
tons. 
production 
proximately 


year 


tons per 
only 
based on 
consumption 
year was approximately 150,000 
Against this domestic 
was ap- 


figure, 
during the 
100,000 

expected to 


year 
and 
reach 


impor- 
8000 
about 


tons, 
tations were 
tcns, supplies thus aggre 
168,000 other 
sumption was 42,000 tons in excess of 
difference rep- 
which stocks 
country during 


gating 
tons In words, con- 
the supplies, and the 
resented the extent to 
were reduced in this 
the year. 

While 
to stocks on hand at consuming plants, 
buying entirely for actual con- 
sumption and practically all consumers 


figures are not available as 


was 


sought to work down their stocks 
to the lowest point consistent with 
safety, so as to have small inven- 
tories at the close of the year. 

It can be estimated, however, that 
the manufactured stocks of ferroman- 
ganese in merchant producers’ hands 


in the United States at the close of 
the year were about 10,000 tons, which 
is less than three weeks’ supplies for 
the United States or about six weeks’ 
supply for consumers other than the 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiaries. 
Manufactured stocks in merchant 
producers’ hands in Great Britain to- 
ward the close of the year were 
about 8000 tons. While this is suffi- 
cient for two months for Great Brit- 
ain at her present reduced rate of 
orerations, Great Britain is the prin- 
cipal supplier for Europe as well as 
normally a large exporter to the 
United States. In fact, toward the 
end of the year, export shipments from 
England were-increasing materially. 
One development resulting from the 
great depletion of stocks was the 
lighting of the Sheridan, Pa., fur- 
nace of the Lavino Furnace Co., in 
December. This is the only mer- 
chant furnace now engaged in ferro- 
manganese production in this coun- 
try. Only one furnace is blowing on 
ferromanganese in England but in De- 


cember there w 


ing in 


An important 


as s§ 


additional st 


talk 


ome 
acks. 


of blow- 


development of the 


FERROMANGANESE PRICES 
Delivered | 


*ittsburgh 


1921 1920 1919 1918 

January $101.00 $146.00 $212.50* $250.00 
February 96.85 160.00 165.00 250.00 
March 89.00 172.00 134.00 250.00 
April .50 200.00 113.75 250.00 
May . 83:00 200.00 110.00 250.00* 
June .. 76.50 198.00 111.75 250,00° 
| er 75.00 190.00 111.00 250.00*° 
August 70.75 193.75 110.00 250.00* 
Septembe 64.75 172.40 105.00 250.00* 
October 61.65 156.40 110.00 250.00* 
November 60.00 53.00 110.00 250.00° 
December 60.00 20.00 121.00 236.00°* 

*Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, 
inclusive, were based 70 per cent ferro- 
manganese. All other prices in above table were 


based on 
year was the 
trade 
complaint 


- 


commission in 
alleging 


80 per cent metal 


dismissal by tl 


Novemb 
violation 


so-called anti-dumping law it 


1e federal 
er, of the 
s of the 
1 the sale 


SPIEGELEISEN PRICES 


At Producers’ 


1921 1920 1919 19 

Jan. $46.25 $46.60 $67.50* $59 

Feb. 37.75 57.60 §2.50° 59. 
March 34.20 60.40 42.50° 65 
April 32.00 66.55 34.50* 7( 
May 31.75 75.01 31.30": 7 
Tune 29.60 75.00 27 .50° 7 
July 27.50 75.00 34.00 7 
Aug 26.20 79.35 34.00 7: 
Sept 25.25 82.00 34.00 7 
Oc 24.85 80.00 34.00 7 
Nov 25.00 74.35 34.00 7 
Dec 25.00 39.00 7 
"Prices from and including April, 


and including June, 
All other 


spiegeleisen. 
cent metal. 


of English 
country. 
was no 


Furnaces 


1919, are for 
prices apply to 20 per 


The commission 
evidence that the 


ferromanganese 
decided there 


18 1917 


00° 63.25 
.50* 60.00 


1918, and to 
16 per cent 


in this 


importers 


English principals have 
metal in this country. Thus 
the status of English ferromanganese 
in the United States is practically 
the same as before the war. In this 
connection it is of interest to note 
that the importers of English metal 
made the market here most of the 
Domestic makers generally quot- 


or their 
“dumped” 


year. 
ed on a tidewater basis so that their 
delivered prices were exactly the 
same as those quoted by the im- 
porters. 

Future market developments in fer- 
romanganese will be governed to a 
large extent by the action that is 
taken by the senate with reference to 


the Fordney bill which passed the 
house of representatives last July. 
This bill provided for a duty of 2 1/5 
cents per pound on the metallic man- 


ganese in ferromanganese containing 
in excess of 1 per cent carbon. On 
manganese ore it provided a duty 


per pound on the metallic 
If this bill be- 
comes a law, the duty on 80 per 
cent ferromanganese would be nearly 
$39.50 per gross ton, and on 50 per 
the duty would 
These rates 


of 1 cent 
manganese contained. 


cent manganese ore 
be $11.20 per gross ton. 


excited great opposition from ferro- 
alloy consumers during the tariff 
hearings of the senate. Every rate 


in the Fordney bill now hinges upon 
the American valuation plan and it 
appeared at the close of the year that 
the American valuation plan as con- 
tained in the Fordney bill was sat- 
isfactory neither to the senate or the 





Imports and Domestic Production of Manganese 
Alloys—Imports of Manganese Ore 


———— Production- 
Ferro Spiegel- 
manganese eisen 

100,500 54,992 
286,365 110,685 
175,009 84,014 
325,133 303,535 
328,000 187,000 
275,204 187,233 
144,2 114,556 
100,731 76,625 
119,495 106,980 
125,378 102,561 
74,602 104,013 
71,376 153,055 
82,209 142,831 
40,642 111,376 
55,918 283,430 
55,520 244,980 
2,186 227,797 


*Estimated on basis of 11 months. 


————-Imports-———— Imports 
Ferro- Spiegel- Manganese 
manganese cisen ore 
+ i> 451,000 
—. ”  seehe 601,437 
ae: eon 333,344 
ae... eases 491,303 
ca. ~' *yeeet 663,500 
en. 5.) epee 576,321 
55,263 200 313,985 
82,997 2,870 283,294 
128,070 77 345,090 
99,137 1,015 300,661 
80,263 20,970 176,852 
114,228 25,383 242,348 
88,934 16,921 212,765 
44,624 4,579 17 
87,400 48,994 209,021 
84,359 103,268 221,260 
52,841 55,457 257,033 
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administration and some modification 
_ At the beginning of the year im- 
porters and domestic makers were 
asking $110, tidewater, on standard 
ferromanganese, but the market was 
largely dominated by resale material 
which was changing hands at $90 to 
$110 delivered. © Prices steadily de- 
clined until in September an importer 
sold a round tonnage of English 
metal at $58.35 tidewater. With two 
exceptions this price through the re- 
mainder of the year indicated the gen- 
eral market on English and domestic 
metal. 

In October, the Brier Hill Steel Co. 
bought 100 tons of German ferro- 
manganese at $60 delivered Youngs- 
town, or $53.56, Baltimore. This was 
the first sale of German ferroman- 
ganese in this country since before 
the war. 

In connection with prices, it is in- 
teresting to note the parallel between 
ferromanganese and basic pig iron. 
For a period of 10 years before the 
war, the average price of ferroman- 
ganese was $47.50 at Atlantic ports 
while basic pig iron averaged $15.50 
valley furnaces, or in a ratio of 3.06 


to 1. During the war the ratio aver- 
aged 6.35 to 1 and at one time went 
tc 8.3 to 1. At the close of the year, 
with ferromanganese at $58.35 sea- 


board, and basic pig iron at $19 val- 
ley, the ratio was 3.07 to 1, or prac- 
tically on the prewar basis. 

Due to the liquidation in ferroman- 
ganese prices, the importance of spiegel- 
eisen as a raw material was much 
less than usual. No spiegeleisen was 
produced in the country after July. 
At the beginning of the year prices 
on 20 per cent metal ranged from $45 
to $50 furnace. During the last quar- 
ter the market was $24 to $26 and 
some good sized lots were sold at 
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even less. By the close of the year, 
stocks on hand both at furnaces and 
at consumers plants had been ma- 
terially reduced. 

Importations of manganese ore, on 
contracts that had been placed at 
high prices, were on a large scale in 
the early part of 1921 but tapered off 
so that the movement toward the 
close of the year was negligible. How- 
ever, the total importations during 
the year were considerably above 350,- 
000 tons, so that, with a production 
of less than 20,000 tons of ferroman- 
ganese in the second half, it is ap- 
parent that the stocks of ore at fur- 
maces at the end of the year were 
fairly heavy. 

Extreme depression marked all the 
special ferroalloys throughout 1921. 
Alioy steel consumers began the year 
with stocks of steel on hand and 
makers had stocks of ferroalloys and 
steel. The dull condition of the au- 
tomobile industry and of general busi- 
ness made the liquidation of these 
stocks a slow process. New buying 
was comprised largely of comparative- 
ly small lots for assured requirements. 


The situation was complicated by 
the low priced offerings of foreign 
metal facilitated by exchange rates, 


and this material in competition with 
resale offerings of domestic alloy was 
largely instrumental in fixing the mar- 
ket prices in this country. 

The markets for tungsten, both con- 
ceentrates and alloy, reached unpre- 
cedentedly low prices in 1921. As the 
year began ferrotungsten was quoted 
57% cents a pound contained, against 
a prewar average price of about 70 
cents. But the pressure of unwieldy 
stocks caused a steady decline, until 
prices reached levels that induced banks 
having loans against stocks of alloy to 
force sales. As the year came to a 
close the market was quoted 35 to 
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40 cents a pound contained. The ore 
market also dropped to $2.00 to $2.50 
a short ton unit, as against $6 prewar 
average. 


Ferrochrome prices declined 5 to 
6 cents in 1921 as against 1920. Only 
two or three domestic companies con- 
tinued to manufacture ferrochrome and 
most of their operations were against 
contracts entered into late in 1920. 
Prices of 14 to 15 cents a pound con- 
zined were maintained for alloy car- 
rying 6 to 8 per cent carbon. Im- 
perters were active participants in the 
market. French 6 to 8 per cent alloy 
was offered from store at 9% cents a 
pound contained. Norwegian 6 to 8 per 


cent ferrochrome sold at 10 cents. 
Demand for the low carbon grades 
was slack most of the year. Chrome 


ore prices declined to 40 cents. 


Although ferrovanadium was the on- 
ly alloy which in 1920 experienced 
steady activity in 1921 this product 
shared the general dullness. The lead- 
ing interest closed all its mining 
properties and the world output al- 
most ceased. Considerable resale lots 
changed hands at declining prices. At 
the close of 1920 the price of high 
grade ferrovanadium was $7 a pound 
contained, while in 1921 the price 
dropped to $4.50 to $5, closing the 
year at that price. 

Domestic production of ferrosilicon 
was curtailed drastically in 1921, the 
market being dominated by Canadian 
material, and resale offerings. At the 
close of 1920, 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
was quoted $80 to $85 a ton. Early 
in the year efforts were made to main- 
tain a price of $90 to $95 delivered, 
but these failed and the market 
sagged until November, when sales were 
made at $50 to $55. In December, 
1921, the market was $57.50 to $60 
delivered. 


Demand for Warehouse Materials Fair 


OBBERS of iron and steel products 
experienced a fair year. However, 
they encounter a falling market 
all the way which made losses in- 
evitable on inventory and at the same 
time retarded buying. As mills had 
little business they sought smaller ton- 
nages from consumers and to some ex- 
tent cut into the usual sources of store 
buying. Prompt deliveries from mills 
were more easily obtained than usual, 
and as buying was largely for immediate 
deliveries, warehouses suffered consid- 
erable loss in demand. 
Prices in general followed the decline 
of mill quotations and were as steadily 
downward. The schedule received its 


first important cut in March when a 
Pittsburgh store issued a list of lower 
quotations. The warehouses of the lead- 
ing producer followed immediately. An 
advance in mill sheets in September was 
not followed by jobbers, as the higher 
price was not uniform. 

About the middle of the year the 
volume of sales by warehouses was 
estimated at 35 per cent compared with 
1920. This was in line with reduced out- 
put of mills and indicates that these 
distributors were holding their own fair- 
ly well. 

Changes in method of quoting to out- 
of-town buyers were made at Phila- 
delphia and New York, where peculiar 


The first plan was to 
deduct one per cent from the local 
delivered price and add freight to 
destination. Later 10 cents was de- 
ducted from the local delivered price 
in Philadelphia and freight to destina- 
tion was added. 

During most of the year warehouses 
bought sparingly from mills, but were 
able to assort their stocks to a better 
balance, while keeping all lines at a 
lower mark than usual. In this way 
they avoided as far as possible the 
accumulation of an excess of material 
while prices were declining. Late in the 
year a small tendency toward buying 
was noted. 


conditions exist. 
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Plates Marked by Price Decline 


December Quotation of 1.50c Base Pittsburgh, Nears 1904-13 Average of 1.498c—Makers 
Unable To Stabilize Market—Purchases at 25 Per Cent Normal—Oil 
Companies Heaviest Buyers—Issue New Export Card 


market developments during 

1921 was the remarkable liquida- 
tion in plate prices from the high 
levels prevailing in 1920 and during the 
war period. Finished steel prices were 
entirely liquidated during 1921. Plates, 
shapes and bars, sold at lower prices 
in December than the 10-year prewar 
average prices. Over the period 1904— 
1913, inclusive, the average selling 
price of plates was 1.498 cents per 
pound, base Pittsburgh. While the 
plate market in December has been re- 
garded as 1.50c, base Pittsburgh, 
numerous sales were made during the 
month at prices much lower than this 
figure. On some attractive business, 
the equivalent of less than 1.35c, base 
Pittsburgh, was done. 


6 pe among steel 


In fact, prices on plates, shapes and 
bars were liquidated to a greater ex- 
tent than other iron and steel products. 
For instance, basic pig iron at. valley 
furnaces about Dec. 20 was quoted at 
$18.25, which compared with the 10- 
year prewar average price of $15.43. 
As the steelmakers freely admitted, 
the prices they quoted in 1921 were 
made without respect to costs of 
production. Freight rates on iron and 
steel raw materials combined were 
higher by about 100 per cent than the 
rates prevailing in 1914, common labor 
at steel plants still is receiving on an 
average 50 per cent more pay than in 
1914, and the cost of living in the 
second half of 1921 averaged 60 to 65 
per cent higher than in 1914. Therefore, 
the selling prices of plates were dictated 
alone by the desperate efforts which 
the steel manufacturers made all 
through the year to keep their mills 
operating. Normal plate requirements 
of the United States are regarded as 
approximately 5,000,000 tons, and the 


tons of plates in 1918. While it is im- 
possible to indicate accurately the ex- 
tent of plate buying in 1921 it seems 
certain that output for the year did 
not average higher than 20 to 25 per 
cent of the 1918 tonnage. Mills in 
some rare instances reached 70 per 
cent of their capacity for brief periods. 
The heaviest buying of plates during 
1921 came from the oil companies 
which bought large tonnages for stills 
and storage tanks. Much tonnage also 
went into boilers and other equipment 
for the oil districts. Car and locomo- 
tive building absorbed much tonnage. 
Miscellaneous buying was fair. The 
real causes of the disastrous year in 
plates were the recession of the big 
demands from the shipbuilding indus- 
try and falling off of export buying. 
Platemakers at the end of 1921 ex. 
pected the volume of business in 1922 
would be better than in 1921. This 
opinion was based not only on the 
conditions in each consuming industry, 
but also on the fact that midsummer 
appeared to mark the ebb of the tide 
and plate orders increased in volume 
toward the end of the year and espe- 
cially in October and November. 
Several attempts were made during 
the year to stabilize the market but 
without success. In January plates 
were quoted at 2.65c, base, Pittsburgh. 
While the United States ,oteel Corp. 
subsidiaries adhered to this figure, 
shading by -independents carried the 
market down to 2.00c to 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, by the end of March. Jn April, 
the Steel corporation reduced from 
2.65c to 2.20c and the independent 
makers who had quoted lower advanced 
to the new Steel corporation figure. 
Shading was resumed and the market by 
the end of June hadsagged_ toaslow as 
1.90c. Early in July the Bethlehem Steel 


and all makers for a time quoted the 
2.00c price, but a resumption of shad- 
ing carried the market down to 1.70¢ 
and 1.75c, and in Chicago the equivalent 
of 1.40c, Pittsburgh, was done. Late 
in July, the Steel corporation adopted 
a 1.85 base price but, finding business 
was going lower, it soon established 
a policy of meeting competition. Late 
in September the Steel corporation 
subsidiaries attempted to stabilize the 
market at 1.75c but without success. 
The Brier Hill Steel Co., in October 
advanced to 1.85c but without result, 
At the close of the year it was easy 
to place plate orders at 1.50c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, and on attractive orders lower 
than the equivalent of 1.35c, Pittsburgh, 
was done in some cases both in the 
East and the West. All during the year 
there was a tendency on the part of 
mills located away from Pittsburgh to 
ignore the Pittsburgh basing system. 
This tendency was pronounced all 
during the year at Chicago, and be- 
came more noticeable in the East in 
the latter part of the year. 


A feature of the export market 
was a new plate extra card which the 
United States Steel Products Co, is. 
sued as of Oct. 1. This card set forth 
lower extras than the previous card 
which had . prevailed since April 1, 
1919, The old card, for instance pro- 
vided an extra of 10 cents per 100 
pounds for hull steel to Llioyd’s speci- 
fications; this extra is waived in the 
new card. The old extra on regular 
sketches with a length of three feet or 
more was 30 cents and the new extra 
is 20 cents. The old extra on irregular 
sketches was 60 cents and the new one 
is 30 cents. The old extra for gages 
under “%-inch to and including 3/16- 
inch was 25 cents and the new one is 
15 cents. Other extras were reduced 





record output was nearly 5,120,000 Co. announced acut from 2.20cto2.00c proportionately 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 
Cents per pound, base Pittsburgh 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
snowaty o's bapecsctnwenea wees 1.70c 1.70¢ 1.60c 1.55¢ 1.40¢ 1.15c 1.45¢ 1.15¢ 1.10¢ 1.85¢ 3.60c 3.25¢ 3.00¢ 3.10¢ 2.65¢ 
SM” oticesda*Rbdawshs 1.70 1.70 1.45 255 1.40 110 1.45 1.20 1.10 2.15 3.75 3.25 3.00 3.70 230 
DER devcvecesshspanneeaes 1.70 1.70 1.30 1.50 1.40 1.10 1.45 1.20 1.15 2.50 4.20 3.25 290 3.75 200 
Brrr. 1.70 1.70 1.20 1.50 1.40 1.20 1.45 1.15 1.10 265 450 3.25° 265 3.65 2.15 
MEE sc caadns ecuinphbaneaien 180 1.70 125 150 140 125 145 1.10 215 2.75 4.50 3.25 265 3.50 2.20 
Me wncecbisdeeeeseuseenne 1.80 1.65 1.30 1.45 1.35 1.25 1.45 1.29 1.15 2.78 4.50 325 265 3.50 30 
SEP scgcesevesicspas cumeneat 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.10 1.20 2.85 5.65 3.25 2.65 3.50 185 
Pe vccrekcksuedeanhes 1.70 160 140 140 1.30 135 4145 42115 1.15 290 680 3.25 265 3.50 175 
OOP woe Vetcsoossens 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.30 2.95 6.85 3.28 2.60 3.50 1.65 
SEE bctgabn kwnphisemhantle 1.70 1.60 1.50 140 120 145 135 115 1.40 3.00 3.25 3.25 265 3.20 1.60 
DD ° Wiccdvssiatpnnens 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.10 1.50 1.25 1.10 1.60 3.35 3.25 3.25 265 3.00 1.55 
DOr adescetsanocseene 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.40 8 1.15 1.55 1.20 861.05 1.758 3.50 325 32 27 6 1.50 














- Rail Buying Declines During 1921 


Release of Suspended Tonnages and Bookings for 1922 Follow Cut to $40 a Ton— 


— sy 


Bessemer Market Practically Eliminated—-World’s Rail Output Record 


Broken—Inland Steel Co. Becomes Producer 


ESPITE the generally small out- 
DP) v« in the stee] industry as a 
wiidle, at least one production 
record was established in 1921. This 
was in steel rails. The Gary, Ind., mill 
of the Illinois Steel Co. in March pro- 
duced 92,600 tons, a world’s record. 
When the year started, the Gary mill 
had approximately 1,000,000 tons of rails 
onm-order and the railroads were anxious 
for deliveries. Other departments of 
the plant were operating below capacity 
so there was a plentiful supply of steel 
for the rail mill. The March figure, 
however, stood as the record of the year. 
The railroads from that time on began 
to show less anxiety with respect to 
rail deliveries and in mamy cases they 
requested unfilled orders be suspended. 
Unquestionably a cause of some of the 
the great difficulty 
encountered in re- 


suspensions was 
which the railroads 
ducing wages and other operating costs. 
Another cause was the maintenance by 
the mills of the price level that pre- 
vailed at the close 1920. This was 
$47, mill, for open-hearth rails 
and $45 for bessemer. Steelmakers gen- 
erally pointed out their own costs would 
reduction in the rail 
and they said a reduction in 
freight rates on their raw materials 
first must be made. Buyers of rails 
in turn pointed out that the $47 price 
on open-hearth rails was equivalent to 
practically 2.10c a pound at the mill. 
They were satisfied with this price while 
plates, shapes and bars sold at this ‘evel 
or higher. But the prices on plates, 
shapes and bars even in March averaged 
2.00c to 2.10c, base, Pittsburgh, and 
they continued to recede until the rail 
price looked high by comparison. On 
Oct. 22, Chairman E. H. Gary of the 
United States Steel Corp., announced a 
cut of $7 a ton, to $40, base, mill, to 


of 


base, 


not 
prices, 


justify any 


apply to all undelivered tonnage as well 
as new business, and this price was at 
As a re- 


immedi- 


makers. 
tonnages 


once met by other 
large suspended 
were ordered forward. 


cut announced by 


sult, 
ately 
The 
Gary represented a departure 
past the customary 
ential between 
bessemer 


Judge 
from the 
differ- 


and 


price 


inasmuch as 
$2 open-hearth 
omitted, but 


changes in 


of 
rails was was 
fundamental 
rail demand in 
1900; 


was 


in line with 


the 


cent 


character of the re- 


years, Prior to the open- 


rail negligible 
while the 
still was in the ascendancy. 
383,654 tons in 1900, 
rose to its peak of 3,791,459 tons in 
1906. Since then its decline has been 
rapid until in 1920 only 142,899 
were rolled, representing only 5.49 per 
cent of the total rail output of the 
country. On the other hand, open- 
hearth rail production, starting with 1333 
tons in 1900, has grown steadily until it 
reached the high point of 2,527,710 tons 
in 1913. In 1920 the output was 2,334,222 
tons. Practically all American railroads 
in the past years have specified 
only open-hearth rails. Some of the lead- 
ing mills, including those of the United 
States Steel Corp., now are virtually out 
of the bessemer rail business. The 
omission of the $2 differential simply 
marked the passing of the 
rail market. 

Considerable of the tonnage rolled in 
1921 was placed with the mills in Janu- 
ary. Buying for 1922 started in December. 
Present indications are that rollings for 
domestic roads will not be as large in 
1922 as in 1921. The New York Cen- 
tral railroad placed 175,000 tons for 
1921, while for 1922 it closed only 125,- 
000 tons with options for 25,000 tons ad- 
ditional. For 1921, the Pennsylvania 


hearth production 
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From 2,- 
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bessemer 


tons 


few 


bessemer 





Light Rail Prices by 


1913 
- 1.25¢ 


1914 1915 1916 


ee 1.2S¢ 


1.25¢ 1.55¢ 


2.10¢ 


$47.00 


47.00 


Quarters, 1913-1921 


1917 1918 1919 


$50.00 2.75¢ 


3.00¢ 


55.00 3.00c 2.45¢ 


$70-$80 3.00c 


75.00 3.00c 











placed 200,000 tons, while the indications 
that road would 
total 


15 were this 
place for 1922 a 
150,000 tons. In fact, generally, the vari- 
ous roads have taken tonnage 
for 1922 than for 1921. 


Steps were taken during 


on Dec. 


not to erceed 
less 


add 
rail 


1921 to 

section 
country. The 
fitted its 


to the standard 
the 


Chicago, 


another mill 
Inland 
28-inch 


rails 


capacity of 
Steel Co., 
structural mill for rolling heavy 
be- 


ca- 


and it is expected this interest will 
gin March 1. Its 
pacity will be 2000 tons a day, or half 

The Inland 
1922 tonnage. 
Despite fears held as to the ability of 
rail 


to produce rails 


mill. 
the 


that of tthe Gary 


company shared in 


American mills to take business 


abroad in competition with Germany 


and Belgium, such orders came here in 


good volume. Practically all of these 
were from China and Japan 
Honduras. Most of 
orders booked at 
ably lower than those prevailing in the 
market. The United States 
Co. in took 
an order 4000 rails for 
Japan at a price equivalent to about 
$37.50, f.0.b. Atlantic port. In November 
the Consolidated Steel Corp. took 7000 


tons for Japan at $45, cif. Yokohama. 
The average 


rails in the United 
to 1922 follow: 


One 
the 


was 
from export 


were prices consider- 
domestic 
Steel Products 


for 


September 
tons of 


steel 
1901 


for 
from 


prices paid 
States 


1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 


Car orders in 1921 involved little less 
than half the number placed in 1920, 
but exceeded by little more than 50 per 
cent the number bought in 1919. The 
1921 total was approximately 32,250 cars. 
The heaviest buying was in October, 
when 8500 cars were placed. In Nov- 
ember, approximately 7000 were 
awarded. Buying in any one of the 
other months did not involve many more 
than 3000 cars. Foreign orders comprised 
about 3500 cars, virtually al] of which 
went to the Orient and South America. 
A feature of the activity in the car mar- 
ket during the past year was a large 
number of car repair orders. Much of 
the business during the summer and 
early fall months was for this work. 

Following is a comparative statement 
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of the numbcr of cars bought in 1921: domestic orders included 50 locomotives demand. First the threatened railroad 








1921 1920 1919 1918 for the Santa Fe railroad. strike in October brought about extfa 
January ....... 3,100 3,120 3,180 200 Most of the orders for light rails Ordering. The threatened coal strike, 
February ...... 210 7,030 60 4,575 : . he in Mavemhe . . 
SE di6 gum os 2,400 4,220 150 2,190 during 1921 were in carload lots but ¢@fyim November, se rved as a deterrent. 
Pe scccwesas 425 19,530 575 31,150 . . : : . . : 
ll cate 275 7.100 360 70165 fewer than in former years. Occasional- Prices, like those of other steel prod- 
Dn, -ssetesases 1,800 4,025 1,010 400 . . : » 350 S00 : ‘ere ~he -cline< » , . »s art- 
a... eetey 2500 $1510 2'510 30,000 ly as much as 350 to : tons wert ucts, declined regularly, the year start 
i Soe 440 6,980 2,12 10,000 purchased at a time, particularly in Nov- ing at 3.00c, base Pittsburgh, and clos- 
September ..... 2,560 1,800 3,975 4,000 } 4 ; . le oal 155¢ All ve: k ‘ 
October ....... 8,500 4,435 4,750 40,900 ember when some ot the larger coal in- ing at DIC. year keen competition 
November ..... 7,035 osée 350 200 she . “h te age The th’s : > te 1 ; ; 
ome oh 3'000® 2.240 1,000 8,000 «‘*erests took such tonnages. . Phe month was encountered from the rerolling mills. 
oupees amaspes onan —— aggregate proved to be a fairly sizeable Prospects for light rails in 1922 are 
alert 32,255 65,980 20,045 201,780 - ‘¢ . : : . : 
slit tonnage and in the first half of the bright since improvement in the coal 
*Estimated. year some mills found their output of industry is expected; the lumber trade 
Locomotives ordered in 1921 numbered light rails to be their mainstay in op- which was a light buyer in 1921 promises 
about 400 and. included several sizable erations. Most of the buying last year to be a more active market factor; an 
export awards. One order called for was by coal and traction interests. improvement in industry generally may 
/> locomotives for Argentina and an- Two strikes which did not materialize, see industrial companies increasing their 


other for 50 for Mexico. Outstanding had opposite effects upon the light rail trackage. 


Wire Needs Drop Below Mill Capacities 


BRUPT transition from the to its former level. This apparent up- of everything, the West found de- 
teast of 1920 to the famine of ward movement caused jobbers to add mand holding up better than the East 
1921 has marked the wire and to their stocks and consumers to lose and a normal volume was booked in 


nail market. For the first time in at their waiting attitude. A buying move- the former through the summer. Job- 
least three years mills had a clear ment then started. bers also resumed taking nails and wire. 
track for full operation and produc- Demand and sales continued to im- During 1921, for the first time in 
tion, after strikes and transportation prove, however, and reached a posi- many years, wire producers were able 
difficulties had been cleared, but tion practically normal for the midyeat, to place stock in their warehouses 
orders were lacking. At no time dur- which usually is a time of slack de- Stocks were built up partially, as oc- 
ing the year were mills at capacity. mand. Jobbers had not laid in stocks casion allowed and better shipment for 


Yet this department was in better and orders from consumers went immediate needs was possible. Jobbers 
position as to demand than in most through to mills at once. In June were wary most of the year and did 


finished steel products. At a time when some producers cut wire $5 to 2.75c, mot have sufficient confidence in prices 


farmers were on the so called buying and nails to 3.00c, Pittsburgh, the to carry much stock. 

strike, due to low prices on their American Steel & Wire Co. meeting Because of the low price of cotton 
products, and while building conditions competition. A downward adjustment through part of the year, the South 
were at low ebb. because of labor of galvanizing extras was made, $5 on bought little of this material. This 





troubles and high costs of building, nails and $4 on wire lost demand was felt severely. On the 
nails were in demand to an extent Buying fell off in July and the _ recovery of cotton prices, buying from 
which was surprising American Steel & Wire Co. then that section was resumed. Late in the 

Prices declined to the middle of the ¢stablished its first reduction. In spite year a decline in cotton again cut 


year and regained part of the loss in farmers buying as little as possible down purchases 


last half. Two events stand out most 





important in the wire market. The 


fret was a reduction of $10 per ton Plain Wire Prices, 1915-1921 


on both wire and nails July 8, when ; 
the American Steel & Wire Co., an- Cents per pound, base Pittsburgh 


P - - 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

nounced a change from 3.25c to 2.75c, January .......... 1.31 1.95 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.00 3.25 

: : 2 ‘eb y ode eend 35 2.10 2.4 3.25 25 3.00 3.20 
Pittsburgh, on gails and from 3.00c Mach? PRPS TET , ' 40 323 308 328 : 20 . 3:00 3.00 ' 

to 2.50c, Pittsburgh, on wire. The April wvccsscceess 1.39 2.25 3.18 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 

; es. ddeea ots 1.35 2.45 3.45 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 

second’ was an advance Sept. 10 by _ ~ Saeepe ae 2.45 3.60 3.25 3.00 3.00 2.75 

: " ‘ 24S 9S 2s 0 

the same interest to 2.90c and 2.60¢. Pest cs Ee. ae | Rc ee 

On Dec. 21, the American Steel & September ... . 1,54 2.55 3.95 3.25 3.00 3.20 2.60 

- October ..... eee 1.62 2.60 3.85 3.25 3.00 3.25 2.60 

Wire Co. announced a formal reduc- November ..... 1.72 2.80 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.25 2.60 

December 1.88 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.25 


tion to 2.50c, Pittsburgh, on nails, and 
to 2.25c on wire. . 4 p 
While both plain wire and nails had Wire Nail Prices, 1915-1921 


been quoted early in the year at 3.25c, Cents per pound, base, Pittsburgh 


: : oa 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Pittsburgh, some independents = in a fe 1.51 2.15 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.25 3.25 
February re-established the former February sed daete ss 2.22 ; 00 3.50 3 50 3.28 3.00 

. . BEOTEGR cecseccsesese ° 4.368 3.16 ed 3.40 . ° 
differential of $5 per ton and marked aT 55 iaieaaneie 1.59 2.40 3.20 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 
3 :  pihontesogaee  » 1.55 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 
wire down to ae Pittsburgh. Almost June wesengeh wonn 1.55 2.50 3.65 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.00 
immediate] shadin on wire began . Bese] 1,59 2.50 4.00 3.50 3.25 3.25 2.75 

y S ‘ g August ....... a: 2 2.58 4.00 3.50 3.25 3.25 2.75 
to be apparent and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, September ... ... 1.69 2.60 4.00 3.50 3.25 3.25 2.90 

‘ : . : : October .......... 1.76 2.65 3.90 50 3.25 3.25 2.90 
was done readily. Lower prices failed November ........ 1.87 2.85 3.50 3.50 3.45 3.25 2.90 
to bring additional business and after December .......+ 1.98 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.50 








about 60 days the market was restored 








4 Shape Tonnages Gained Slowly 
Orders Booked in 1921 Increase, After First Few Months, as Prices Decline—Operations 


of Fabricators Generally at 30 Per Cent—Industrial Construction 
Small—Most Shape Mills Are Kept Active 


at steadily declining prices fea- 

tured the structural steel mar- 
ket in 1921. That there should be this 
divergence from the normal procedure 
when prices during times of improv- 
ing business usually firm up, is attri- 
butable largely to the fact that at no 
time was there sufficient market vol- 
ume to put the mills and fabricating 
shops on anything like a tonnage 
basis. Few if any of the fabricating 
shops were able to get their operations 
up to much more than 30 per cent of 
capacity. It is interesting to note in 
this connection, however, that with 
the exception of a few of the shops 
of the United States Steel Corp., 
none closed down completely through- 
out the entire year. 

Trading in 1921 included propor- 
tionately little industrial work. A 
fair amount of bridge building for 
the railroads came up in the last 
half of the year, but this at best was 
only relatively fair. The bulk of 
business was comprised of banks, loft 
buildings, apartment houses and mis- 
cellaneous municipal and civic con- 
struction, including a fairly good 
number of highway bridges. Inci- 
dentally much of this latter construc- 
tion was undertaken in an_ effort 
to provide work for the unemployed. 
While this effort was being made, 
however, building was being given a 
severe setback’ a portion of the time 
by disputes in the building trades, par- 


Cy meen increasing buying 


still for a number of weeks, while in 
Detroit and Cleveland similar delay 
was encountered. 

Despite considerable dullness, the 
year began with fabricating shops 
operating at around 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity. The shape mills gen- 
erally were not in such good 
position. With the exception of 
the United States Steel Corp., which 
was operating its mills at around 90 
per cent, shapemakers were producing 
at around 40 per cent. Prices at that 
time were holding at 2.45c, Pitts- 
burgh, on shapes and $110 to $120, a 
ton erected, on fabricated material. 
The break came in February, when a 


leading eastern independent announced 


a price of 2.25c, Pittsburgh, on shapes. 
By early the next month, the inde- 
pendent market had fallen to a range 
of 2.10c, to 2.25c, ‘Pittsburgh, with 
finished material going at $100 to 
$105, a ton, erected. The end of the 
first quarter, found the market at 
1.95c, Pittsburgh, on shapes and $92 
to $95, erected, on fabricated ma- 
terial. These concessions, however, 
failed to attract much business, al- 
though in March there was an im- 
provement in inquiry. In the New 
York district, demand was stimulated 
somewhat by a law which exempted 
new apartment houses from taxation 
for a period of 10 years. 

‘Notwithstanding a slight improve- 
ment in buying during the second 
quarter, operations at the fabricating 


for an indefinite period. It was early 
in April that the Steel corporation 
and most of the independents struck 
a common level of 2.20c, Pittsburgh, 
on shapes the former reducing its price 
from 2.45c, Pittsburgh, and the latter 
advancing their quotations anywhere 
from 5 to 30 points. This level, how- 
ever, was not long maintained and by 
the end of the second quarter con- 
cessions were easily available. Through- 
out the greater part of this entire 
period, trouble in the building trades 
restricted activity in the Chicago dis- 
trict; at one time it was at a stand- 
still. In a lesser degree, the Cleve- 
land territory was affected. Judge K. 
M. Landis was appointed in June to 


arbitrate the Chicago dispute, but 
this ran along throughout the entire 
summer months. 

Business in July and August was 


a trifle slower than in June, although 
considerably better than the average 
monthly bookings reported during the 


first half, and prices slumped off 
considerably. Fabricated steel by the 
latter part of August had reached 


a range of $67 to $70, erected, on 
general commercial work, while shapes 


were holding 1.75c, to 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, with concessions available on 
especially desirable tonnages. In- 


quiry, though, was increasing rapidly, 
and in September, the month follow- 
ing, buying was the heaviest in more 
than a year, this being especially no- 
ticeable in the East, where many siz- 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ticularly at various centers through- shops declined to around 25 per able tonnages were placed, including 
out the Middle West. In Chicago, cent of capacity, and one of the United 15,000 tons for the Federal Reserve 
construction was at a virtual stand- States Steel Corp.’s shops closed down bank with the American Bridge Co. 
a a . . 7 * oe nd 
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Average Monthly Structural Shape Prices, 1907-1921 
Cents per pound, base Pittsburgh 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
a ae > ae 1.70 1.70 1.60 155 1.40 215 1.45 120 1.10 185 3.10 3.00 280 265 2.45 
ET.) 60s abhdhubeihes 170 1.70 1.45 1.55 140 2115 145 1.20 1.10 2.05 3.25 300 280 3.15 2.25 
else pyenhingiston ges 170 1.70 1.20 1.50 140 21.15 1.45 1.20 215 240 345 3.00 2.70 3.25 2.10 
td. -ccédedcesthesaes 170 1.70 1.20 1.50 1.40 1.20 1.45 1.20 1.15 250 3.70 3.00 245 3.25 2.15 
OP has pdibuwaedscblcoun' 170 1.70 1.25 1.50 1.40 125 145 LIS 120 250 400 300 245 3.25 2.20 
RE. TIGR ae enol 170 165 130 1.45 41.35 1.25 1.45 1.10 1.20 2.50 400 300 245 3.25 2.05 
in Beats sehdaleswers’ 170 1.65 1.35 1.40 1.35 1.30 145 140 125 250 450 300 245 3.25 1.90 
soci ice oacehaawies 170 160 140 1.40 135 135 145 4211S 130 250 450 300 245 3.15 175 
SI 6 x cpeeeice obadslee ob 170 160 150 1.40 135 140 1.40 1.20 1.35 260 3.75 3.00 245 3.10 1.70 
CS »<iisen biaisita’ vienhts 170 160 150 1.40 1.30 145 4135 115 140 2.70 3.00 300 245 3.10 1.60 
ES "oc. bi penk sa08hs04 170 160 155 140 1.20 1.50 1.30 1.10 1.65 290 3.00 3.00 260 3.00 1.60 
SE! . ccduct nddach Saba 170 160 1.60 1.40 1.15 2155 12.25 1.05 1.75 3.00 3.00 300 250 245 1.50 
In the latter part of this month, the corresponding three months of the year. tons for the Commonwealth hotel, 
Steel corporation established a price Among the larger contracts placed New York city, awarded to the Hay 


of 1.75c, Pittsburgh, for shapes, this 
figure representing the maximum of 
the current market which ranged down 
to 1.60c. 

The last quarter brought out fur- 
ther price concessions. Shapes were 
offered as low as 1.50c, Pittsburgh, 
and while a strenuous effort was 
made on the part of some fabricators 
to obtain a_ still lower figure, this 
price remained firm. 

During the year 
terial was sold down 
-$60, erected, although in the final 
month, offerings stiffened to around 
$65 to $70. Trading during this quar- 
ter exceeded that of any preceding 


fabricated ma- 
to $57 and 


during the year were 15,000 tons for 
the Federal Reserve bank, New York 
city, previously mentioned as going 
to the American Bridge Co.; 15,000 
tons for the Illinois Merchants bank, 
Chicago, also placed with the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co.; 8000 tons for a Ma- 
sonic Temple, Detroit; awarded to the 


Russell Wheel & Foundry Co.; 5000 
tons for an addition to the Saks de- 
partment store, New York city, 


awarded to the Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works; 7000 tons for a mail ter- 
minal in Chicago, placed with the 
McClintic-Marshall Co.; 8400 tons for 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, placed with 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Co, and 7000 


Foundry & Iron Works. 


Reflecting the volume of business 
placed during the past year are 
the following monthly tonnage awards 
as reported by the Bridge Builders 
and Structural society: 





1921 1920 1919 1918 
January 32,000 135,000 21,000 95,400 
February .. 25,600 171,000 22,500 99, 
March 2,300 150,400 32,300 84,600 
wo 55,900 122,250 48,100 ty od 
OY cccsns 50,800 110,700 88,200 108, 
ee dks 66,900 90,400 117,000 100,800 
a aseéan 60,200 90,400 133,200 20y,700 
August ... 59,300 72,000 141,000 162,000 
September . 86,000 77,400 141,000 108,000 
October 97,800 45,600 139,500 7,400 
November.. 99,800 49,200 124,200 48,700 
December. . suis 47,000 153,000 $2,270 
Total ..686,600* 1,161,350 1,161,400 1,201,970 


*Eleven months. 


Cast Pipe Business Gains as Prices Sag 


HE decline from $55, Birming- 

ham, to $35, Birmingham, or 

lower, in the base price of cast 
iron pipe during 1921 nearly tells the 
story of this market in the year just 
ended. 

Difficulty of municipalities 
their bonds early in the year hampered 
buying while the level of prices was 
a deterrent through much of the year. 
Better buying by industrial users and 
by contractors saved the day and the 
total volume of business actually done 
by makers was fairly good, all things 
considered. 


in selling 


Some unusually large inquiries were 
put out at times, Detroit and Akron 
being especially in the limelight. Not 
all the pipe asked for was bought, 
however, as there were many re- 
jections, these cities being slow to 
place their large business at prices 
offered them. Other cities with smaller 
tonnages took practically the same at- 
titude. 

At the beginning of the year cast iron 
pipe shops had little tonnage on books 
and were hungry for new business. At 
the end of the year they had suffi- 
cient in most instances to keep busy 


to the last week, needed much tonnage 
for stocks on their yards and relied on 





NEW YORK 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Tanuary.... 41.50 55.35 66.20 67.30 63.30 
February 41.50 55.35 62.70 70.30 63.30 
March..... 41.50 55.35 61.65 71.30 63.30 
April. ..... 51.25 55.35 57.70 73.30 63.30 
May 55.50 56.55 56.7 76.30 61.30 
June 60.75 61.35 52.70 76.30 52.70 
eee. 65.50 62.30 52.70 76.30 48.55 
August.... 65.50 62.50 53.10 76.30 47.05 
September... 65.50 62.70 54.30 77.20 45.30 
October.... 55.75 67.70 56.70 77.20 47.55 


November.. 56.10 67.70 58.30 77.20 47.30 
December... 54.70 67.70 61.30 77.20 


CHICAGO 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January.... 41.00 54.30 64.30 67.55 64.10 
February 41.50 54.30 61.80 71.30 64.10 
March..... 43.70 54.30 60.55 72.80 64.10 
. 53.00 54.30 56.80 74.40 64.10 
May 55.50 55.50 54.80 76.80 64.10 
June 60.75 60.80 51.80 76.80 51.50 
eee 65.50 62.07 52.60 76.80 47.60 
August.... 65.50 61.85 54.80 76.80 44.35 
September... 65.35 61.80 55.80 81.50 42.90 


BIRMINGHAM 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

January.... 36.00 49.00 58.75 60.00 55.00 
February. 36.00 49.00 55.00 64.50 55.00 
March..... 37.40 49.00 54.50 66.00 55.00 
pe 42.35 49.00 53.00 67.00 55.00 
ay 47.20 50.20 52.00 70.00 55.00 
June 55.00 55.00 48.00 70.00 42.50 

75 55.00 48 





early buying in 1922 to keep them 
going. 

On the declining market that fea- 
tured most of the year, little pipe 


was made for stock and assortments 
were well depleted, requiring consider- 
able production to bring them back to 
their usual condition. 

Starting at $55, Birmingham, in Jan- 
uary, prices were soon.shaded in the 
effort to obtain orders. In June the 
announced price had sagged to $45, 
Birmingham, shading continuing until 
it was further reduced to $40, Bir- 
mingham. 

This reduction, however, did not stop 
shading and in August the market was 
on a basis of $33.50, Birmingham, 
though some business went even lower 
in a few cases. Late in the year the 
lower prices stimulated buying and 
shops had a better backlog; the same 
scramble for tonnages was lessened and 
less shading was done. 

The differential between class A and 
B pipe and between 6-inch and 4- 
inch pipe was advanced from $3 to $4 
in the last half, being in effect an 
increase in price on part of the assort- 
ment. 








uyers Dictated Sheet Prices 


Tonnage Inquiries Brought Out Many Quotations—Price Fluctuations and Erratic 
Mill Operations Featured—Outlook for the Future Is Fair Because 
of the Low State of Consumers’ Stocks 


EMANDS for sheets during 
D 1921 came from _ diversified 

consumers but because all were 
far from normal, prospects are bright 
for 1922. The forepart of the year 
saw heavy stocks in the hands of 
automobile manufacturers which were 
rounded out from time to time by 
new purchases. The liquidation of 
those stocks leaves a splendid ave- 
nue for the disposal of sheet tonnages 
in 1922. Closely identified with auto- 
mobile sheets are electrical sheets, 
and while fair sized lots were bought 
in 1921, makers expect that electrical 
needs will be large during the pres- 


ent year. Sheets for railroad cars 
and locomotives were not ordered in 
large quantities last year, although 


tonnages of galvanized sheets for car 
repairs were fair and everything points 
to large buying of sheets by car and 
locomotive builders this year. Stove 
manufacturers did not buy tonnages 
commensurate with normal needs and 
considerable business is expected to 
develop from that direction. Build- 
ing construction, which in large part 
was curtailed in 1921 is bound to form 


Producers expect that various other 
sheet consuming lines which have 
taken small tonnages during the year 
just ended will register large gains in 
sheet consumption this year and be- 
lieve they have every reason be 
encouraged over the outlook the 
year just entered. 

Fluctuations in prices and mill op- 
erations were the outstanding features 
of the 1921 sheet market. Conditions 
the first eight months of the year 
were almost directly opposite to those 
which prevailed in the corresponding 
period of 1920. The lack of sheet de- 
mand which commenced in September, 
1920 carried over for almost a year, 
or until the latter part of August, 
1921, except for occasional spurts of 
activity. Then ensued a partial re- 
vival which did not gain much head- 
way due to conflicting prices, and on 
Nov. 25 the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. announced its prices for the 


to 


for 


first quarter of 1922, namely 2.25c, 
3.00c and 4.00c, base Pittsburgh, on 


blue annealed, black and galvanized 
sheets, respectively. 
The forepart of 1920 witnessed a 


product available. The beginning of 
the year found independent makers and 
the leading interest on the same basis 
as regards price, namely the industrial 


board levels of March, 1919 which the 


American company had maintained 
all the previous year and to which 
the independents receded in Decem- 
ber, 1920, namely 3.55c, 4.35c and 
5.70c, base Pittsburgh, on blue an- 
nealed, black and galvanized respec- 
tively. The prevailing prices at the 


end of 1921, therefore, represented de- 
clines of $26, $27 and $34 per ton, 
respectively. 

The year was not far advanced until 
a failing demand brought about con- 
céssions in fact, the middle of Janu- 
ary the first cut on a round 
tonnage of blue annealed sheets pur- 
chased by an oil interest at $3 per 
ton under the market, or at 3.40c, base. 
Concessions constantly were available 
on blue annealed sheets, particularly 
on the heavier gages, due to competi- 
tion from plate mill operators using 
the base price on plates. 

Practically all year a buyers’ mar- 
ket prevailed on all grades of sheets, 


saw 





an outlet for large tonnages of sheets keen demand for sheets accompanied since the issuance of a tonnage in- 
for metal lath, etc, since this year by a scarcity of product. This past quiry at any time seemed to be the 
undoubtedly more buildings will be year witnessed the reverse with cur- signal for many makers to cut under 
erected than was the case in 1921. tailed demand and an abundance of the prevailing market figures. One 
Average Monthly Sheet Prices, 1913-1921 
Cents per pound, Pittsburgh 
No. 28 BLACK SHEETS 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec. 

er EA Se 4.35 4.20 3.90 3.90 4.00 3.90 3.35 3.05 2.80 3.00 2.95 3.00 

| MEAGRE ee 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.05 4.47 

a a d0% chad da Ob 0-0 4.70 4.70 4.60 4.35 4.35 4.30 4.30 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 

ES RO b.winwie¥s ¥.60 0 5.00 * 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 

DP iathsbecdueses's 4.55 4.55 5.05 5.75 7.00 8.15 9.00 9.00 8.75 7.75 5.30 5.00 

Dita Cis Seccee's 2.55 2.60 2.75 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.75 2.85 3.20 3.65 4.50 

Sad tidsieiss vps niae 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.85 1.90 2.05 2.20 2.50 

pes eae 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.80 

PE a ba Ans dnike whe 2.30 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.90 

No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 

GAS wos ace wwiks 3.55 3.35 3.05 2.95 3.10 3.00 2.55 2.40 2.30 2.50 2.40 2.25 

RCE vanes o9.dh cea’ 4.05 5.50 5.50 4.85 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.95 3.65 

NS ae FPP ee 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.55 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 

Ss th d'ne's 0,cgith euhi¥ 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 

MGs thus os rakamee te 4.15 4.40 4.70 5.35 6.65 7.55 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.85 4.60 4.25 

SDs othe ah vind sos. 2.45 2.60 2.85 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.90 3.15 3.30 4.00 

DRG Ulin <sodéseated 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.85 2.25 

EO ree 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 

Di hey aadscsseens 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.45 1.40 

No. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 

Di biaiks swe ne) < gre 5.70 5.50 5.05 4.90 5.00 4.90 4.35 4.05 3.80 4.00 3.95 4.00 

DAS Gh abs go Unc dace 6.35 7.00 7.25 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.35 5.85 

SEE 4 dit vited Staibb 0 alt 6-0 6.05 6.05 5.95 5.70 5.70 5.65 5.65 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 

ih divs s dae.e oveb ae 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 

MS Ua vik ovdaueetne 6.55 6.50 6.70 7.55 8.80 9.95 10.25 10.25 9.70 8.80 6.50 6.25 

in St ib baths agate 4.75 4.75 4.80 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.35 4.25 4.20 4.45 5.05 6.25 

BD So kab nn eeadvies« 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.30 3.40 4.45 4.55 3.95 3.65 3.50 3.90 4.75 

re 2.85 2.95 2.95 2.90 2.80 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.80 

DN thie Caabs c0.cebiece 3.45 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.25 3.15 3.05 2.95 2.85 
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fact stands out in connection with 
price declines and advances in 1921 
in contrast to declines or advances in 
other years, and that is that with few 
exceptions either declines or advances 


were on the basis of $5 per ton, 
whereas formerly 50 cents, or at the 
most $1, represented the usual price 


change. By the middle of February, 
$4 and $5 per ton concessions were 
available. An effort was made to 
withdraw low quotations the latter 
part of March but early in April it 
became evident that even 3.00c, 4.00c 
and 5.00c were of line and short- 
ly thereafter 2.75c, 3.75c and 4.75c, re- 
spectively, on annealed, black 
and galvanized sheets became general. 
On Steel 
Co. announced a reduction of #4 per 
ton on blue annealed and $5 per ton 
on black and galvanized. Shortly there- 
after the Steel corporation 
prices accordingly. Then occurred cutting 


Welded Pipe 


UBJECTED to fewer interruptions 
in demand, welded-steel pipe re- 
mained comparatively steady dur- 
ing 1921, and in this respect stands 
out in contrast to other steel products 
Tonnages moved’ were not commensur- 


out 


blue 


July 5 the Bethlehem 


revised its 
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on stock sheets and some makers 
mitted certain customers to order 
duction sheets at lower prices, as much 
as $5 or $10 under the leading interest’s 
prices of 2.65c, 3.50c and 4.50c. The latter 
did not again change its prices until late 


2.25c, 2.75¢ and 3.75c 


per- 
pro- 


in August when 


became its minimum figures in com- 
petition to enable it to hold its cus- 
tomers. On Sept. 15 some of th@ in- 
dependents increased these prices by 


$5 per ton. The leading interest, with 


some large independents, waited about 


a week to see if the higher prices 
would be maintained, when they again 
inaugurated the 2.50c, 3.00c and 4.00c 
levels 

One promiment valley -producer an- 
nounced that on Oct. 15 another $5 
advance would be brought about on 
black and galvanized which had the 
effect of driving in some tonnage to 
mill books at the Sept. 15 levels. Blue 
annealed remained at 2.50c but black 


85 
and galvanized went to 3.25¢ and 
4.25c, respectively. This practically 
froze up the demand since a dearth 


of buying immediately became notice- 
Makers were not a unit in con- 
with the Oct. 15 advance and 
too many lower priced sheets were on 
the market for the 3.25c and 
prices to remain long. The market 
lost stability. Concessions soon 
made by the interests who had 
been so aggressive in inaugurating in- 
creased prices, naming prices even that 
were $5 below the prices of Sept. 15. 


able. 
nection 


4.25c¢ 


again 
were 


Operations were more or less spas- 
modic all year. At its start the Amer- 


ican company had 95 per cent of its 
sheet mills engaged, while indepen- 
dents were on a 25 or 35 per cent 
basis. While most of the improvement 
in sheet output was noted in the third 
quarter, a spurt was experienced in 


June when sheet producers started build: 


ing up stocks 


Demand Sustained in 1921 


shipments and at 
times small compared 
with some orders of recent years that 
frequently did not consider 
they had a market at all. While 
welded pipe could not escape the ef- 


ate with normal 


sales were so 


makers 





Changes in Discounts of Standard Steel Pipe 


Date 
_ , 1910 to Oct. 1, 1910 
t. , 1910 to Oct. 2, 1911 
Oct. 2, 1911 to Dec. 1, 1911 
Dec. 1, 1911 to Dec. 15, 1911 
Dec. 15, 1911 to Jan. 1, 1912 
an. 1, 1912 to July 1, 1912 
uly 1, 1912 to July 24, 1912 
uly 24, 1912 to Sept. 10, 1912 
pt. 10, 1912 to Jan. 1, 1913. 
Jan. 1, 1913 to Apr. 12, 1913 
Apr. 12, 1913 to May 27, 1913 
ay 27, 1913 to Aug. 8, 1913 
Aug. 8, 1913 to Oct. 27, 1913 
Oct. 27, 1913 to Feb. 2, 1914 
Feb. 2, 1914 to Apr. 20, 1914 
Apr. 20, 1914 to Nov. 2, 1914 
Nov. 2, 1914 to Feb. 11, 1915 
Feb. 11, 1915 to May 1, 1915 
May 1, 1915to June 1, 1915 
une 1, 1915 to June 17, 1915 
une 17, 1915 to Aug. 15, 1915 
Aug. 15, 1915 to Nov. 1, 1915 
Nov. 1, 1915to Jan. 4, 1916. 
an. 4, 1916 to Jan. 20, 191%. 
an. 20, 1916 to Feb. 15, 1916 
eb. 15, 1916 to Feb. 29, 1916 
Feb. 29, 1916 to Mar. 15, 1916 
Mar. 15, 1916 to Mar. 29, 1916. 
Mar. 29, 1916 to Apr. 21, 1916. 
Apr. 21, 1916 to {uly 24, 1916... 
July 24, 1916 to Sept. 7, 1916... 
ept. 7, 1916 to Nov. 1, 1916. 
Nov. 1, 1916 to Nov. 15, 1916 
Nov. 15, 1916 to Dec. 4, 1916 
Dec. 4, 1916 to Dec. 30, 1916 
Dec. 30, 1916 to Feb. 14, 1917... 
Feb. 14, 1917 to Mar. 5, 1917...... 
a eee ee 9 eee 
Apr. 2, 1917 to Nov. 6, 1917 
Nov. 6, 1917 to 122. ~~ Ee 
wes. 7. > "Ss. . eee 
Mar. 21, 1919 to Apr. 13, 1921..... 
Apr. 13, 1921 to du “2-5 ape 
{uly 7, 1921 to Sept. 16, 1921.......... ; 
pt. 16, 1921 to Dec. 15, 1921.............. 
Se By Se Sey reed , 
® Level adopted by independent cc mpanies Dec. 31, 1920 


Sizes Butt Weld 
in Basing Discount 

inches Black Galv 

% t0 6 78 68 
to 3 80 70 

2 to 3 81 74 

2 to 3 83 7¢ 

2 to 3 83 76 

2 to 3 82 75 

2to 3 82 75 

2 to 3 81 74 

2 to 3. 80 72 
to 3 80 71% 


ee EEE EEE KEELE EEE EERE ERE EEE, 
sss 
~~~ 
Yann 
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curtailed steel demand, it 
that mill operations 
were better perhaps than were those 
of any other finished line. 


fects of a 


is safe to say 


Practically 100 per cent operations 
were maintained throughout the first 
quarter but in April they were cur- 
tailed about 25 per cent. In May 


some producers dropped to 40 per cent 
while later in the second or at -the 
beginning of the third quarter some 
got as low as 25 per cent. Third 
quarter operations were more or less 
spasmodic and real improvement did 
not come until October and November, 
when the general average increased to 
about 70 per cent. Operations were 
slightly better as the year closed. 

Last year commenced with inde- 
pendent producers adopting the March 
2) 1919 discounts, or industrial 
board prices, which had been main- 
tained by the National Tube Co. all 
dvring 1920. New cards were issued 
on April 13, July 7, and Sept. 21, all 
representing declines. The April 13 
card increased classifications slightly, 
maintained the same discounts on some 
sizes and reduced prices on some 
grades $4 to $12 per ton. On April 
8 a western maker had announced a 
reduction of $10 per ton but later 
brought its prices into line with the 
leading interest and other independent 
makers, and on April 13 all cards 
were alike. The July 7 card reduced 
prices further by $2 to $6 per ton while 
the last card issued, namely that of 
Sept. 16, registered further declines 
of $8 to $10 per ton. 





. Metals Recover from 1921 Loss 


After Year of Depression in Prices, Output and Consumption, Copper and Zinc Turn 
Rapidly Toward Normal—Sales Cover Tremendous War Surplus— 
Lead Has Fair Year—Tin Jumps with Exchange 


RADUAL recovery from the 

worst depression in their his- 

tory is the record of most of the 
important nonferrous metals in 1921. 
In the autumn of 1920, the busi- 
ness slump began to involve the metal 
industries; by January, 1921, the de- 
pression was general. Producers and 
consumers of copper, zinc, tin, lead 
and other metals had large stocks in 
various forms. Prices declined to sacri- 
fice levels and mines, smelters and mills 
began to close. 

Thus, gradually, the statistical posi- 
tions of various metals began to im- 
prove. By August, expanding general 
business facilitated this statistical cor- 
rection. Large tonnages of copper and 
zinc contained in war scrap were ab- 
sorbed during the year, in addition to 
much of the surplus stocks of new 
metals. 

The copper situation was most acute 
early in 1921. Producers started the 
year with more than a billion pounds 
of copper above ground, in addition 
to the stocks of copper and scrap held 
by consumers. Their mines were 
producing at a rate of more than 100,- 


000,000 pounds monthly and _ stocks 
were on the increase. Through the 
Copper Export association the pro- 


ducers arranged a loan from banks of 
$40,000,000 giving as collateral 400,- 
000,000 pounds of copper. 

This relieved the situation only tem- 
porarily. Then production was _ cur- 
tailed drastically. Practically all the im- 
portant copper mining properties in 
this country were closed. Production 
was cut to about 20,000,000 pounds in 
this country from above 100,000,000 
pounds monthly. South American out- 
put was curtailed. 

The statistical situation was so im- 


proved by December that resumption 
by some mines early in the year was 
expected, to avert a possible runaway 
market. The course of the market for 
electrolytic copper during the year 
followed closely the trend of the statis- 
tical position. In August, when the 
corner turned, copper sold a shade 
below 11.37%c, delivered Connecticut 
valley, which excepting for a brief 
period in 1914, was the lowest price 
in this country since 1902. From that 
time forward the market improved, 
until by December the price was close 
to 14c, for January delivery. Germany 
was this country’s best foreign copper 
customer taking 184,739,354 pounds the 
first 10 months out of total exports of 
468,215,221, despite the demoralization 
of German exchange. 

The zinc situation closely resembled 
the copper market. As the year began 
stocks of slab zinc amounted nearly 
to 70,000 tons and these were gradually 
augmented until by Aug. 1 stocks 
were over 90,000 tons. Meanwhile smel- 
ter production had been steadily cut, 
until the reduction overtook the de- 
crease in consumption and by Dec. 1 
stocks had been reduced to 67,049 
tons, nearly 25,000 tons decrease in 
three months. The industry had been 
geared to produce enough for domes- 
tic requirements and to export some 
100,000 tons annually. In 1920 exports 
of slabs and rolled zinc were 114,000 
net tons. The 1920 break in sterling 
exchange cut off the export trade and 
in the first 10 months of 1921 total 
exports were about 3400 tons. Prices 
declined during the year to 4.10c, East 
St. Louis, the lowest price, with the 
exception of a short period in 1907, 
since 1902 and comparing with a 
20-year average of about 6.75c. The 





Jan. 


Tin, spot, Straits 
ew York..... 





Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1921 
Prompt, wholesale lots, cents per pound 
Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. 


35.99 32.17 28.72 30.32 32.50 29.46 27.59 26.30 26.67 27.73 28.99 32.00 


Electrolytic cop- 

per delivered.. 13.15 13.00 12.43 12.77 13.05 13.01 12.56 11.91 12.21 12.95 13.31 13.80 
Lead, New York, 

outside ...... 4.91 4.49 4.24 4.50 5.01 4.48 4.46 4.38 4.61 4.71 4.69 4.70 
Zinc, prime west- 

ern, New York 5.43 4.93 4.73 4.74 4.86 4.43 4.26 4.18 4.24 4.60 4.68 4.85 
Aluminum, out- 

side 98-99..... 22.72 25.10 23.27 24.20 24.15 22.37 22.18 21.15 19.80 18.30 17.50 17.50 
Antimony, spot. 5.21 5.23 5.21 5.16 5.30 5.05 4.69 4.52 4.51 4.89 4.62 4.50 


Aluminum, by domestic producer, cut during year from 28.50c to 20c, ingot 99 per 
cent, with 98-99 per cent now 19c to 19.20c. St. ; 
under New York. A. S. & R. average usually nearly same as outside New York. 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Sept. 
to 19th 


Louis lead outside to 1/3 cent 
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miproved demand for galvanized sheets 
began to be felt by the sheet steel mills 
by August, 1920. 

The lead industry operated at a re- 
latively better rate than other metal 
industries, due principally to the good 
paint ‘business. Lead production was 
maintained at the rate of 60 per cent 
of normal and prices were fairly stable 
throughout most of the year. Early in 
1921, lead consumption in Europe be- 
ing flat, large exports from there and 
Mexico, aggregating over 55,000 tons, 
were made to the United States. This 
supply was absorbed here and as later 
in the year European consumption be- 
gan to revive, European lead supplies 
were insufficient. London prices rose 
and that market became much more 
attractive to Mexican lead than the 
American market, causing a firm sit- 
vation here. In December lead was 
held at 4.70c, New York, by the lead- 
ing interest, with outside sellers, ask- 
ing 4.80c, for brands used by pigment 
makers. European ‘buyers were ex- 
pected in the New York market. 

The tin industry of the world was 
demoralized throughout most of the 
year, consumers having large stocks, 
especially the large tin plate mills in 
this country. Prices gradually, 
from 34.00c as the year opened to 
25.00c by mid-year, which was the 
lowest price in nearly 20 years. Gradual- 
ly world production was curtailed, 
Bolivian and Chinese output being 
checked by the low London market. 

The aluminum market was extremely 
quiet most of the due to the 
slump in the automobile industry, 
which is estimated to use 60 per cent 
of the output of this metal. The lead- 
ing interest quoted 32.75c on 98 to 
99 per cent virgin ingot as the year be- 
gan, but in the last half year made two 
reductions of 5.00c to 6.00c each, bring- 
ing its price to 19.00c on this grade, 
almost in line with quotations on 
foreign brands. 

Merging of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining and American Brass companies, 
which it appeared would be effected, 
was one of the outstanding features 
of the year in metals, for this is the 
first time that the industry has had 
a completely integrated concern on a 
scale large enough to mean anything. 
One organization now will carry 
through from the mineral in the mine 
to finished factory products. 


sagged 


year, 














Scrap Market Erratic in 1921 


Price Trend Generally Downward as Dealers Patiently Wait for Upward Turn—Consumers 
Take Little but Yards Pile Tonnages on Speculation—Considerable Distress 
Tonnage Absorbed—Production Also at Lower Rate 


course of the iron and steel scrap 
market during 1921. Liquidated 
in 1920 to a far greater degree than other 
departments of iron and steel, the scrap 
market started the year ready for action 
and throughout the year it was in a 
waiting attitude, hopeful, expectant, re- 
acting to the slightest encouragement 
and possessed of a buoyancy seeming- 
ly little justified by the conditions. 
Always sensitive to conditions before 
they affect other commodities, scrap has 
been swayed by a multitude of considera- 
tions which seemed to promise a change, 
for the most part disappointing. Yet, 
until the end of the year the expectation 
of better things was a constant will o’ 
the wisp that eluded the grasp. 


© ONTRADICTIONS marked the 


Market Scraped Bottom 


Unlike the almost steadily downward 
course of new material, scrap presents 
a quotation curve made up of a decline 


and partial recovery. While mill and 
furnace products had only started on 
their liquidation during the preceding 


year, scrap had gone far by the begin- 
ning of 1921 and was the cheapest 
material in the industry. However, lack 
of demand further whittled the general 
level down $3 to $8 per ton, an average 
of close to $5 per ton, the low point 


the end of the year there was a gradual 
recovery of much of this decline in 
almost all grades. 

That this market was scraping bottom 
most of the time was proved by its 
instant rebound whenever anything like 
a buying movement appeared. This was 
repeated again and again and each time 
it seemed perhaps the turning point had 
been reached. Always there was a re- 
action, though not always to the former 
level. 

That dealers had an abiding faith in 
the approach of active buying at all times 
was evident through the year. It pro- 
duced some peculiar contradictions. The 
most noticeable was in the third quarter 
when dealers paid higher 
price than ruled in the market, the buy- 
ing price being higher than the selling. 
Such tonnages were applied in some 
cases on old contracts which allowed a 
profit but in others dealers relied on the 
delivery being deferred enough to bring 


railroads a 


the cars to hand after the expected 
advance. When the latter did not ma- 
terialize, losses were met by those not 


Much of this 


prevalent 


able to take it into yards. 


sort of speculation was and 


considerable losses resulted. 
Consumers who were in close touch 
with the situation had standing offers 


for tonnages of certain grades at prices 


level and absorbed much of this distress 
tonnage, obtaining their supply always 
under the market. At the low point 
scrap was cheaper than iron ore and 
it seemed a profitable investment to ab- 
sorb tonnages as they were offered, 
especially for mills, which needed to handle 
them only once. For yards where they 
must be unloaded and later reloaded for 
shipment, this was not as economical, 
but large stocks were accumulated in 
this way and are being held for, the 
better levels the dealers still believe are 
in store. 


Consumers Not Interested 


the unusual features was a 
period just before midyear when dealers 
found an unprecedented condition in 
which consumers could not be interested 
in scrap at any price. Cheapness seemed 
to be no temptation. For a time bor- 
ings and turnings scarcely could be 
moved because handling and transporta- 
tion charges totaled more than the value 
of the material itself. 

With all lines of industry operating at 
point, much less industrial scrap 
was produced than usual, partly balanc- 
ing the demand. 
But railroads did much work in repair- 
ing rolling stock and rehabilitating their 
tracks and this produced a fairly large 


Among 


a low 


lowered consumptive 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































being reached in July. From then to always somewhat under the general tonnage, more than consumers could 
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SHADED PORTION SHOWS PERIOD OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 








absorb, This was a load on the mar- 
ket and assisted in depressing prices. 
Of scrap stored in yards early in the year 
little was moved as its owners could 
not realize its cost and handling charges 
and are awaiting the better market they 
believe is just ahead. The tonnage thus 
held is considerable, but apparently is 
not a burden on the market and with 
resumption of activities by consumers it 
is believed it will be absorbed before 
the scrap from new industrial opera- 
tions begins to come out in volume. 
With higher freight charges than 
formerly the movement of scrap to con- 
suming centers has been made more 
difficult, as costs are much greater and 
freedom of movement is hampered. 
The year in retrospect seems to have 
been a succession of artificial conditions, 
where speculative buying by dealers has 
been succeeded by periods of depression, 
with a constant optimism never realized 
and a movement cf scrap only a frac- 
tion of that usually handled. Yet at 
the end of the year the industry seems 
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in good condition and ready for the 
better things which must come when 
the present improvement in general busi- 
ness has gained momentum. To the pros- 
perous years preceding the lean period 
is attributed the ability of dealers to 
weather the trying months of 1921. The 
real story of the market is found in 
the tabulated quotations on various grades 
at several principal market centers. 

The average monthly prices on heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
eastern Pennsylvania during 1921 were 
as follows: 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Pittsburgh Chicago East Pa. 


geez adam ibe 15.00 15.15 15.30 
ebruary ...... 15.30 15.25 14.00 
OS eer 13.80 12.55 13.00 
nt wovnhaen hs 12.35 11.25 11.80 
A TS 13.35 11.50 11.50 
RL Wiehe 4.648 pa 12.60 11.10 11.70 
 Genebeewme's 12.00 10.30 11.06 
August ..4...5- 12.65 10.60 11.50 
September ..... 13.20 11.25 11.50 
October ........ 14.00 12.50 11.90 
November ..... 14.25 12.35 12.20 
December ...... 14.25 11.00 12.00 


The average monthly prices on No. 1 
cast scrap at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
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eastern Pennsylvania during 1921 were 
as follows: 


NO. 1 RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Pittsburgh Chicago East Pa 


speeety Cevc cect 16.00 15.50 20.00 
‘ebruary ....... 16.00 16.00 20.00 
Se webs Gae as 16.00 13.70 18.20 
GR: 13.25 12.00 15.50 
ASSES 0 60s'e 12.00 12.00 15.00 
jun Saas é'o.6 tt a 12.00 10.80 15 00 
eee 11.00 10.00 14.25 
p = ae 10.00 11.55 14.00 
September ..... 11.20 12.95 14.26 
ee Were 13.00 14.60 15.40 
November ...... 12.80 13.90 16.00 
December ...... 12.25 12.00 15.75 


The average monthly prices on No. 1 
railroad wrought at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania during 1921 
were as follows: 


NO. 1 CAST 
Pittsburgh Chicago East Pa 
January ........ 24.00 20.35 24.15 
February ...... 23.35 21.15 23.35 
, -¢heb cana. 18.10 20.50 
OG (Se cue Ces 18.25 15.25 18.15 
IS 6 a ihe Dare oe 17.50 15.85 17.90 
TD ed sies cet sed 16.00 14.90 17.50 
| SE ee 15.00 13.75 17.50 
. denceana 14.90 13.95 16.50 
September ..... 16.50 14.50 16.50 
dice oi) db 17.50 15.25 17.50 
November ..... 17.50 15.50 18.00 
December ...... 16.25 14.00 17.50 


Demand for Refractories Follows Steel 


EPENDENT on the iron and 

steel industry for its chief de- 

mand, conditions in the refrac- 
tories industry in 1921 could not do 
otherwise than reflect the general 
quietness which prevailed in that field. 
Because users maintained low stocks, 
the refractories industry responded to 
any slight change in iron and steel 
circles for better or for worse more 
readily than in other years. Most 
sales during the year were of rela- 
tively small lots and practically all were 
for immediate use; orders often were 
accompanied by instructions to rush 
shipment, particularly in the latter 
part of the year when September and 
October brought some betterment in 
iron and steel operations. 

Silica brick production in January 
was at the rate of 40 per cent, or 
approximately 10,800,000 brick. This 
had sunk to 7 per cent in July when 
a little less than 2,000,000 brick were 
made, since which time a slight in- 
crease has beer maintained. At the 
end of November approximately 17 per 
cent, or 4,500,000 brick were being pro- 
duced. In January silica brick was be- 
ing shipped at the rate of about 30 
per cent of capacity, or slightly more 
than 8,000,000 brick, and since June 
when 9 per cent or slightly under 
2,500,000 brick were being shipped, the 
trend has been steadily upward until 
19 per cent, or a trifle more than 
5,000,000 brick were going out monthly 
in November. Stocks on hand when 


1921 started amounted to approxi- 
mately 135 per cent of capacity or 
37,000,000 brick and while the high 
point was reached in Maroh when 165 
per cent of capacity was stocked with 
slightly less than 45,000,000 brick, this 
had been decreased by November to 
152 per cent or about 41,000,000 brick. 
From January to September the drop 
in unfilled orders was unchecked. The 
year started with 76 per cent of ca- 
pacity represented, or about 21,000,000 
brick, but at the end of the ninth 
month the low point in orders on hand 
was reached when only 30 per cent, 
or 8,279,000 brick were represented in 
unfilled orders. A slight upward turn 
came in October and at the end of 
November the unfilled orders stood at 
33 per cent, or somewhat more than 
9,000,000 brick. All figures are in 
equivalents of the 9-inch base size. 


Output of fire clay brick commencing 
in January at the rate of 67 per cent 
of capacity, or 53,000,000 brick, fell 
to about 52 per cent in February, 
rose a trifle in March, going to about 
33 per cent in April and May. The 
low point was reached in July, namely 
27 per cent, or 23,000,000 brick, which 
was followed by an increase in August 
to 35 per cent. November ended with 
about 40 per cent of capacity engaged, 
or about 37,700,000 brick. Shipments, 
after declining from 55 per cent in 
January was 44,000,000 brick to 27 per 
cent in June and July or 22,000,000 
brick have shown a consistent trend 


upward to 40 per cent at the end of 
October although November saw a 
slight falling off of about 4 per cent, 
or 29,000,000 brick. Stocks estimated 
at 146 per cent of the average monthly 
producing capacity of six normal 
months, or about 117,000,000 brick, at 
the year’s start, increased to around 
180 per cent at the close, or approxi- 
mately 142,000,000 brick. Unfilled or- 
ders on the other hand have steadily 
decreased during the 11 months start- 
ing at 87 per cent or 69,000,000 brick 
and reaching finally 32 per cent, or 
about 25,000,000 brick. 

By successive declines of $1 to $5 
per thousand, prices moved steadily 
downward. Decreases often were in- 
augurated by producers without com- 
pensating reductions in their produc- 
tion costs. Pennsylvania fire clay 
started the year with $45 to $55 being 
quoted on the No. 1 grade and $35 
to $45 on the No. 2. By December 
this had been decreased to $32 to $37 
and $28 to $32, respectively. Penn- 
sylvania silica brick, quoted early in 
January at $50 to $55, reached $28 
to $30 by the end of the year. Like 
reductions were made in other dis- 
tricts. Several declines of $2 to $10 
per net ton were made on magnesite 
and chrome brick; the former, held at 
$100 early in January, had reached 
$52 to $55 at the year’s end, while 
chrome, quoted at $80 to $90 at the 
commencement of the 12-month period, 
was being quoted at $43 to $45. 
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E I d Steel Pri in 1921 
- 
British Prices in Pounds Sterling—Per Gross Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets soft steel................ £15.10.0 14. 0.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 11.10 0 10. 0.0 8.10.0 7.10.0 7. 0.0 6.15.0 6.15.0 oa 
SL Gorin bic So's pe bac eee 16. 0.0 14.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 11.10.0 10. 0.0 8.10.0 7.10.0 7.0.0 7. 0.0 7. 0.0 
iin. coetewene 22. 0.0 16.15.0 16.15.0 15.10.0 15.10.0 15.10.0 15.10.0 13. 5.0 12.10.0 12. 0.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Steel bars, England, %to3inch. 21. 0.0 17. 0.0 16. 0.0 15. 0.0 13.10.0 13. 0.0 12.17.46 12.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 
Ship plates, England............ 22. 0.0 21.10.0 21. 0.0 19. 0.0 19. 0.0 19. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 
ship plates, Scotland............ 2. 0.0 22. 0.0 21. 0.0 19. 0.0 19. 0.0 19. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 12. 0.0 9.10.0 
Beams, England................ 22. 0.0 21. 0.0 19. 0.0 17.10.0 17.10.0 17.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 13.10.0 13.10.0 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 
ae eee 22. 0.0 21. 0.0 21. 0.0 17.10.0 17.10.0 17.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 13.10.0 13.10.0 12. 0.0 10. 0.0 
Shoot, black, 24 gage........... 25. 0.0 23. 0.0 23. 0.0 21. 0.0 21. 0.0 18.10.0 18. 0.0 17.10.0 17. 0.0 14. 0.0 13. 0.0 12 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized.............. 29. 0.0 25. 0.0 24.10.0 24. 0.0 22. 0.0 22. 0.0 23. 0.0 22.10.0 21. 0.0 18.10.0 18. 0.0 17. 0.0 
Rails, 60 pounds and over.. 25. 0.0 21. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 9. 0.0 9. 0.0 
Tinplates, base box, 108 pounds. . 1.14.0 1.12.0 1.6.0 1.6.0 1. 8.0 1.6.0 1.5.0 1.5.0 1. 3.6 1.1.0 1.1.6 1. 1.0 
arr 26.15.0 23. 0.0 20. 0.0 18.10.0 17. 0.0 16.10.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 13. 0.0 12. 5.0 
PIG IRON 
= 998 East an mixed num- 
dA boda be cbedbecde'ceueves 12. 0.011. 0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 7.15.0 7. 0.0 6.10.0 5.18.6 5.10.0 
Mometiee, West Coast mixed num- i 
DIT Wiel nae cel chGevessee 3.10.0 12.0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.9 8.0.0 8.0.0 7.10.0 6.10.0 5.18.6 5.18.6 
Middlesbrough BD hab ide he 00 11. 5.0 9.0.0 7.0.0 6.0.0 6.0.0 6.0.0 6.0.0 6.0.0 5.17.6 5.17.6 5.10.0 5.10.0 
Middlesbrough, No. 3........... 10.15.0 9.15.0 7.10.0 6. 0.0 6.10.0 6.15.0 7. 0.0 6.17.6 6.15.0 6.0.0 5.10.0 5. 0.0 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester and 
I a ain n dot wis be 13. 0.0 11.10.0 9. 0.0 7.15.0 8.0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 8.15.0 7.10.0 6.0.0 5. 2.6 4.17.6 
No. 3 Foundry, Northampton.... 12. 0.0 11. 0.0 8.10.0 7. 5.0 7. 5.0 * * * 6.10.0 5.12.6 5.2.6 4.17.6 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire. .... 13. 7.6 11.10.0 9. 0.0 8.10.0 7.10.0 * 8.10.0 8. 5.0 7.10.0 7. 0.0 5.15.0 5. 0.0 
No. 3, Scotch foundry........... 13.10.0 11.10.0 9. 0.0 8. 7.6 8. 5.0 8.12.6 9. 0.0 8.17.6 8.7.6 8. 5.0 6. 7.6 6. 0.0 
Ferromanganese, 76-80 per cent... 32. 0.0 28. 0.0 22.10.0 22.10.0 20. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 16. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 ; 
COKE 
Furnace, Yorkshire.............. aoe. Gee ae eee 2. Se 8. 3H 2. 5.86 3. 0.8 1.9.0 1: 2.6 3. 2.6 8.06.0 1. 0.0 ; 
Foundry, Yorksbire............. 4.5.0 3.7.6 3.0.0 3.0.0 3.0.0 3.0.0 4.10.0 2. 5.0 1.10.0 1.10.0 10.0 10.0 
* No quotations: stocks sold out account of coal strike 
German Prices in Marks—Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec. ) 
PIG IRON | 
No. 3 Foundry. .... 1659 1659 1509 1509 1484 1484 1484 1484 1484 1484 2124 3250 : 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
In Libeils bat d0ucés.e od 6-0 1770 1770 1770 1770 1350 1350 1250 1400 1770 2000 3300 3900 i 
Raa Se iwi 1995 1995 1995 1995 1500 1500 1425 1550 2725 #700 4000 
FINISHED STEEL 
VM RE aie Fr : 2440 2440 2440 2440 1750 1800 1900 2000 2600 3200 4500 7200 
Sup Plates.. peWedadectsnec 3090 3090 2700 3090 1800 1750 1700 1850 2100 2800 5600 6000 
Thin plates. . TOSSA 7 ant 3360 3360 3360 3360 1900 1800 1800 1875 2700 3500 5900 7000 
EE MME. cas ccsccecce , 3475 3475 3475 3475 2000 1900 1800 2400 3200 4000 6300 12000 
in SR. 4. ab Sy'e'¥6a © gaetlte « 2720 2500 2300 2300 1700 1800 1800 2200 2700 3500 4900 6500 
Bands and Strips. Hp ely - 3350 3350 2930 2930 2300 2300 2000 2300 3300 4500 5000 9850 
Wire Nails........... 4100 4100 3680 3680 2700 2700 4500 r 
FUEL 
Furnace Coke................ 289 289 289 331 331 331 331 331 70 70 370 500 
Rute Ges Coal............... 198 198 198 227 227 227 227 227 254 2 254 350 
French Prices in Francs—Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb March ya Ma June July Au Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Hematite iron, Lorraine. 645 625 575 35 53 45 425 42 400 400 400 400 
sauder. Pouawy. Ne No. 3 sand-cast 400 347 347 255 230 240 195 195 180 165 175 175 
Billets. , ‘ 745 74 600 550 $50 420 320 300 280 315 340 360 
IE. « 5065400 b0 ¢acbap> 1150 1150 1050 850 700 630 625 625 625 655 660 660 
ee Pe ee pA oe 750 750 550 475 420 480 475 475 475 475 
Merchant bears........ ‘Pan 900 900 750 750 550 450 380 380 360 420 440 440 
Furnace Coke...... (etal iz. 135 135 135 110 110 110 110 110 100 100 100 100 
Belgian Prices in Francs—Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb March Arril May June July Ang. Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
Basic ong: ge pig iren.... 385 300 280 295 260 230 190 16 195 205 22 225 ; 
Foundry og Belgian.. , 400 325 300 290 280 235 200 200 225 235 235 240 
Foundry No. 3, Luxemburg. a 450 400 340 300 290 225 180 140 205 200 200 225 
MEMES UCC dab be Fis atss- 515 415 395 335 340 320 320 265 330 365 385 385 Z 
— asesad cobhesd sess coveci 800 800 625 610 605 525 460 480 480 480 450 500 
ce dah bo ots ie 6 o i eh 650 555 475 465 460 420 390 370 410 425 435 435 
Meschast bars.. as onde « 625 €00 475 450 440 400 390 390 410 430 445 450 
«i> 
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New Year Brings Hope to Europe 


Prices Tend Toward Business Basis—Transportation Chaos Ended—Coal Shortage 
Eliminated—Labor in a Better Mood—Germany and Austria Still Inflating— 
Russia Slowly Awakening 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager of The Iron Trade Review 


IEWED broadly, European iron and steel 

seems to have come through the critical con- 

ditions of 1921 in better shape than might 
have been expected considering the utter chaos 
which existed everywhere except in Great Britain 
and the neutral countries at the close of the war. 
There have been relatively few financial failures, 
and business is more active than in midsummer. 
Although there are many rough spots to be traveled 
in 1922, European iron and steel producers in gen- 
eral are able to view the future with confidence. It 
is three years since Europe shifted her energies 
from destruction to construction, and in that time 
a large amount of solid work has been done the 
beneficial effects of which should become increas- 
ingly evident as times goes on. In the United 
States it still seems to be the fashion in some 
quarters to adopt the “view with alarm” attitude 
toward European business conditions. This atti- 
tude does not seem to be wholly justified. 

From the Atlantic ocean to the Russian border, 
the transportation chaos of early 1920 has been 
eradicated and both freight and passengers now 
move with reasonable promptness and precision. 
This is a fundamental factor of great importance. 
Fuel supplies instead of being miserably short are 
adequate. Labor, which was on a rampage in 
1920 that culminated finally in the British coal and 
Belgian steel strikes, is now generally in a much 
more reasonable frame of mind. The daily pro- 
ductive efficiency of the European laborer is about 
50 per cent better than during the post-armistice 
boom period. As the chart at the bottom of this 


page shows prices of iron and steel are tending 
toward equilibrium; the irregularities are much less 
marked than was the case a year ago. Finally as 
reflecting the generally improved situation, in spite 
of the disappointing business returns in the year 
just closed, the gold value of most European cur- 
rencies, except the former Central Empires, in- 
creased in 1921. This movement was led by the 
British pound which gained 20 per cent in gold 
value. French, Belgian and Italian currencies ap- 
preciated in about the same measure, reflecting a 
generally enhanced ability to pay. Europe gained 
in real wealth in 1921. 

So far as the prospects of business development 
are concerned most of the danger signals now dis- 
played will be found flying east of the Rhine. 
Germany is pleading for a moratorium on repara- 
tions and Austrian finance is in chaos. Central 
European business is active but tends to be un- 
healthy; while the western nations have been de- 
flating the defeated countries have gone on inflat- 
ing. Yet Central Europe is the only part of the 
Old World which improved its iron and steel out- 
put over 1920. But even from this standpoint 
Germany leaves something to be desired, since 
her output is considerably below the capacity of 
her mills and furnaces. Due to the reparations 
debt, there is a condition of activity without the 
increase in real wealth usually associated with 
such activity. Further east in Russia the clouds 
are lifting a little. So on the whole Europe has 
reason to look forward to considerably improved busi- 
ness during 1922. 
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— Britain Liquidates for New Start 


Prices, Wages, Costs All Come Down with a Rush—Production and Exports Show 
Heavy Increase since Midyear—High Railroad Rates Preventing 
Progress—Foreign Steel Imports Checked 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 


British Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 


HE year 1921 will long be mem- 

orable for its debacle in prices, 

wages and profits. British in- 
dustry has passed through a severe test- 
ing, reproducing in the industrial sphere 
the tremendous experiences of the war. 
Yet the foundations remain sound, and 
the prevailing confidence is undoubtedly 
based to some extent on the steadiness 
with which unparalleled shocks have 
been endured. It is remarkable that 
financial failures have been fewer than 
in any previous depression, and quite 
insignificant either in number or im- 
portance. Nearly everybody now believes 
that the worst is past. 

The foreign trade statistics which 
are given on the following page _ re- 
quire careful examination and are most 
valuable to enable comparisons to be 
made covering the months succeeding 
the coal strike, showing clearly the 
steady growth in overseas business, and 
in particular, the remarkable recovery 
in the galvanized sheet and tin plate 
trade. A very important change for 
the better is apparent in the coal ex- 
ports which totaled 3,405,972 tons in 
October and are not now far below those 
of 1913, while values are getting very 
close to the business basis, recent deal- 
ings having been at rates being about 
£1 4s ($4.80) per ton. Americans 
will have noticed that the prices of 
British galvanized sheets and tin plate 
have for some time been lower than 
those quoted in the United States. The 
British exchange during the past six 
months has also shown a steady re- 
covery, while many other European ex- 
changes led by the German mark have 
gone down in value, a_ circumstance 
which shows that British credit in the 
world’s estimation is recovering its old 
position, 


Production Slowly Increasing 


There is a steady improvement in pig 
iron production as well as in the out- 
put of steel, while the exclusion of 
foreign steel demonstrates that ‘Brit- 
ish steelmakers have once more appeared 
in the imternational arena on competitive 
terms. Add to this the fact that wages 
as well as the cost of living have fallen 
rapidly, and it will be seen that a con- 
dition of equilibrium is approaching which 
will facilitate a fresh start toward solid 


prosperity throughout the coming year. 

One or two formidable difficulties have 
yet to be overcome before the iron 
and steel trade can say with confidence 
that the jumping-off place from which 
the race is to commence toward the next 
boom, has been reached. The first 
and most important is the adjustment 
of railway rates. Before the war ore 
brought to a Staffordshire furnace from 
Northampton cost 2s 10d per ton. Un- 
til the beginning of November the car- 
riage was 6s 2d. Now it is 5s 3d, but 
still 87 per cent above the prewar fig- 
ure. Limestone is 5s 9d per ton as 
against 3s 4d and still 73 per cent above 
prewar rates. No concession whatever 
has been obtained on the carriage of 
coal and coke, or for the transport of 
pig iron, with the result that in some 
cases freight charges may come to about 
£3 per ton on a’ product which at pres- 
ent market values has to be sold for 
about £5. The railways are now being 
attacked on all sides by iron and steel 
trade organizations, with a view to com- 
pelling a more reasonable attitude, and 
there is no doubt that in their own in- 
terests the railways will shortly make 
drastic reductions in their carriage 
charges. 

Through the National Federation of 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers the in- 
teresting fact is brought out that the 
wages of workers in the iron and steel 
industry were reduced in the first nine 
months of the year by £1 7s 6d ($5.50) 
per week, which is more than the cuts 
sustained by any class of workers. The 
trade is now finding the advantage of its 
wages board and sliding scale system 
which has effected these sweeping 
though necessary reductions, 
any interruption of work, and practically 
without friction in any part of the coun- 
try. Fuel charges it is pointed out, have 
also come down, until in the districts, 
they are only 60 per cent above those of 
prewar. With regard to prices, the fed- 
eration states: 


without 


“That manufacturers are doing all they 
can is shown by the fact that the present 
price of typical iron and steel products 
is considerably less than half the maxi- 
mum price ruling toward the end of 
last year, and in most cases, no more 
than 30 per cent to 60 per cent above 
the average price of 1913.” 


As examples of this, the federation 


92 


quotes the reduction of prices of typical 
products from the maximum as follows: 
Cleveland No. 3 pig iron from,,£11 5s 
to £5 10s; rails from £25 to £9; 
ship plates £24 10s to £10; tin plates 
£3 18s per box to £1 2s; beams from 
£24 to £10; angles from £25 to 
£10. To this list may be added gal- 
vanized sheets, which have fallen from 
£29 to £17 10s during the present year, 
and billets from £15 to £6 15s, while 
furnace coke, which in January was 
£3 5s 9d is now £1. 


Pig Iron Makes Slow Recovery 


The latest statistics of pig iron and 
steel production in October, while in 
some respects they are disquieting, em- 
phasize clearly the conditions essential 
to trade recovery, and taken in con- 
junction with the overseas statistics, are 
helpful to an forecast of 
the future. Pig iron production has 
made a slow recovery from 10,000 tons 
in July, to 235,000 tons in October. Steel 
which at the end of the strike leaped 
at once from 2000 tons in June to 
117,000 in July and progressed to 434,- 
000 in August, came down in October 
to 405,000 tons. 


The slow starting of blast furnaces, 


intelligent 


putting in operation only 82 by the end 
of October, as against 300 in September 
last year emphasizes the need for cheaper 
fuel and lower railway rates. But these 
figures should be taken in connection 
with the records of pig iron imports 
during the autumn, which in September 
exceeded 120,000 tons. 


show an increasing demand for pig iron, 


Those figures 


which English smelters have no doubt 
of their ability to meet very shortly, 
by means of cheaper fuel and lower 
railway rates. It will be observed that 

making 
important 


the exports of pig iron are 
decided progress, and _ this 
trade also may be depended upon to 
show recovery during the coming year. 
The position in regard to steel is 
rather baffling, particularly when the 
remarkable contrast between the various 
districts are taken into account. While 
South Wales in October reached 86 per 
cent of its average monthly production 
last year; Lincolnshire only touched 22 
per cent; Scotland 27 per cent; the 
northeast coast 56 per cent; Sheffield 
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district 43 per cent; and the west coast, 
60 per cent. 


These irregularities are probably with- 
out precedent. But they are explicable 
to students of recent British conditions. 
South Wales, on the one hand, has its 
steel works nearly all in the hands of 
great syndicates, having command of 
every item of raw material, and con- 
trolling every development from the 
miming of the ore to the shipment of 
the finished article. The poor show- 
ing of Scotland with the only 27 per 
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no dess than 80 per cent in one cut, 
the third fairly substantial reduction 
from the large addition to prewar wages. 
Wages are still around 90 per cent above 
1914. Iron ore miners have accepted 
reductions of 7s 6d ($1.50) a day. The 
pacific and reasonable disposition of the 


iron and steel workers naturally in- 
creased their irritation at the long 
period of idleness inflicted upon them 


by the coal strike, for which they were 
in no way responsible. Iron workers 
have also been keen in advocating the 
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billet stocks, which deterioriated enor- 
mously in value at a time when it was 
impossible to lessen those losses by @ 
steady consumption of the material. 
There are engineering and other firms 
still holding quantities of pig iron 
bought before the outbreak of the coal 
strike. A better spirit in labor gen- 
erally, with a greater willingness to work 
and a better recognition of economic 
facts is undoubtedly a most cheering 
circumstance, although it is to be re 
gretted that so many otherwise intelli- 








British Foreign Trade in Iron and Steel 


Exports in Gross Tons for 1921 








4a Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
fk 0 ere ee 20,086 14,015 9,011 11,048 11,074 12,552 10,118 5,092 6,941 9,472 
Blooms, billets, slabs, other than of special 
{ ee REP oh Se Ce OT ee ee 126 85 22 197 219 2 42 209 429 
Tt -- scsembiabeahens eu atawest + Shans ene 17,362 13,642 9,001 10,592 4,851 2,115 2,702 4,074 9,805 10,711 
ee CDG en cheer asdeus bei sdb t deddoontindes 7,348 3,944 4,155 5,399 1,961 1,126 2,082 2,557 3,093 2,949 
PO: Bi CUR. 04 catine 44406¢6h0e cevicens 3,640 2,684 1,354 1,069 825 203 291 901 3,635 2,463 
Plates and sheets not under % inch.......... 26,318 23,060 24,844 13,949 5,607 1,336 2,680 6,174 6,016 7,544 
Sheets under \%-inch, other than black plates. 5,625 4,334 6,299 5,226 3,078 684 779 1,093 3,729 3,758 
ie Cee es secchesseabevede 19,774 8,017 6,497 9,659 10,679 4,471 2,691 10,153 21,670 32,222 
Tim plated occ cnceccnccccececccscscscbesecvns 33,822 21,518 16,076 13,667 12,350 8,801 8,827 8,787 19,792 25,356 
a ee, | eee 7,034 7,292 5,674 6,744 3,950 4,010 3,440 2,313 4,465 4,443 
no 56 then pads ta'sceede'eweaanan 11,951 8190 8,502 10,450 6,647 2,429 3,742 3,186 5,551 5,012 
i Ch, SE tas. ua dckne Cube 654005 0a 21,161 15,934 11,349 25,124 10,622 1,282 1,587 5,458 20,199 15,798 
I ie ee ie Ee a ae 5,021 2,542 1,948 1,653 690 1,034 579 =: 11,110 987 1,709 
oo ee. BR eee SEF : 2,538 1,968 1,959 1,881 1,575 1,014 1,459 2,364 520 1,578 
Manufactures of cast iron.............«s65:. 2,309 1,761 1,942 2,248 1,118 669 1,705 1,097 1,082 1,107 
Anchors, grapnels, chains, etc..............+«+. 2,125 1,365 2,070 1,786 1,244 853 473 686 1,014 1,240 
EE” <C cat chdeae tev kb ctu ts edccccakes 1,660 945 887 879 549 508 502 437 564 667 
Miscellaneous iron and stcel...........--se005. 12,648 12,207 12,340 13,864 10,134 12,069 11,252 8,751 6,919 £2,862 
Total including items not specified above.. 232,380 166,869 148,852 160,133 99,014 64,701 64,001 76,461 133,324 155,848 
Imports in Gross Tons for 1921 
Pig iron: Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. 
Forge and foundry............. 16,898 29,976 38,085 24,830 15,713 19,369 30,308 43,643 72,959 $2,991 
POE -: 6 nn venapete heen shacenenan 2,021 1,000 1,025 ons 2,000 sabe ae 30 2,382 240 
ET 6600600 0 686uk60beb 6 Ut 2 bt0p 26 04 20,521 11,508 14,394 9,736 1,821 3,670 2,646 20,058 45,488 40,898 
PND: > «cise ewdesdeaeas dv tes 375 252 636 386 107 11 314 501 905 1,762 
Blooms, billets, slabs............ ccebinaa 26,257 20,385 15,637 7,685 6,163 11,517 10,480 15,296 19,902 17,223 
es - WOR Ge ED bc detec 6 $6546 eo ce ccces 15,533 16,060 18,031 10,562 6,607 7,498 9,020 9,289 10,326 8,703 
rr? G6 BE CRs. ots nn ons oh taeee 6,132 12,043 7,340 3,004 8,190 4,151 10,537 10,404 11,750 10,287 
, rr te Ae rare 4,600 1,375 1,291 1,255 987 1,628 2,686 2,369 2,399 3,050 
Sapeh: Base, - SSGas MNES 66> obec ce Keadvecées 11,363 11,190 10,405 6.844 3,979 4,963 6,928 6,326 8,213 6,456 
SE Ee ey ey ee ee 3,075 2,794 3,674 3,528 2,577 2,143 3,567 3,843 2,439 3,904 
BOG” Sec bnceds odeeuwe bes Kebweediueceas 978 618 678 359 95 363 285 475 589 480 
DD, maiibdéthiege sadepipetnen shece «kd 1,516 2,297 1,416 2,099 5,066 639 1,005 1,169 831 3,683 
EE SEE co newude ndeup eeeeewnr aanas - 1,044 1,019 983 471 370 737 687 614 574 591 
Other plates and sheets not under %-inch... 15,649 20,660 15,843 9,275 4,481 6,965 5,300 5,477 5,366 4,631 
Steel rails, grooved.....ssccssccess vumdsbinte 2,105 2,066 3,112 1,957 6,551 4,082 604 seed 286 283 
ee . BPRS Oe es Pa Tee ree 1,020 1,723 1,432 1,786 1,837 1,829 3,620 2,031 3,928 2,085 
eT ee ee er ne eee eT 5,692 2,570 2,334 1,908 1,411 2,375 3.138 3.823 3.677 2 
Sn OEE scvcps eaeeeesebduua es oeeep Wen Gis 5,138 1,674 2,372 3,945 1,787 1,425 1,052 2.450 1,680 
a re ere ; 3,661 2,867 2,779 1,672 1,674 2,139 3,653 3,891 2,961 ae 
Total including items not specified.......... 157,843 154,962 156,088 103,010 82,389 84,517 103,698 141,654 206,839 174,967 
cent of its 1920 average of production establishment of a fund mutually con- gent workmen refused to appreciate 
is perhaps the most disquieting feature tributed to by employes and work- facts until they were forced upon them 
of the situation since it reflects the men, which would render the industry in the bitter school of experience. 
severity of the slump in shipbuilding independent in times of slackness of the Teri 
a condition which unfortunately shows government’s unemployment insurance, a ariff Protects Industries 
no sign of mending. Ship values system which is not at all unlikely to A matter of some economic importance 


have decreased heavily while the cost 
of building has not come down in pro- 
portion, so that any revival of ship- 
building in the early months of the 


year is hardly to be looked for. 
A New Labor Attitude 


Among the encouraging signs is a 
saner spirit manifest among the work- 
ing classes. In fairness to the iron 
and steel workers, it should be said that 
they have not been responsible for the 
labor difficulties of the year. Yet in 
August they sustained a reduction of 


come into operation when the times are 
favorable for its establishment. 

Little need be coal 
strike, which mis- 
fortune, administering a knockdown blow 
at a time when the 
ready, so to speak, reeling under un- 


said about the 


was an unmitigated 


industry was al- 


economic conditions, and coping with 
great difficulties. It is quite true 
that a number of blast furnaces had 


already blown out before the strike be- 
gan, but the stoppage accelerated the 
downward movement. It inflicted serious 
losses upon the holders of pig iron and 


was the adoption in the early summer of 
the safeguarding of industries act en- 
abling a tariff of 331/3 per cent to be 
imposed against imports sent into the 
country under dumping conditions likely 
to aggravate unemployment. The act, 
however is hampered by conditions which 
make it difficult, and on the whole un- 
likely of application. An essential to 
its operation is a certain amount of 
unanimity in support of the demand for 
a tariff, and in view of the conflicting 
interests existing in various branches 
of the trade, it is not very likely ‘tuat 











any demand of this nature will be put 
forward. 

It seems likely that the new year 
will see some weakening of the trade 
combinations, which, with a fair show of 
efficiency have regulated prices as be- 
tween the different British districts. Now 
that competition has become keen, the 
best equipped works naturally desire to 
take advantage of their facilities for 
cheap production. The most important 
step in the ways of disintegration was 
that taken by Scotland early in Novem- 
ber in deciding to fix its prices of certain 
descriptions of steel independently of steel 
associations south of the Tweed. The 
resulting keener competition is expected 


to have strong effect in the further 
depression of prices generally antici- 
pated. 


In spite of the discouraging position 
of affairs, large concerns in Sheffield and 
the North of England, as well as in 
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Scotland are at the present time en- 
gaged on plant extensions, including the 
putting down of some powerful and 
up-to-date mills of large capacity. This 
is the more signicant as some of the 
finest plants built during the war have 
been idle during most of the year. 


The Staffordshire wrought iron trade 
has had the worst experience during 
the past few months probably in the 
history of the trade. The fancy prices 
prevailing at the beginning of the year 
have long. since disappeared. The 
marked bar, or best iron trade, has never 
been short of business, although its prices 
have been maintained out of proportion 
to those of ordinary iron. This industry 
is held by a handful of companies who 
specialize on high class material. Very 
tough and fibrous, having an unrivalled 
reputation for various naval purposes. 
and certain «engineering requirements. 
The trade is handicapped to an appalling 
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extent by the continuance of the 8- 


hour day, very strongly assailed by 
manufacturers, likely to become a bone 
of contention early in the new year. 
The iron trade is regulated by half a 
dozen wrought iron bar associations 
covering all districts, but its authority 
has lately been a good deal weakened 
by a lot of independent price fixing, 
and it seems unlikely that the combina- 
tion can have much influence in view of 
the competitive conditions likely to pre- 
vail for some time to come, 


As to the future demand for iron 


and steel, there seems every prospect 
that this must soon crystallize into 
orders in view of the need for rail- 


The extreme scarcity of 
house property, and the general short- 
age of stocks, The signs all point 
to a new state of affairs in the way 
of iron and steel activity in the new 
year. 


way repairs. 


Strikes Reduce Production in Belgium 


HE metallurgical situation of 
| Belgium remains promising al- 
though the year under review 
has not been without strenuous difs 
ficulties, with regard both to  pro- 
duction and its distribution. Wages 
have in general been reduced during 
the year by 5 per cent on three sep- 
arate occasions and another 5 per cent 
reduction is imminent. Labor trou- 
bles seriously affected some of the 
bigger concerns in the Liege and 
Charleroi districts and in the case of 
Ougree-Marihaye a strike lasted from 
May to November. 

The Belgian price scale is in al- 
most every case less than that of 
France, though Lorraine and Saar 
competition in Belgium, on pig iron and 
semifinished products, has been such 
that Belgian steelmakers and rerollers 
have had the advantage of buying 
abroad on more favorable terms than 
at home. The table on a preceding 
page shows the course of prices. 


The Luxemburg-Belgian agreement 
for reciprocity is a subject of con- 
troversy in the latter country. Luxem- 
burg consumes only 2 per cent of its 
production of iron and steel. The 
rest goes abroad and by far the 
larger part of it out into the world 
through Belgium where much of it 
stops long enough to be rerolled or 
fabricated. For the moment this has 
been an advantage to Belgium, which 
sought to get this Luxemburg tran- 
sit business for its canals, railways 
and ports and shipping. The fear is 


that. it will affect the starting up of a 
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Belgian revival on a large scale so 
soon as market conditions otherwise 
warrant. On the other hand it may 


be considered as an answer to pos- 
sible future French competition as the 
Belgian-Luxemburg combination is 
contiguous to iron ore has more read- 
ily available coal and coke than the 
French industry, and their workers are 
not as keen on holding to the 8- 
hour day as those in France. 


Germany Dumps Into Belgium 


What is even. more serious for 
Belgium is the growth of German 
dumping—at least the Belgians call 
it that. Of machinery alone Germany 
sold to Belgium during the first half 
year of 1921 to the extent of 100,- 
000,000 francs while the same period 
of 1920 accounted for but 40,000,000 
francs. To sfop this, and to apply 
as well on semifinished steel prod- 
ucts Belgium in November, decreed a 
new tariff against all German prod- 
ucts offered for import at the fron- 
tier. Many items are charged a dou- 
ble duty, one ad valorem, and an- 
other specific. 

As to labor there has already been 
noted an exodus into the French in- 
vaded regions. The Monceaux-Saint 
Fiacre and the Martinet mines in the 
Charleroi district immediately raised 
their wage scale to 14.51 francs a 
day in an effort to stop the out- 
flow. This rate represents just one 
American dollar a day. 

Briefly the end of the year sum- 
ming up of Belgian metallurgy is 
as follows: There is a diminution of 





orders in hand due ot the still effective 
hold off policy awaiting further price 
adjustments—hardly likely to go fur- 
ther downward immediately. There is 
restraint on the part of producers 
awaiting foreign competitors’ attitudes. 
Pig iron is firm in price and demand, 
with a tendency to increase produc- 
tion and stabilize prices. The drop 
in furnace coke in France offers some 
anxiety to Belgian blast furnaces as 
they are paying at this time some 20 
francs more, that is 95 francs ($6.65) 
a ton. Blooms and billets arrived in 
Belgium from Lorraine until well up 
to the end of the year at 325 to 330 


francs ($23.50 to $24.00), said to be 
from 15 to 30 francs less than they 
were offered French rerollers. Bel- 


gium, however, is essentially a trans- 
forming country, and its highly finished 
products represent the bulk of its 
prosperity. 


Steel production in Belgium in Sep- 
tember, 1921 amounted to 34,000 tons, 
compared with the average monthly 
production of 101,300 tons in 1920. 
The position of Belgium with respect 
to France is indicated by the fact 
that France’s production of steel in 
September, 1921 amounted to 232,100 
tons, compared with 250,000 tons av- 
erage in 1920. 

Only 11 blast furnaces were operat- 
ing in Belgium in October, but the 
Thy-le Chateau and Ougree-Marihaye 
companies doubled their output in No- 
vember, and as the year drew to a 
close operations of steel plants and 
furnaces increased. 





Frenchmen Show Selling Ability 


In Spite of Lower Prices and a Slow Demand Production Is Maintained and 


Foreign Trade Increased Over 1920—Exports are Twice Prewar 
Maximum—Flood of Imports Is Checked 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 


French Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 


LONE among the nations west 

of the Rhine, France maintained 

her iron and steel production last 

year practically on the 1920 level. This 
represents an achievement of some 
moment, especially since French prices 
were really deflated, like those of the 
other principal producers outside the 
former Central powers. At the degin- 
ning of the year Longwy No. 3 found- 
ry pig iron was $26.75 at current ex- 
change, or 450 franas in French cur- 
rency; at the end it was $12.70 or 175 
francs. Other products moved down 
in a similar manner. So in maintain- 
ing her production France did not 
enjoy the artificial stimulus which ex- 
isted in Germany. In spite of its many 
difficulties and disappointments since 
the end of the war, the French iron 
and steel industry seems to be in a 
strong position with hope for the fu- 
ture. This point of view is emphasized 
by comparison with neighboring Bel- 
gium, where underlying conditions are 
similar to those in France. Drawing 
her ore from virtually the same source, 
Belgium could not keep up her out- 
put last year and production dropped 
far below the 1920 level. The year 
1921 was a test of commercial acumen, 
and from a general view of the posi- 
tion developed by the twelve montks’ 
events, French marketing ability would 
seem to be an established fact. France's 
iron and steel exports are now over 
double what they were before the war. 
The French coal mines in the Nord 
district have reached 55 per cent of pre- 
war capacity and those of the Pas-de-Ca- 
lais 18 per cent. Coal production has stead- 
ily increased from 22,000,000 tons in 
1919 to 34,700,000 tons in 1920, and 
will probably attain 37,600,000 tons in 
1921. Importations of coal are at the 
rate of. about 26,000,000 toms a year. 
Coke production barely reached 2,- 
000,000 tons last year, of which ap- 
proximately one half was due to the 
big self-contained plants affiliated with 
blast furnaces. Imports of coke last 
year reached to between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 tons, of which three quarters 
was of German origin. French blast 
furnaces at the moment demand a min- 
imum of 6,000,000 tons of coke a year 
for capacity operation with a maximum 
of 10,000,000 tons if reasonable pro- 


from the ore 
resources now available. German coke 
deliveries from the Ruhr came through 
more regularly than in 1920, and the 
“controled” price of 75 francs a ton 
for furnace coke in September brought 
about the siump in the price of pig 
155 francs and 


duction is to eventuate 


iron, which resulted in 





French Forei gn Trade 
Monthly average: Exports Imports 
.. Ree SS joce @& 13 
SUE oghtings cake ene 19 113 
Me. sieastetdoae 75 89 

Last year—1921: 
January 89 44 
DOES. conc cenedénss 126 35 
OS SI 123 34 
Milian» ciesgatehentt 117 26 
Sl Us cdebedpdagkuceee 97 31 
DE actetacadebe o6uie 109 20 
EET ane dnnendiabtiae 88 30 
AMBGME occcccccccveces 123 16 
In thousands of gross tons, 000 omitted 











160 francs being quoted for No. 3 
foundry iron for a short time which in 
spite of the lower price for coke, was 
manifestly less than could possibly 
show a producing profit. The proof of 
this was later shown in a rise to 175 
francs where the figure stood in No- 


vember. A government decree in mid- 
November’ allocating, prospectively, 
German furnace coke at 65 francs 


($4.70) a ton brought no further im- 
mediate price reduction on pig iron. 

Iron ore production from  Briey, 
Thionville-Metz and the Nancy basins 
practically normal 
That of France in general was 
than in 1913, though with 


proceeded along 
lines. 


rather less 





A Good Record 


Monthly average: Pig iron Steel 
oe ey pera ate 427 385 
SUED Badistrostedeibeckaa 198 179 
RoW iddidive: dee Gun 272 242 

Last year—1921: 

DOREEED .-. bon & $00, cadavers Ge 263 
NE, (oa en acc ricteeee 287 270 
ME CO oy oath dao aan 295 247 
PE, 5 dec saeco scdbsocee 288 252 
ae eee ee 278 240 
DE sevébiaws bon +e dbase 281 241 
DU Sees Vas ith ae as 262 219 
BE a sa nen da dman 251 229 
GEINOS << ccsccemawoks 240 232 


In thousands of gross tons, 000 omitted 











the added tonnage from the Metz- 
Thionville (re-annexed Lorraine) dis- 
trict the total about came up to the 
before the war quota for all of France. 
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French iron ore reserves mow repre- 
sent 352 per cent of the European 
total and French production 39.5 per 
cent of the total. Home consumption of 
French iron ore for the first six months 
of 1921 was 3,451,697 tons as against 
144,524 tons imported, chiefly from 
Luxemburg. The late year prices for 
French ores all show reductions from 
those obtaining the first of the year. 
The 32 per cent Minette is now quoted 
12 francs ($0.87) a ton for first quar- 
ter shipment. 

Pig iron production in 1920 was 3,- 
310,000 metric tons and the first eight 
months of 1921 reached 2,266,000 tons, 
which, at a proportionate progression 
would about equal that of the pre- 
vious year. But due to blowing-out 
of furnaces August production fell off 
and the probable total for the year 
was not more than 3,250,000 metric 
tons. From 93 stacks in blast on Jan. 
1, 1921, the number fell to 72 on July 
1, and to 58 by August. 

Hematite pig iron was steadily re- 
duced in price from natural causes, and 
also by reason of the necessity of meet- 
ing English competition, which in the 
mid-year was some 70 odd francs a 
ton less than the comptoir price of 
450 francs. Later, in October, French 
hematites fell officially to 400 francs 
($29), but this price was shaded on 
export orders to Belgium. Synthetic 
hematite pig iron was offered by Py- 
renean furnaces as low as 277 to 297 
francs ($20.00 to $21.50) in November, 
according to composition. . 

Production of hematite pig iron stead- 
ily increased in volume though that of 
phosphorus pig iron increased from 79 
per cent of the total production in 
1919 to 85 per cent in 1920, practical- 
ly remaining at that proportion for 
1921. Basic-bessemer iron wavered 
around 63 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, with puddled iron at 9 per cent 
and foundry iron approximately 25 per 
cent. Import and export figures on 
these items showed entirely to the 
advantage of France as compared with 
the figures of the year before. 

Steel ingot and casting production 
for the first six months of 1921 was 
in excess of that of 1920 by 332,933 
tons, but the totals show a diminu- 
tion of 16 per cent from those of the, 
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second six months of 1920. The 
greatest part-of the noted increase was 
naturally to the credit of Lorraine. 
The east of France and Alsace and 
Lorraine together produced 63.6 per 
cent of the entire country’s produc- 
tion, as compared with 54.8 per cent 
in 1920, thus showing steady progress. 

Monthly production figures of 324,000 
metric tons in October 1920 fell stead- 
ily until finally they retreated to 268,- 
000 tons in January 1921, to fall 
as low as 245,000 tons in June and 232,- 
000 tons in August, making the eight 
months production of the present year 
1,983,000 tons. September output went 
up to 236,000 tons. Basic-bessenter 
production last year was 57 per cent 
of the total and open-hearth basic fig- 
ures worked out 39.8 per cent; for 
the both these were slight inoreases 
over 1920. Electric steel and iron which 
was notably active in 1920 fell off with 
the first of the new year, but took on 
a revival from September onward, with 
somewhat remarkable price fluctuations 
ranging from 225 francs to 275 francs 
the ton. 

Steel plants operating in the mid- 
year, before the blast furnace Crisis 
had made its effects fully felt, though 
for the most part these details refer 
to the big self-contained plants, were 
as follows: Acid-bessemer, 39 con- 
verters; basic bessemer 59 converters; 
open-hearth 94 furnaces; crucible 15 
furnaces; and electric 14 furnaces. Stee]- 
workers employed in France at this 
time numbered around 80,000. 

Finished products for the first six 
months of 1920 and 1921 follow. 
It should be borne in mind that the sec- 
ond six months production of 1920 
probably exceeded by far that of the 


second six months of 1921. The fig- 
ures are: 
(Metric Tons) 
District 1920 1921 

MEE LatnsacceCdevewe sited 153,583 219,444 
Alsace-Lorraine .......... 347,355 380,024 
DCE is 6 Maddps'ceaen* ese 112,186 111,206 
SP Rds d's hdide dldéne vac 211,323 183,937 
DO «a kintie hemes ons 41,314 36,346 
SE vovedtecthtcéwe 27,455 24,467 
ES i are 85,968 59,594 


Few Plates and Sheets 


Merchant bars lead in production in 
1921, with plates and sheets in the 
second tonnage rank, followed by rails 
and shapes. Basic bessemer finished 
products increased in 1921, while open 
hearth fell off in tonnage. The weak- 
est point of all French metallurgical 
operations in 1921 may be said to have 
been with respect to plates and sheets. 
In the first place there is shown prac- 
tically no increase over figures of 
1920. the 170,119 tons totalled for the 
first six months being praotically the 
half of the year’s production of 1920. 
Secondly the figures indicate a fall- 
ing off in Lorraine, just where an in- 
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crease should have been looked for, 
though the contiguous “Nord” depart- 
ment made a notable gain. Heavy 
plate production fell off throughout the 
country and imports thereof though 
feeble increased seven fold. Wire out- 
put increased as was to be expected, 
and tin plate held its own. Rails made 
a sufficient increase to be worthy of 
remark, about 80 per cent, while cast- 
ings ran about even and steel forg- 
ings a little ahead of last year’s fig- 
ures. Total steel production increased 
in Alsace-Lorraine and the eastern dis- 
trict, was stationary in the north, fell 
off slightly in the center, the south- 
west and southeast, and notably so in 
the west. 

To cite but three big steel plant de- 
velopments of the year there may be 
mentioned the new Schneider plant at 
La Verriere, the Micheville, and Homé- 
court developments equipped by Amer- 
ican makers and the formidable combi- 
nation known as the Forges et Acieries 
du Nord et. de l'Est, with a dozen 
grouped specialty plants variously sit- 
wated throughout France. Also a com- 
bination achieved late in the year, the 
fusion of the Paul Girod electric iron 
and steel and the Electro-Metal- 
lurgique companies, may be mentioned. 


Immigrants are Wanted 


Throughout the French mining and 
meta!lurgical industries the labor and 
the wage question has been paramount. 
Five and 10 per cent reductions in the 
wage scale have been put into effect 
here and there. Cost of food which 
reached 426 per cent of prewar prices 
in Septemvber 1920 fell off to 329 per 
cent in September 1921, and the Paris 
cost-of-living index dropped from 370 
in December 1920 to 307 in June 
1921. In mid-November there were but 
14,145 persons receiving out of work 
aid. 7 

The Comite des 
of its constituent members, has organ- 


Forges, on behalf 


ized a foreign labor service, in con- 
nection with the ministry of labor. 
Treaties providing for immigration 
have been ratified with Spain, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. So acute is 
the unskilled labor situation that it is 
hoped to attract something like 


250,000. Italians alone for work in the 
formeér invaded regions during the com- 
ing year, based on a further quasi- 
official agreement arrived at in mid- 
November. It is worth noting that 
French production of iron ore runs to 
but 300 tons per miner per annum, 
said to be 200 tons under the per 
capita output in the United States. 
Labor in France was probably less 
emotionally mercurial during the year 
than in any other European country. 
There were partial local strikes in 
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various metallurgical industries, but 
nothing of great moment happened 
Labor unions in France have lost 


remarkably in membership of late. In 
1913 there were 11,027,000 members; in 
1919 these had fallen to 2,500,000, prac- 
tically the same figure obtaining for 
1920. These are the figures of the 
Bureau International du Travail. Bel- 
gium’s membership on the other hand 
has grown from 200,000 to 920,000, and 
Italy’s from 972,000 to 3,100,000. 

Of 600,000 foreign laborers in France 
before the war, the estimated need 
today is for 1,000,000 as a minimum, of 
which 50,000 would be for the mines. 

Obviously the transport situation 
must be improved in order that it 
may be the aid that it should to 
big industries. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Works has promised to evolve a 
scheme whereby preferential freight 
rates shall be granted to export iron 
and steel products. A general reor- 
ganization of the railway systems of 
France is due, which will give an im- 
petus to equipment manufacturers. 

Passenger traffic is practically on a 
prewar basis, and freight traffic wholly 


so in volume. There are 1000 more 
locomotives in use than before the 
war and 50,000 more freight cars. 


The eight hour law has brought about 
an increase of 100,000 employes in rail- 
way operation. Curiously the same 
eight hour law has demanded an in- 
crease of 17 per cent in the locomo- 
service. Rail- 


tives actually in daily 
way receipts. for 10 months 1921 
increased 355,000,000 francs. 


Foreign Trade Gains Heavily 


French imports of all kinds showed 
a big drop during the first 10 months 
of last year, 27,000,000 tons as against 
40,000,000 tons in 1920. Exports dur- 
ing the same period increased by 1,- 
750,506.tons. Import fell off 
about 24,000,000 francs and export val- 
ues exceeded those of imports by 480,- 
000,000 francs. Exports up to August 
(taking into consideration and includ- 
ing the metallurgical products of Al- 
sace-Lorraine) were 40,000,000 francs 
less than those of 1913, when a large 
part of the Lorraine figures were at- 


values 


tributable to Germany. 

In so far as French foreign trade in 
the situa- 
French 


iron and steel is concerned 
tion is distinctly encouraging. 
exports of all iron and steel products 
gained strongly last 1920, 
and in view of the general stagnation 
in international trade this showing is 
remarkably good. Exports in 1921 
were approximately 1,275,000 tons 
against 895,200 tons in 1920 and 578,000 
tons in 1913. France is the only coun- 
try in the world with a larger iron 
and steel export trade at present than 


before the war. 


year over 


—— > — 








Germany Keeps On with Inflation 


German Prices, Wages and Costs Go Up while Other Nations Reduce, but Declines 
in Exchange Keep Values Down—Production and Exports 


Increased—Mills Are Busy 


By A High Official of The German Iron and Steel Industry 


AST year one country alone re- 
mained practically unaffected by the 
world crisis in iron and steel and 

that country was vanquished and crippled 
Germany. While in the victorious coun- 
tries one blast furnace after another 
was blown out, the German iron and steel 
industry managed in 1921 to increase its 
production compared with the preceding 
year. 

The causes of this strange phenomenon 
of an economic depression in the victori- 
ous countries and an apparently flourish- 
ing trade in defeated Germany are be- 
ginning to be recognized. They are 
found in short in the indemnity burdens 
and the consequent devaluation of the 
German mark, the latter partly repre- 
senting production for which Germany 
is not being paid. Today the mark ex- 
change reigns supreme on the German 
iron market. The ups and downs of 
foreign bills control the course of busi- 
ness, if they rise, orders keep coming 
in, but if the drop stagnation will under- 
take the German iron market as it has 


done that of the victorious nations. 
When in the spring the mark was 
worth 1% cents, conditions were little 


better in Germany than in the rest of 
the world. The number of unemployed 
rose, working hours were reduced, and 
few orders were placed from abroad. 
In May as a result of the acceptance 
of the ultimatum, the mark commenced 
to decline again; and with the first 
indemnity payments in August, the mar- 
ket began to In other words, 
the reparations were paid indirectly with 
goods. This created activity, but not 
necessarily prosperity for Germany as a 
whole. The more precipitate the drop 
of the mark, the more insistent was the 


revive. 


demand from home and abroad, until 
supply was unable to keep pace with it. 
The market situation was still further 
aggravated by the circumstance that the 
consumers who in spring had kept back 
orders, endeavored later to replenish 
their stocks in their panicky flight away 
from the rapidly declining mark. 

In this manner the German iron mar- 
ket adapted itself completely and closely 
to the exchange value of the mark dur- 
ing 1921, and it is fairly safe to as- 
sume that favorable conditions as to 
production wil] endure as long as the in- 
flation of foreign bills continues. This 
a grave 
inflation 


circumstance, 
danger with it. 
has raised wages, prices of raw material, 
freights and taxes to quite giddy heights 
and a permanent recession of the Ger- 
man exchange value would doubtless 
with one stop all 
iron and steel and envelop the work in 
a calamitous which might end 


however, carries 
The growing 


swoop business in 


crisis 


_a good deal worse than the world crisis. 


that the apparent 


enjoyed 


It stands to 
and superficial 
has little solid foundation. 


reason 


boom last year 


How the Worked 


Other 
which 
development of production 
They principally of a political 
nature. In April Germany’s most im- 
portant district suddenly 
asunder by the establishment of a cus- 
toms barrier right on the 
Rhine. The close and traffic 
between the large industrial centers was 
handicapped by a high tariff 
prescriptions regarding im- 
from and to the oc- 


Sanctions 
during the 


impeded a normal 
and sale. 


events occurred 


year greatly 
were 


iron was cut 
across it 
intimate 


heavily 
and special 
export 


port and 


cupied territory. Rerolling mills were 
severed from their smelting works, 
refining establishments were separated 


from their raw materials. The heaviest 
sufferers from these measures, the larg- 
est ironworks, such as the Phoenix, 
Krupps and Rheinstahl were forced tem- 
porarily to reduce operations and partly 
to draw their material from friendly 
concerns in order to avoid the customs 
tariff. And not before losses running 
into millions had been inflicted on the 
German iron and steel industry, was 
this measure abolished in September and 
normal business intercourse restored be- 


tween the factories on both banks of 
the Rhine. 
At about the same time the Saar in- 


dustries which had been supplying the 
Germany with semifinished 
goods and pig iron were coerced into 
paying their wages in French francs. Since 
the Saar plants were previous to this 
compelled to pay for their coal in franes, 
they were obliged to retire almost com- 
pletely from the German market. 

In a similar predicament were the 
Fast German and Berlin finishing mills 
when the Polish insurrection broke out 
in Upper Silesia at the beginning ~ of 
the year, and supplies of coal and iron 
ceased almost entirely. Several months 
elapsed before business returned to some- 
what normal conditions; in fact just as 
began to settle down the 
Geneva decision upset the economic 
equilibrium again by handling the larg- 
est part of the Upper Silesian iron and 
stec! industry to Poland. The future 
of the Polish industry of Upper 
Silesia is as dark as it possibly can be. 
to predict whether the 
the once 


south of 


conditions 


iron 


Nobody is able 


Poles will be able to keep 
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flourishing works alive and. continue 
to supply German . consumers. 

As the whole, the industry is. still 
suffering seriously under the disabilities 
of the Spa coal agreement. The original 
quantity of 2,200,000 tons of coal per 
month has been reduced as neither 
France nor Belgium are in a position 
to absorb such huge quantities without 
grave injury to their own collieries. 
The amount of coal allotted to industry 
is not more than 50 to 60 per cent 
of its actual requirements. Efforts to 
increase production of coal have not 
been especially successful. In 1920 the 
average monthly production of coal 
was 10,950,000 metric tons. In 1921, 
this average dropped to 10,200,000, but 
the monthly production of coke increased 
from 2,100,000 tons in 1920 to 2,260,000 
tons in 1921. With deliveries of coke 
to France and Belgium of 500,000 tons 
per month, there was not sufficient 
fuel left after taking care of foundry 
requirements to keep more than two- 
thirds of Germany's stacks in operation. 


Prices Again Free 


The home market for iron continued 
under state control during 1921, but im- 
portant restrictions with regard to price 
regulation weré removed. The maxi- 
mum prices formerly laid down by the 
government on the basis of cost calcu- 
lations for semifinished goods and rolled 
steel were abrogated at the end of April 
and price development left to be settled 
in a natural way by supply and demand. 
The table on page 90 gives a good idea 
of the year’s price movements. 

The export business also continued 
under state control. The minimum ex- 
port prices were, it is true, dropped in 
April simultaneously with the maximum 
prices, ‘hut the quantities licensed for 
export rémaihed under limitation. 

Conseqttently upon the tremendous 
drop of the-mark mew export regulations 
were again put into force by the gov- 
ernment in September. First a new ex- 
port duty was levied which amounted 
to 5 to 6 per cent of the export vafue 
of rolling mill products. Besides this, 
the works were forced to place at the 
disposal of ‘the government, 40 per cent 
in foreign currency of the proceeds of 
their export sales for the benefit of 
reparation payments. 

Over and above the government's meas- 
‘ures, German iron and steel exports 
are greatly handicapped by prohibitive 
measures taken by other countries. In 
particular the protective tariffs in France, 
Spain and Italy, the 26 per cent levy on 
export values by England, and the im- 
port restrictions of Switzerland have re- 
duced export of German iron and steel 
to a considerable extent. Export has in- 
creased on the other hand to Holland, 


a 
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the Scandinavian countries, Austria and 
South America. Of new markets mention 
should be made of British India and the 
Dutch Indies, which have been supplied 
principally with bars and rolled steel, 
wire, pipes and, railroad track supplies, 
as well as Japan, the eastern European 
border states, and Russia. 


Works Fully 


Statistics of exports during 1921 have 
been published only for the months of 
May to August. According to these, 
iron and steel products exclusive of ma- 
chinery exported were as follow: May, 
129,847 metric tons; June, 162,297, tons; 
July, 177,773 tons, and August, 240,035 
tons. The figures for the succeeding 
months are likely to show a further 
increase, since the strongest demand 
commenced to set in with the beginning 
of autumn. Toward the end of the 
year German works were fully occupied 
for several months in advance and were 
unable to accept any new orders. 

On comparison with conditions pre- 
vailing in England, America, and France, 
one would feel inclined to predict for 
Germany further favorable prospects for 
the future. But the primary conditions 
for such a development are moving in 
Germany in a_ diametrically opposite 
direction to those in the other countries. 
The costs of production are rising in 
Germany from day to day whereas the 
other iron producing coun‘:ies are forc- 
ing them down systematically. 

In Germany the price for blast furnace 
coke went up from 290 marks in Janu- 
ary to 370 marks in September. A 
further rise by about 130 marks may be 
figured on soon. The increase in the 
coal tax to 40 per cent will naturally in- 
crease the prices of fuel. Railway 
freights were raised on April 1 by 
65 per cent, on Nov. 15 by a further 
30 per cent and on Dec. 1, by a still 
further 50 per cent. Freight rates on 
coal are now 17 times for bars 20 times, 
and for many special products 90 to 
100 times the prewar charge. 


Occupied 


Living Costs Go Higher 


Living expenses which receded slight- 
ly up to May have since then been 
soaring up higher and higher and a stop 
cannot be thought of for the present 
owing to the devaluation of the mark. 
The index figures for foodstuffs and 
living expenses exclusive of clothing for 
1921 were as follows: January, 944; 
April, 894; July, 963; September, 1062; 
October, 1250, 

The wage advances as a consequence 
of increased living expenses are only 
just beginning. Recently increases by 
50 per cent were the general rule, but 
they are frequently not considered ade- 
quate yet. The average pay per shift 
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in the Ruhr district collieries was 60.72 
marks during, the first quarter of the 
year, 6224 marks during the second 
quarter; 7224 marks during the third 
quarter and 110 marks during the fourth 
quarter. The poor crop of potatoes, and 
the threatened food supply has already 
caused grave troubles and disturbances 
in various industrial areas, more strikes 
and serious labor troubles may be 
anticipated for the winter. At a price 
of 250 marks per dollar it is hardly 
possible for many industrial plants to 
purchase raw material any longer. And 
last but not least, new taxes of un- 
dreamed of magnitude are contributing 
their fair share to the inordinate en- 
hancement of general expenses. All 
these factors have the natural tendency 
to rapidly diminish the gap between 
the costs in German industries and 
those of other countries, the bad mark 
value notwithstanding. 


Selling Syndicates Disappear 


As short a time ago as September, 
the Belgian wire industry was in a posi- 
tion to quote below the German wire 
makers. A reaction of prices to the 
world level is bound to ensue and pre- 
parations are already being made in 
authoritative quarters to cope with and 
alleviate a large increase of unemploy- 
ment. The former solid supports dur- 
ing crises of this nature, namely the 
great selling syndicates, have disappeared, 
noticeable among them being the Stahl- 
werks Verband the Shipbuilding Steel 
association and the wire syndicate, all 
of which were dissolyed during 1921. 
The new syndicates such as the Tube 
union and the Rail association are too 
weak to be of much use, especially since 
the general tendency for a combination 
into industrial syndicates is weaker than 
ever before. 

In its place fusion and amalgamations 
in a vertical direction continue to pro- 
ceed a pace after the example set by the 
Siemens-Rheinelbe-Schuckert Union. The 
A. E. G. has assimilated the Lauch- 
hammer works in Saxony and the Linke 
Hoffmann Works in Silesia; the Gute 
Hoffnugshutte has joined hands with 
the largest German engineering works, 
the Augsburg-Nurnberg and with the larg- 
est German shipyard, the Germainia- 
werft and secured controlling influence 
in the Phoenix iron and steel works. 
The coming crisis is bound to show 
whether the high hopes set by the Ger- 
man iron and steel industry upon these 
new organizations are justified, and 
whether they will be able to fulfill the 
expectation of a decrease in production 
costs. If not, the German steel and 
iron producers will run the risk of be- 


‘ing cut off from the world’s market for 


a considerable period. 
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Cutting the Cost of Material Handling 


O matter what you handle, there is a Link-Belt way of doing 

it quicker, cheaper and better. The use of a locomotive 

crane, electric hoist, portable loader or some other type of Link- 

Belt elevator and conveyor might be the means of saving you 
time and money in the handling of your materials, 


The equipment shown on this page represents only a few 
of the many types of Link-Belt material handling equipment. 


Write us about your requirements. Let our engineers show 
you where handling costs can be reduced. Send for Catalogs. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
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entral Europe Getting Starte 


German Control of Alpine Montan Gesellschaft Provides Uninterrupted Coke Supply - 


Czecho-Slovakia Production Decreases in 1921—Hungarian Iron and 


IXED conditions existed in 
Central Europe last year. In 
those countries where the 
currency was relatively undepreciated, 
the iron and steel industries were de- 
countries included 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Jugo- 
countries with a_ bad 


Austria, 


pressed. These 


slavia, while 
rate of exchange, such as 
Hungary and Poland were able to 
produce cheaply and on the whole were 
saved from the crisis. “his was be- 
cause the latter were not really get- 
ting value in exchange for their ton- 
nage, they were getting paper instead 
The shortage of coal which made it- 
self felt in 1920 was succeeded by a 
surplus in 1921. The turn of the Ger- 
man market in the 
year put an end to the pressure from 


autumn of last 


German producers thereby relieving 


Czech market, 


Hungary a 


the situation of the 
while in Austria and in 
high tide of business ensued. 

In October and November the suc- 
ession states met at Porterose, Italy, 
ind concluded agreements of an im- 
portant nature meant to put an end to 
the mutual seclusion of these coun- 
tries. In this way a big, solid Cen 
tral Eureopean economic bloc is to 
be created. At the end of 1921, all 
the iron and steel works of Central 
Europe are in a state of brisk ac- 
tivity which is likely to continue for 
some time to come [he prices are 
leaping upward due partly to the de- 
preciation of the exchange and partly 


¢ 


to the increasing demand 
Austrian Prices Rise 


In Austria the shortage of coal was 
succeeded by abundant offers and pro- 
duction of iron and steel expanded. 
While in the adjoining states prices 
Austria 
owing 


were gradually declining, in 


they were rising incessantly 
to the increased costs of production 
} 


I he ex- 


caused by the deterioration of t 
change. Steel bars which in Novem- 
ber 1920, cost 12,000 crowns per met 
ric ton, amounted in February to 
27,000 crowns. On Feb. 15, the rail- 
way tariffs were raised by more than 
50 per cent. 

In March a place 
which was of great importance for the 


Austrian iron and steel industry. The 


change took 


Steel Output Treble 1920 Total 


BY BRUNO SCHAPIRA 


Central European Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 





majority of the shares of the Alpine 
Montan-Gesellschaft passed from the 
hands of the Italian Fiat group into 
the possession of the German Stinnes 
group. Thus a_ continuous coke  sup- 
ply from Germany was secured to the 
Alpine, so that the company was en- 
abled to blow in two more blast-fur- 
naces. In April, the sale of iron was 
slackened to some extent, competition 
from abroad making itself felt more 








Some Typical Austrian 


and Czech Prices 


Per Metric Ton in Czech and Austrian 
Crowns Respectively 
Czech Value Value 
foundry Czech Austrian of ° 
pig steel steel Czech Austrian 
Month iron bars bars crown crown 
Jan 2950 4250 27,000 $0.0122 $0.0015 
Feb. 2450 4000 28,000 0.0125 0.00142 
Mar. 2450 4000 29,000 0.0132 0.00142 
April 2450 4000 29,000 0.0135 0.00153 
May 2450 4000 29,000 0.0145 0.0017 
June 2250 3750 29,000 0.0142 0.0015 
July 2250 3750 29,000 0.0133 0.0012 
Aug. 2000 3150 30,000 0.012 0.0009 
Sept. 2000 2750 37,000 0.0115 0.0006 
Oct. 2000 2750 61,000 0.0104 0.0003 
Nov 2000 3100 96,000 0.011 0.0002 














strongly. The delivery terms of the 


became. shorter. 

the bar price of 27,000 
February rose to 28,000 crowns in 
March and to 29,000 in April. Business 


then increased and the-orders booked 


works Nevertheless, 


crowns in 


by the great steelworks was rather 
high even in May. A considerable part 
of their production was sold for ex- 
port to Italy and overseas. The in- 
cessant decline of the Austrian crown 
led in September, to a further increase 
of the steel bar price to 31,000 crowns 
German competition now ceased. In 
October, a further rapid fall of the 
Austrian crown ensued and within one 
month the price of bars rose to 50,000 
64,000 crowns per 
metric ton, finally climbing up to 96,- 


crowns, then to 


000 crowns in November, without there 
being any prospect that this movement 
is coming to an end, for such is the 
decline of the crown that in American 
money, Austrian iron and steel is still 

The works 
are now overcharged with orders and 
are naming delivery dates. several 
months in advance. While the Aus- 
trian government is in an extremity, 
the Austrian iron andédwsteel industry is 


the cheapest in the world. 


10¢ 


Russia Mines Less Ore 





taking a most favorable turn. Pig iron 
production in 1920 amounted to 100,- 
000 tons; in 1921 it rose to 235,000 
tons; the steel-production. advanced 
from 125,000 tons in 1920 to 250,000 
tons in 1921. 


Csech Production ecreascd 


In Czecho-Slovakia production de- 
creased in 1921, owing to the stag- 
nancy in trade lasting almost the whole 
year until late in the autumn. During 
months of 1921, the 
slowing up of sales in the Czech mar- 
ket continued without relief. In July, 
the Czech iron and steel industries 
were engaged at 25 per cent of capac- 
August, the Prager Eisen 
industrie was forced to blow out its 
last blast-furnace, to stop  produc- 
mines and re- 
strict itself merely to producing steel 
foreign pig iron and 


the first few 


ity. In 


tion at its iron-ore 


out of scrap. 
reduced from 4000 
crowns at the beginning of the year 
to 3150 crowns per ton, the 


Steel bars were 


latter 
being about $32. 

In September the worst of the Czech 
stagnancy was overcome and the new- 
ly organized export selling syndicate 
began to get orders for finished ma- 
terial, the German works being unable to 
deliver promptly. The price of bars 
dropped to 2750 crowns per ton. In the fall 
the government removed all export 
restrictions. In October domestic busi- 
ness was still slack, but a series of 
export transactions on a large scale 
were entered into. In November, 
the Prager Eisen was able to blow in 
some of its blast furnaces, as the 
market showed a livelier turn. Bars 
advanced to 3110 crowns per metric 
ton. On Nov. 15 reduced railway 
freight rates were put in force. The 
business prospects of the Czech works 
which now unite almost their entire 
production in their selling syndicate, 
are judged to be more favorable at 
the present time, but before produc- 
tion can be increased very much heavy 
accumulated stocks must be sold. 
Czech pig iron production decreased 
from 650,000 tons in 1920 to 430,000 
metric tons in 1921, while the steel 
production diminished from _ 1,000,000 
tons in 1920 to 710,000 tons in 1921. 

The iron and steel production ‘of 
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The Shipping Clerk Says— 


**You’ll never have stuff wiggle and wobble and shake off your 
truck when the floor’s Kreopone Woop B tock. 


**A concrete or cement floor will crumble and get full of chuck 
holes. The older a Kreopone Fioor gets the smoother and 
harder it becomes. 


“Why, I'll bet that you could run the flanged wheels of a 
locomotive over a ten-year-old Kreopone Fioor and never 
make an impression. It has anything I ever saw beat for service, 
smoothness and quietness.”’ 





Furthermore, your floor will stil] be a ‘‘kid’’ when the rest of 
the factory is growing whiskers—that’s how much life it has. 
Gets its stamina and ruggedness from high quality timber 
treated with pure unadulterated creosote oil. 
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future inasmuch 
the prom- 
inent Upper Silesian coking coal fields 
are Polish fifths 
iron and steel works in Upper 

During the second 
of the year, the Polish coke 
improved so that by June 1 the total 
1920 reached, 
which, amounted to only 
100,000 tons prewar output 
of 420,000 tons of pig iron. In mid- 
year 1921, the Polish sold at 
fixed prices pig iron being 32,000 Po- 
lish marks and steel bars 42,000 to 45,- 
being by far 


Poland has a great 


as now the greater part of 


together with three 
of the 
Silesia quarter 
supply 
annual output of was 
however, 


against a 


plants 


000 marks, these prices 
market 
of pig 
November to 
the end of 
slowing observed 
traced back to the fact 
the Polish mark 
redoubled through 
Upper Silesia. The 
production augmented 
1921 the 


with world 
In August the 
iron rose to 50,000 and in 
85,000 marks per ton. At 
wel, a up was 
which can be 
that the 
all of a 
the partition of 
Polish pig 
to 250,000 


too low compared 


prices price 


value of 
sudden 


iron 


tons in and 
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steel production from 60,000 tons in 
1920 to 450,000 tons in 1921. 

In Russia, which is in a state of ut- 
ter exhaustion, iron and steel produc- 
without there be- 


The 


tion is at its worst 


recovery. iron 
Cre output which in 1913 amounted 
to 8,000,000 tons, reached only 200,- 
000 tons for the whole of 1921, forming 
the basis for a production of barely 
60,000 tons of pig iron against a pre- 
4,484,000 tons in- 
that of Poland. The Soviet 
government is taking every 
means to encourage the importation of 


ing any hope of 


war production of 
cluding 


possible 


iron and steel on a larger scale, but the 
means of payment are lacking. 


Still Far Behind 


Production 


steel produc- 
that of last 
behind the 
which 
iron 


Hungarian iron and 


tion treble 
year, still far 
production of prewar 
600,000 


has_ reached 
but it is 
times 
tons of pig 
per year 
works of Rima Mur- 


Czecho-Hun- 


amounted to 


and 800.000 tons of steel 


iron 


The leading 


anya is situated at the 


1922 


January 5, 


garian frontier. Its iron ore and coal 
beds have been assigned to Czechia so 
that the Hungarian production is de- 
pendent on the good the 
The relations be- 
two states in 1920 and at 
the last year were in a 
rather state, so that the 
Czechs mmposed obstacles to the export 
of iron But the lack 
of demand from Czech plants as well 
as the clearing up of the political 
atmosphere, facilitated the supply of 
raw materials, thus leading to produc- 
tion on an increased scale in Hungary. 
The depreciatoin of the exchanges of 
Central Europe brought about a high 
tide of the business in Hungary, as the 
the engineering industry 
were very great, while the iron-trade 
effected purchases partly for specula- 
At the end of 1921, the price of 
24,000 Hungarian 
($27) a ton with a tendency 
to rise. The pig iron production in 
1921 amounted to 50,000 tons and the 
steel production to 66,000 tons. 


grace of 
Czechs. political 
tween these 
beginning of 
critical 

coal 


ore and 


demands of 


tion. 
steel bars was 


crowns 


Japanese Trade Is Regaining Strength 


BY ICHIAUKE TAKANO 


Japanese Correspondent, of The Iron Trade Review 


iron and_ steel 


HE 


trade 


Japanese 


struggled through the en- 
1921 
conditions of 
had 


ular rise during 


year of for deliverance 


from distress into 


which it fallen after its spectac- 


and subsequent to the 
showed 


the trade 


throwing off its depres- 


war Occasionally 
indications of 
a close 
The 
1922 


sion, but the year has drawn to 


without substantial improvement. 
recovery in 


1920 


industry hopes for a 


} 


the spring of until the 


From 
the majority of 
mills, which 
more than 140, 
at the begin- 
which had 
were operat- 
Japan 


t year 
and _ steel 
little 


action, 


Japanese iron 
numbered 
were out « and 


of 1921 


financial 


ning only those 


strong support 
ing. Therefore, production in 
in 1921 relatively 

During ‘the latter part of 1920 Jap- 
refrained from plac- 
American mills 
believed 


im- 


was small. 


anese importers 
with 
Japanese manufacturers 
the domestic trade would 
prove. The only source of anxiety at 
the beginning of 1921 was the large 
tonnage carried over from 1920. The 
amount of pig iron was 423,000 tons 
and that of steel, 202,000 tons. 

In February, 1921, when the market 
received news from the United States 
as to the United States Steel Corp.’s 
strong price maintenance policy, a fav- 
set in. Buying im- 


ing new orders 
and 


that 


orable reaction 


. time European 


proved greatly, and toward the close 
of the month the price tended markedly 
March, the Jap- 
government steelworks lowered 
and the 


fluctuation 


upward. In however, 
anese 
its quotations trade became 
This 
by pig 
immobile all 
quarter of the 
difficulty of 
the 


announced its 


weaker. was not 


shared iron, which remained 


lifeless and through the 


year, increasing 
the 


Japanese 


first 
furnaces 

gov- 
levy 


the financial 


In early summer 
decision to 
but 


The price was shaded 


ernment 
tariffs on 
unaffected. 


new metals, pig iron 
was 
ever by furnaces, while 
dumped their 

Merchants 
have a 
this gave no 
The summer of 1921 
worst period in the trade 


cessation of the world war. 


more than 
supplies on 
that 


favorble 


merchants 
market hoped 
tariff 


steel, 


the 
the 
effect on 
response 
the 
the 


might 
but 


new 
even 

was 
since 


Improvement Was Expected 
close of the 


opinion ‘was 


Toward the summer 
season the general that 
some degree of improvement might be 
witnessed in the fall. But at the same 
steel producers started 
dumping their material in Japan. In 
the pig iron market Manchurian fur- 
naces tried to dispose of their cargo at 
Chinese pig iron also 
frequently. The 

was unable to 


lower prices. 
invaded the market 
Oriental Steel Works 


strain and 
control. In 


financial was 
placed official the 
middle of September the Penchifu Iron 
& Coal Co. blew out its furnaces. 


the 
under 


stand 


Toward the close of September the 
vistble stock of pig iron in Japan was 
reduced to 274,000 tons, while the stock 
of steel was only slightly above 150,- 
000 The some steel 
shapes was found to be abnormally 
short. The comparatively prosperous 
condition of the cotton spinning indus- 


tons. supply of 


try gave a powerful stimulus to pro- 
ducers of cotton mill equipment. Hard- 
also received new orders 
districts, where the 
exercised a good 
retail business. The 
manufacturers started new buying on 
a small scale in the pig iron market. 
In the steel market provincial build- 
ers began to buy sheets and bars, and 
despite the suspen- 
sion the movement of cargo was good. 

In the pig iron market buying has 
since been maintained fairly well, and 
notwithstanding the naval holiday pro- 
posal the market is not relapsing into 
its former weak condition. Though 
sales are small, production is smaller 
and the market is in a position to 
maintain its stability and price with 
greater ease than before. It may be a 
considerable time before furnaces are 
enabled to resume normal operations. 


ware makers 


trom 
high price of grain 


provincial 


influence on 


shipbuilders’ 
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AIRCO OX YGEN ~»» ACETYLENE 
SERVICE 


IS GOOD SERVICE 





Good Service First 


Good oxygen and acetylene serv 
ice is the foundation of welding 
and cutting success, and, there 
fore, should be one of the first 
things to consider when talking 
*‘contract.” 


With distributing stations all 
over the country, it pleases us 
to have the efficiency of Airco 
Oxygen and Acetylene Service 
analyzed by a prospective buyer 


AIR REDUCTION 
SALES COMPANY 








Home Of 


WY 7 4? MADISON 
AIRCO . : NEW YORK, N 


a anita, 


Airco Plants and District Office 
a At 


*Atlanta Jersey City, N. J 
Bethlehem, Pa Johnstown, Pa 
“Boston Madison, Ill 
Brooklyn, N. Y Minneapolis 
*Buffalo *New York 
*Chicage *Oklahoma City 
“Cleveland “Philadelphia 
Coatesville, Pa Pittsburgh 
Defance, O *Richmond 
*Detroit Seattle 
*Emeryville, Cal St. Louis 
Gloucester, N. J Warren, O 


Airco! warehouses at,intermediate 
points 


*Denotes city contains both Airco Plant 
and District Office Other cities 
contain only plants Address 

enh nearest District Office 

‘elding ore 

i to re- 
pair acrackedloco- 
motive cylinder. 

















Send for copy of Airco booklet “Cutting Cast Iron with the Oxyacetylene Torch."” Mention Iron Trade Review when writing 
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IMPORTS OF PIG IRON AND SEMI- 
FINISHED STEEL 





(First 8 months) 

Volume Metric 

From piculs tons 
China 793,498 53,429 
Manchuria 851,828 57 ,35¢€ 
Britis! India 545,815 36,751 
Swede 292.877 19.785 
l ed St 50 2.39 
Other col es 426 6 
Total 2,889,271 194,546 


IMPORTS OF SHAPES 


(First 8 months) 


China 19,06 1,398 
Great Britain 1,155,790 84,758 
Sweden Jeo tae 1,980 
United States 4,572 07 335,330 
Other countries 495,057 36,304 

Total ... : ‘ 6,269,623 459,770 


IMPORTS OF TUBES AND PIPES 


(First 8 months) 








Japan's Iron and Steel Trade Figures for 1921 


Wire ropes ‘ 11,684 856 
Pipes and tubes . 41,978 3,077 
SC ‘P ea $1,738 5,993 
Ot 393 ; 


PIG pe QUOTATIONS IN 1921 


(Per Metrix I< OK10, at “nd ol 
Mo 
No. 1 We an nishi No. 3 
(Japanese) Cleveland 
January .78.00 37.44 95.00 40.80 
February . 75.00 36.00 85.00 40.80 
March . 78.00 37.44 78.00 37.44 
April . 77.00 36.96 77.00 36.96 
May ..70.00 33.60 70.00 33.60 
June ...65.00 31.20 70.00 33.60 
Tuly 63.00 30.25 70.00 33.60 
August .63.00 30.25 71.00 34.08 
September 63.00 30.25 77.00 36.96 
October 66.00 31.68 80.00 38.40 
November . 66.00 31.68 85.00 40.80 


STEEL QUOTATIONS 

(Per Metric Ton, Tokio, at End ot 
Month) 

Round bars Sheets 


Yen $ Yen $ Yen $ 








Great Britain ...... 86! 3,070 Jan 4.80 60.60 8.00 100.99 5.00 63.12 

United States ....... 318 33,756 Feb .. 6.20 78.27 9.00113.62 5.00 63.12 

Other countries 7.37 541 Mar 5.50 69.43 9.00 113.62 5.30 66.91 

es it April . 5.40 68.17 7.50 94.68 5.80 73.22 

Total 37,367 May 5.20 65.64 7.70 97.21 4.50 56.81 

June 5.00 63.12 7.00 88.37 4.30 54.28 

United States 9,150 July 4.80 60.60 6.80 85.84 4.00 50.50 

Other countries 5,729 Aug 4.70 59.33 6.70 84.58 4.10 51.77 

Sica _ “ Sept 5.00 63.12 7.50 94.68 4.50 56.81 

Total 202.919 14,879 Oct 5.10 64.38 7.70 97.21 4.50 56.81 

EXPORTS Nov 4.90 61.86 7.50 94.68 4.50 56.81 

(First 8 months) PRODUCTION IN 1921 

Volume Metric Peat SOG, TE Wile occa cciccens 319,000 

in piculs tons Pig iron, second half estimated. 270,000 

Ingots and slabs 34,100 2,500 , eee 589,000 

Bars, rods, sheets and Steel, first ETS Rig 270,194 

plates 193,852 14,216 Steel, second half, estimated. 292,000 

Wire catiaes 9,241 77 Total, metric tons...........e- 562,194 
rhe late fall buying in the steel Japanese importers placed orders with 


market was coming to a close in the 
middle of October, and in view of di- 
production of sheets, tin 
other goods, 


minishing 


plate, nails and some 


Spain and It 


OR somewhat different causes, the 
iron and steel industries of the two 
Mediterranean countries, Spain and 
Italy, followed parallel courses in 1921. 
In both countries the deflation in values 


and production was most drastic. Spain 


had some special difficulties to deal with 
in connection with the iron ore situation 
The mining of iron ore lies at the 
base of Spanish iron and _ steel pros- 
perity, and in this field Spain is particu 


larly dependent on 


British conditions 
with its consequent col- 
production in the United 


effect on Span- 


The ¢ al strike 
lapse of pig iron 


Kingdom had a dramatic 


ish iron mining activities In 1920 
British imports of Spanish ore were 
4.114.000 gross tons, this being con 
siderably in excess of 1919 and within 
range of the prewar average The 


o 
St 
— 

» 
< 
on 

t 


monthly average of ship 
344.900 gross tons In the first quarter 


of 1921 this average dropped to 159,500 


tons, and in the second quarter under 
the influence of the British miners’ 
strike to only 12,100 tons per month. 


his is by far the lowest record since 


England began to use Spanish ore in 


America or accepted low-priced offers 
from European producers. The visible 
stocks once more commenced to in- 


crease While labor troubles ceased 


January 5, 1922 


at shipyards in Kobe and Osaka, 
they started in Tokio and Yokohama, 
and the sale of ship plates was stopped 


entirely. In the middle of November 
the steel trade had another factor to 
contend with in the proposed naval 


holiday. This was not seriously con 
sidered by the because the 
Japanese navy bought its requirements 
from the government steelworks of 


market, 


Yawata, and the general market felt 
little interest in the naval construc- 
tion program. But consumers were 


more inclined to desist from buying in 
anticipation of lower prices. 


Stacks Fairly Large 


On Oct. 2 the visible stock of pig 
iron was 268,121 tons, while the vis- 
ible stocks of steel at the end of Oc- 


tober were as follows Bars, 45,610 
tons; sheets and plates, 37,925 tons; 
tin plate, 2445 tons; nails, 2062 tons, 


the total including some other mate- 
rial being 113,952 tons. 

As regards the production in 1921, 
only estimates are available. The fol- 
lowing is the official estimate of pro- 
duction up to June 30: Pig iron, 319,- 
000 tons, and steel, 270,194 tons. The 
estimated production of pig iron in the 
last half of 1922 is 270,000 tons and 
that of steel, 292,000 tons. Additional 
including production, im- 
ports, and prices are given in 
the accompanying table. 


statistics 
exports, 


aly Are Facing Deflation 


bulk Since the second quarter 
34,900 tons 


in September, but this rate is only 10 


there has been a recovery to 


per cent of last year’s average. Span- 


ish mines, therefore have been closed 


down to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore in their history. 
conditions are 


Better expected dur- 


ing the ensuing year. British ore re- 


quirements are increasing; the large 


stocks 


spring have been 


accumulated in England last 
worked off; and 
Germany for the first time in seven 
years is again an appreciable factor in 


the market. 


Expected 


Vore Business 


[he production of pig iron in Spain 


is now about 50 per cent of capacity, with 
steel output in a similar condition. It 
is believed this year will see something 
of a recrudescence of iron and steel 
to the defla- 
and other working 
tariff 
tendency to ex- 
clude foreign iron and steel products. 


In Italy too the tide. of deflation in 


manufacture, due partially 


tion in ore prices 
costs, and also because the high 


now in effect has a 


production and prices seems to have 


reached its lowest ebb. Output has been 


more drastically curtailed in the old 
Roman kingdom than elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. Pig iron production, which was 
463,000 tons in 1917 dropped to 239,000 
tons in 1919 and to 88,063 tons in 1920, 
with a further fall to an estimated out- 
put of 50,000 tons last year. This is 
about 11 per cent of capacity. That 
Italy’s curtailment has not been due so 
much to general world conditions as 
to the 


to be indicated by the fact that by far 


interna] situation would seem 


the biggest slump in production  oc- 
curred in 1920 when buying was active. 
The Italian production of steel makes 
a better showing than that of pig iron, 
but it too has fallen off heavily. To 


assist in the recovery of the iron and 


steel industry, the Italian government is 
levying high duties on ferrous products, 


but since Italy is not self-contained as 


to fuel, imports of finished materials re- 
main heavy. A plan to use some of 
Lorraine’s surplus pig iron and semi- 


finished steel in Italian steelworks and 


rolling mills is now being elaborated. 
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el. On the face of the figures, —s 
prices are still considerably above pre-war 
the “composite uiees ol The a Tron Trad ite 
figured on the average prices of fourteen cli 
steel products 







The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
occupies an enviable position 
among the leading newspapers 
of the United States, owing to 
the quality of its editorial serv- 
















July, 1913 $26.34 
July, 1914 
July, 1915 
July, 1916 


7 is 917 

ice. The quotation indicates rid at <6 66 
that The Eagle recognizes the July, 1919 48.26 
2 July, 1920 68.69 
value of Thelron Trade Review’s April 1921 43.84 
. . 9g> R7 
composite market averages. sang ag = 
July 6, 1921 39.69 
July 13, 1921 38.61 

It will be observed that on the face of things 

he past week's prices are about 50 percent above 

wose of 1913. The steel man, however, does not 


rk at the figures this way He visualizes fre uzht ct 
embodigd BAA ™ 1 Oy 
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The international reputation and the World-wide 
circulation of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
result of year after year of unfailing Editorial 
accuracy and reliability. 
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Composite Market Average 


and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 





FOUNDRY IRON 


ZA7.7. 4 














AZZ. 





Ferrotungsten, standard, 





chromium, 6 to 8 carbo 
per pound contained, mak- 
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Representing the Combined Average Prices per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products, 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Nine Years Ago 


December 28, 1921 December, 1921 October, 1921 January, 1921 January, 1913 
$33.73 $33.99 $35.46 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 


$51.98 $27.96 





Iron and Steel Prices 





Imported ferrochrome, 6 to Angle bars, Chicago base..... 2.45¢ 
nt carbor ’ c to 12.00« Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. 2.25¢ to 2.50c 
$19 Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per Spikes, railroad, Chicago 2.58c¢ to 2.68c 
21.71 nt per pound estimate rack bolts, ittsburgh. . 3.25¢€ to 3.75¢ 
~ ng to analysis $4 t $5 ) Track bolts, Chicago......... 3.58c to 3.68« 
+ Fer carbon-titanium, ca Tie plate *ittsburgl 2.00¢ to 2.25¢ 
2 ) ids producers plant Tie plates, Chicago 1.90¢ to 2.25¢ 
20.25 > oe $200.0 
to 20.00 Wire Products 
21.96 Coke — se ar 
19.50 0 Ibs. t bers in Carloads 
19.01 Beehive, Ovens > 50c 
Connellsville furnace ; t >. Of ® 2c. 
Connellsville foundry 50 to 4.00 2 7c 
Pos to 6.50 > 65c 
Poca to IU g 3.15¢ 
New 6.5 to ) 2.65¢ 
New 5 Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Wis ; to Coated nails, per count keg, Pitts 2.10¢ 
W ise oundry.. to 
a ice 4.50 to +4 4 FY aw” 
Als nace 0 Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
4 i ' « ) / 
Alabama pitch coke 8.00 to 8.50 Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts 5.90¢ 
25.00 _By-Product Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 1.55¢ to 1.80¢ 
21.00 I dry, Newark, N. J., delivered $8 34 Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts 
~).00 I 11.25 burgh stamping quality 2.00¢ to 2.25¢ 
1.96 F¢ 10.66 Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 
20.00 F¢ j » eae hes and wider by 0.100 
19 50 a . . nch and heavier, base.. . 3.75¢ 
20.0 Semifinished Material 
.50 to 21.00 BILLETS AND BLOOMS Sheets 
31.2% 4 x 4-inch) ag : SHEET MILL BLACK 
61.2 Open-hearth, Pittsburgh $28.00 to 30.00 No, 28 m-hearth. Pitta! 
- : Open-hearth, Youngstown 28.00 to 30.00 No on 7 n-heart > a yurgh 3.00c 
, S - oO. e = 1 Tz 
22.4 Open-hearth, Philadelphia..... 34.74 N ne sburgh. . 3.00c 
25.06 ; . a Tey 0. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.35¢ 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh. oa 0 to \ TT . 
20.50 Bessemer, Youngstown 28.00 to 30.06 ‘o. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 3.38¢ 
25.96 Forging, Philadelphia........ 39.74 TIN MILL BLACK 
17.00 Forging, Pittsburgh ; . 32.00 to 35.00 No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 3.00c¢ 
pape SHEET BARS No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 3.13¢ to 3.38¢ 
oe Open-hearth, Pittsburgh . » -$28.50 to 30.00 GALVANIZED 
25.60 Openhearth, Youngstown . 29.00 to 30.00 No. 28 P ‘ 
23.56 tessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 28.50 to 30.00  o oe hearth, Pittsburgh 4.00c 
24.66 . te ' > : No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 4.00c 
oN. Bessemer, Youngstown .»+ 29.00 to 30.00 \ 7 } } > 
22.72 SLABS o. 28, open-hearth, Phila , 4.35¢ 
ac = N 28, ope Z age 
22 50 Pittsburgh and Youngstown $29.00 o , open-hearth, Chicago 4.38¢ 
28.24 WIRE RODS AND SKELP BLUE ANNEALED 
28 s Wire rods. Pittsburat $38.00 N 10, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 2.25« 
<7. Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh... 1.50¢ to 1.60c No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 
21 46 Universal skelp, Pittsburg! 1.50¢ to 1.60c No. 1 open-hearth, Phila . 2.60¢ 
34.00 Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh 1.50¢ to 1.60c N 10, open-hearth, Chicago 2.60c to 2.85¢ 
2c 29 r , . 
35.32 Shapes,’ Plates and! Bars Tin Plate 
) St tural shapes, Pittsburg l to 1 Per 100 Ib. box 
159 S shape P ade ia 80c to Sc lin plate, coke base, Pitts $4.75 
Ss shapes, New Y 1.8 to 1.88¢ . 
: shenee.. Chik , Iron and Steel Pipe 
. e Pitt , D — Pitts} , + | he 
t tee P ( 1 R5« ( 
S New \ 88¢ B Galv 
( f P “ : 
t tt ste ! X 
T q t steel. Pittsb g 1.50¢ to 1.60« . ¢¢ 9 
I 85c ¥ 
New ¥ , 88 Boiler Tukes 
. ( Dis unt 4 Point Larger 
; $3 off 
il iror to 4 ‘ s,l.c 28 off 
I r . 
- Cast Iron Water Pipe 
n, ( 1 Without War Freight Tax 
— ° C’ass B Pipe 
é H 
Hoops, Bands, Shafting Four-inch, Chicas $46.60 to 48.10 
oes H s. Pittsburet > c to 2.25 ix-inch and over cago 42.60 to 44.10 
Pittshbureh secccee 1.750 to 2.25¢ Four-inch, New 50.30 
( 1 finished steel bars, Pitts six-inch and over vw York 47.30 to 48.30 
i, tae ... 2.00 to 2.15S¢ Four-inch, Birmingham 38.00 
: Six-inch and over, Birminghar 35.00 
nn e e Da , ngham 
¢ . Rails, Track Material rhree-inch, Birmingham sta 45.00 
40.00 Standard bessemer rails, mill $40.00 Four-inch, New 2 ork Nabictogy ™ . $0.30 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 40.00 ., Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B 
Rel. or ie St ' — ’ 25.00 to 35.00 Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. . $100.00 
id i « iD» . «4 iS baad > to 24 ine r. > , ° 2 4 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh 26.00 to 30.00 ‘ ch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 


4-inch, plu "= 34 : : 
14.00c to 15.00c Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.... 1.55c¢ to 1.65¢ fittings, $$. ft plus $20; gas pipe 
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Let our Metallurgical Department 
help you solve your steel problems 
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Electric Traveling Cranes Jib Cranes 
Hand Traveling Cranes Electric Hoists 
Grab Bucket Cranes Chain Hoists 


“BUILT WITH THE EXPERIENCE OF YEARS” 
ESTABLISHED 1878 
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Modern Coking Practice 


Including the 


Analysis of Materials and Products 


BY J. E. CHRISTOPHER and T. H. BYROM, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
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HIS, the standard work on the subject, has just been revised and is now in its 

third edition. It is a practical work for those engaged in Coke Manufacture 
and the recovery of By-Products. Fully illustrated with folding plates. It has 
been the aim of the authors, in preparing this book, to produce one which shall be 7 
of use and benefit to those who are associated with, or interested in, the modern 
developments of the industry. 


Vol. l. CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION. II. CLASSIFICATION OF FUELS. III. IMPURITIES IN COALS 
V. COAL WASHING V. SAMPLING AND VALUATION OF COALS. ET¢ VI. CALORIFIC POWER OF 

LS Vil. HISTORY OF COKE MANUFACTURI VIIL DEVELOPMENTS IN COKE OVEN DESIGN 
RECENT TYPES OF COKE OVENS. X. MECHANICAL APPLIANCES AT COKE OVENS. XI. CHEMICAI 
D PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF COKI 
Vol. Il CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION Il. COOLING AND CONDENSING PLANT, ETC Ill. GAS 
HAUSTERS L\ COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS OF AMMONIACAL LIQUOR V. WORKING UP 
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